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INTRODUCTION. 


Once upon a time tills island of Great Britain had some 
spots where men and women and little children dwelt, or 
were believed to dwell, in innooence, ignorance, and con- 
tent Travellers seldom visited them ; poets saw them in 
their dreams, and novelists told stories of them : but these 
days are now past. Thanks to steam-boats and stage- 
coaches, there is not a spot to which an ignorant or sage 
human being can retire, where his eye will not be delight- 
ed or offended by a dark column of smoke, or his ear gra- 
tified or grated by the rattling wheels of a carriage. It 
is perhaps a consequence of this invasion of retirement 
that all are tempted from their homes, and that while one 
half of the population is on the highways, the other half is 
on the narrow seas. This love of travel, however, is in 
the vast majority limited to the neighbouring countries of 
Europe ; but the ardour of curiosity, and an ambitious 
desire of escaping from the beaten track, has of late years 
induced not a few scientific and enterprising travellers to 
overrun the renowned lands of Greece anjj Egypt, whose 
•inhabitants stare with astonishment at en flying with im- 
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patience from town to town, exploring ruins ; measuring 
pyramids ; groping in darkf caverns ; analyzing the various 
properties of earth, air, afid water ; carrying off mutilated 
gods and goddesses ; packing up common stones and 
pebbles, as if they were rubies and diamonds ; and even 
bearing away the carcases of the dead, strangely preferring 
the withered frame of a female mummy, which ha& been 
mouldering for four thousand years in its sepulchre, to 
the loveliest specimens of living and animated beauty. 

The uniformed natives of these countries, whose condi- 
tion is much to be deplored, are not aware that the great 
Samuel Johnson has said, that Whatever raises the past, 

' the distant, and the future, above tlic present, exalts us in 
the dignity of human bciligs which is an unanswerably 
good reason for the preference given to mummies over 
every living object, however fascinating. 

The rage of the present clay for mummies and other 
delectable reliques of antiquity has deluged Egypt with 
itinerant men of science and research, wdio have quite ex- 
hausted that land of wonders ; and those who have lately 
visited it liavc been reduced, from^ actual want of other 
aliment, to the necessity of preying upon their predecessors, 
many of whom have been cruelly mangled, and some 
wholly devoured. 

These wandering tribes of writers, who arc, in a certain 
degree, subject to the same motives which force the hordes 
of Tartary to Change their places of abode, have recently 
begun to migrate into Syria, Asia Minor, and some have 
actually penetrated as for as Persia. This has given me 
no small alanu, for T have long had designs upon that 
country myself: I had seen something of it, and had in-* 
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dulged a hope that I might, et my leisure, gratify the 
puBKc by allowing them to participate in my sjock of 
information ; but being of an •indolent disposition, I de- 
ferred the execution of this, my favourite plan, until that 
anticipated period of repose, the prpspect of which, how- 
ever distant, has always cheered a life of vicissitude and 
labour. 

Nothing that had hitherto appeared respecting Persia at 
all frightened me. I am no historian, therefore I did not 
tremble at Sir John INJalcolm's ponderous quartos; I am 
no tourist, Mr. Mori^r’s Journeys gave me no uneasiness ; 
the learned Kcsearclies of Sir William Ouseley were 
enough to terrify an antiquarian, but that was not my 
trade ; and, as I happen to have clumsy, untaught fingers, 
and little if any taste for the picturesque, I viewed without 
alarm the splendid volumes of Sir Robert Ker Porter. 
Far different, however, w^as the case when that rogue 
Ilajji Baba made his appearance. I perused him >vith 
anxiety, but was consoled by finding that, though he 
approached the very borders of my province, he had made 
no serious inroads. I*was roused, however, into action, and 
determined instantly tt) rummage those trunks into which 
my sketches had been thrown as they were finished, and 
where many of them had slumbered undisturbed for nearly 
thirty years. 

I must warn the reader that the trunks h^re spoken of 
bear no resemblance whatever to those imaginary boxes 
which it has lately been the fashion to discover, filled with 
MSS, unaccountably deposited in theftn by some strange 
and mysterious wight ; mine are all real, well-made, strong, 
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iron-clamped boxes, which i[ had prepared with great care, 
in ordq: that they mighf jpreserve the papers I from time to 
time intrusted to them. I*am ivell aware that this plain 
and true statement of the fact will, with many, diminish 
the interest of these pages ; but with others it will increase 
it ; for they will be gratified to find in them sketches taken 
on the spot, while the facts and the feelings to which they 
relate were fresh and warm before me ; and I can truly 
affirm, that the sense, the nonsense, the anecdotes, the 
fables, and the tales, — all, in shok„ which these volumes 
contain, with the exception ^f a few §?lge reflections of my 
own, do actually belong to*thc good* people amongst w'hom 
they profess to have been collected. 

Yet, partial as I was to my secret hoard, it w^as long 
before I could make up my mind to publish. While I 
was one day musing upon the subject, my attention was 
accidentally drawn to a volume of Persian poetry that was 
lying on the table. A ffil or lot, I exclaimed, shall put an 
end to my indecision! Saying wrhich, according to the 
usage of my Persian friends in like cases, I shut my eyes, 
opened the book, and counting seven pages back, read the 
first four lines, as follows : ’ » 


“ Her kih sefer kerdeh pesendeedeh sheved 
Z’aeena-e-noor kemul-esli dcH?deh sheved 
Pakd’zetcr ez Jib iieb«^hcd cheezec 
Her jah kib kooned mekilm gendeedeh* sheved/’ 


« Whoever has travelled shall be approved • 

S.™‘h '.v'* light, 

^ere can be nothing more pure than vater • ” 

But irherever stagnates it becomes offensive." 


My delight was excessive, and I despatched my manu. 
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cripts forthwith to the booksel^r ; who has been desired 
0 keep me minutely informe<^»f the success of these 
'olumes j and a hint has been given him, that if they meet 
vith encouragement, the contents of the boxes before 
nentioned are far from being exhausted. 



NOTE TO THE READER; 


The usual orthography of some proper names has been 
altered, with a view of I’endering them more confonnable to 
the pronunciation and the grammar of the languages to which 
they belong. For instance, our old friend and favourite, the 
caliph Harouii-al-Ilaschid of the Arabian tales, appears under 
ids Arabic name of Ilaroon-oor-I^asheed. The critical reader 
will also discover that a few of the Eastern words Jiave not always 
been spelled exactly alike. This unintentional typographical 
inaccuracy was caused by the peculiar circumstances under which 
these volumes were printed. 
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CHAPTER J. 

Voyage from Bombay to tlie Pewiaii|jiruir. 

'I'nERi: is a monotony in»a lonjj soa-voyage, particularly to pas- 
sengers, which those who have never traversed the wide ocean 
cannot well understand. A fair or contrary wind, a calm or a 
storm, a man overboard, a strange sail, or the hooking of a shark, 
are events which rouse for the moment ; but the passenger soon 
sinks again into his listless, restless life, sitting half an hour 
below, walking another half hour on deck, iiolding on by the 
rigging when the ship rolls, I(K)king over the g*angway when the 
sea is smooth, watching the man casting the log, and waiting 
with anxiety to hejir the latitude announced at twelve o’clock. 
His little incidents are, being in the way of the officer of the 
watch when upon deck, and when below disturbing the captain’s 
calculations of the longitude, by laughing or talking with other 
idlers ; for that is the class in which he is registered in the 
muster-roll of the crew. With me, however, there is a pursuit 
which hel{)s to beguile a long voyage. I am always on the look- 
out for odd characters, and these abound at sea ; from w^hich 
circumstance, I suppose, we have our common phrase of calling 
an out-of-the-way person ‘‘an odd fish,” alluding to the element 
where he is generally found. Such a one I met on board the 
frigate in which we sailed for Persia, and I shall give a sketch 
of him as taken at the moment. 

This man, whose name was Peterson, was what he appeared 
tb be, a blunt sailor : his experience in the Indian seas recom- 
mended him to the situation he now occupied, as acting master 
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being very swut, 
and hearly six feet high. He«v^"ore his clotlies loose, 4nd^ when 
he camion board, a sailor, ^Jruck with liis appearance, turning 
his quid as he eyed him, exclaimed, ‘‘We shall never be in dis- 
tress for canvass ; our new master wears a spare set of sails ” 

I shall give Peterson’s history in his own words, as related 
after dinner the day he oanie on board. “ I have been,” said he, 
“ thirty-two years at sea, and have seen botfi calms and storms. 
When a young man, I \v|is stuck full of arrows by some savage 
Americans ; and but for a tobacco-box, wliich stopped one that 
hit upon a vital part, I should have gone to Davy’s locker at 
that time. Since I came to this country, tw<?nty-eight years 
ago, I have had many ups and dowiik,^but weathered them all 
pretty tolerably t^H three years since, wj^en coming to Bombay 
in a small sloop, I was laid on* board some i)iratos belonging 
to Bate.* We fought as well as we could, but the rascals were 
too many for us, and while ‘w e were defending one part of the 
vessel they sj)rung on board at another, giving a fire at the same 
time, wliich killed my owner close beside me. A passenger tlien 
jumped overboard, for which, thought I, ‘ you are a fool for 
let the worst come to the worst, a man may do that at any time. 
One of these fellows looking at me cried ‘ Mar haramee,’ which 
means, ‘ kill the rascal.’ ‘ Mut mar,’ ‘ don’t kill him,’ siiid a 
soft-hearted looking fellow, and defended nio from the blow ; so 
they did not kill me, but stripped and bound me to the capstan, 
and away tliey took us to Bate. When we came there, the chief 
,pr head fellow came on board, and 1 fufly expected we should be 
sent ashore and hange4l. Wht*n this^chap sent for me, I w'as a 
pretty figure ; 1 liad not been shaved for throe weeks, and I was 
wrapped round with a top-gallant studding sail. ‘ What are 
you ?’ said tke fellow. ‘ An Englishman,’ said I. ‘ Very well ; 
I won’t kill you.’ ‘ Faith,* thinks T, ‘ Frn very glad of that.’ 
‘ My people,’ isay.s he, ‘ are all big thieves.’ ‘ Egad,’ thinks I, 

‘ you are the biggest of the gang.’ He then asked me wdiat 
money or property I ha<i ; and I thought at one time lie looked 
as if he would have given it back ; so I tells him all, even to my 
gold watch. The whole was about five thousand rupees. ‘ Well, 

♦ The island of Bate is situated at the nortli-western extremity of tile 
Gulf of Catch. 



of a frigate ; he was a figure to play Falstaff 
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well,’ says he, ^ it shall be taken care of and I suppose it was, 
for I never saw a rap of it, only rfve rupees that the villain gave 
me, in a present, as he called it, to«6eap my expenses when he 
sent me and my crew to Bombay. • 

I left Bate, notwitlistanding my losses, as happy as could be, 
to get out of their clutches alive ; and after some days we 
reached Bombay in a pretty pickle ; my*feet were swelled, I had 
not shaved since my capture, and I had only a few raggal clothes 
on. Two rupees were left out of the live, and with them I went 
to a tavern and ordered breakfast ; when it was over I told one 
of the servants to call his master. In came an English waiter, 
with his head all powdcrc^J, shuffling arul mincing, saying, as he 
entered the room, ‘Do -you want me, Sir?’ ‘Yes,’ says I, ‘I 
want you: I have beeh plundered, and have 'got no cash, and 
will thank you to lend m^i twehty or thirty ru{)ees.’ ‘ Wiat are 
you — a common sailor?’ ‘ Not quite,’ says I ; ‘but I want the 
money to get a few clothes, and then T can go to my friends.’ 
‘ I am not master of this house,’ said this gentleman, and out he 
skips. I saw no more of him or his tv\^nty rupees ; and wlien 
I told a servant to get me a tiffin, he said I had not paid for my 
breakfast. As I was jawing with this fellow, a Parsee* came 
in, and asked me if I had not better go to the bazar, and borrow 
some clothes, and then go to my friends. Well, God knows, I 
had not much heart to do any thing ; for the unkindness of my 
countryman, after all I had suffered, cut me just as if I had been 
cut with a knife ; but I thought I might as well follow the 
Parsee, who was one of those /ellows that go about Bombay 
trying what they can make of every body tliey meet. 1 goes 
first to one shop, and tries things on ; and when tliey fit, I says, 
‘ I will pay you to-iuorrow but the fellow says, ‘ No ; ready 
money.’ Well, 1 was obliged to strip again : this ^lappened at 
four shops, and 1 was quite tired, when a good fellow, who keeps 
No. 18, of the Great Bazar, said I might fit niyself, and pay 
Avlien I could. T then got rigged, and stood away for Mr. 
Adamson, whom I had before known. I met him at the door of 

* Parsee is the name of the doscendanfs of the ancient Persians, who still 
retain the usages and religion of their forefathers. There are many of these 
followers of Zoroaster at Bombay, where they form, if not the most name- 
roiu^ the most respectable part of the native community. 

9 
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his house) and he did not know me ; but when I told him my 
story — ‘ Oh ! * says he, quite f)itiful, ‘ are you the poor fellow 
who hat suffered so much^® I will get you a berth in another 
ship — and take this.’ So saying, lie gives me one hundred 
rupees. Well, I thanked him ; and next goes to Captain Phillips, 
and got from him a present of two gold mohurs, and six suits of 
good clothes, from top tft toe. lie made me report and write 
three or fo\)r sheets about Ikxte, and liow I had been nseci ; and 
then sent me to the governor, Mr. Duncan, who gets all the long 
story from me again, and then gave me one hundred rupees. 1 
had now two hundred and thirty rupees and clean rigging. 1 
goes again to the tavern, and sings oyt lustily for tiffin. Well, 
they look and secs 1 am quite a difFeren4 thing from before, and 
so becoiae mighty civil and attentive. • The waiter begs my 
pardon~says he was mistaken — 5,nd Unit he had twenty rupetis 
ready, and would give me ^any aid I liked. ‘ D — n your aid,’ 
says I; ‘you are very ready to give it to any person who does 
not want it.’ It was a great treat to me to serve him as 1 did : 
I eat my tiffin, paid foP it on tlie table, and loft the house. 

“ Well,” said Peterson, “ to make a long story short, I went 
in a China shi}), and last year got the command of a vessel 
belonging to a Persian merchant^ wlio trades to the Gulf. He 
was a bad owner, had no credit, ancl, vvliat with that and the 
fear of the Arabs, I had a troublesome time of it. We parted ; 
and he has got another captain, rather black to be sure, but lie 
likes him all the better, I suppose, from being nearer his own 
vile colour than I was ; and I, by this means, being alongshore, 
having no money or credit, am glad to come as acting-master of 
this here ship. 1 thank God I have good healtli, and don’t 
complain ; many are worse off than 1 am.” 

Siudi was* our master’s* history. In a conversation I had 
with him, as we were walking the deck, tlie day we arrived at 
Muscat, 1 askell him if he had a wife? ‘‘ No said lie. “You 
wore never married, then ?” “ I didn’t say so,” he replied. “ I 

beg your pardon,” said 1. “ Oh ! no harm, no harm ! the 

honest truth never ne^d be hid : I was married : but taking a 

* Tins old sailor is now no more. He continued unlucky till he found a 
generous patron at Bombay, whose active benevolence gave repose and com- 
fort to his latter days. 
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long voyage, being away seven years, and my letters (of which, 
by the by, I wrote but few) iniscSrrying, what does my wife do, 
but marries again. This I heard wiien I got home to Eagland.” 

And wliat did you do?” said I ; did you inquire after her?” 
‘‘ Indeed I did not,” said Peterson with great indifterence ; 1 

didn’t think her worth so much trouble ; she wjis glad, I suppose, 
to get rid of me, and, God knows, I \Vas not sorry to be shot 
of her.” 

' The vicissitudes to which sailors are subject train them to 
bear wliat are termed the ups and downs of life better than any 
other men in the world. They appear, when afloat, not only to 
leave all their cares on shoje, but to forget the hardships incident 
to their condition. A r®markable instance of this was given by 
our captain, who told fls that he^werit one day to see e/ tender, 
on board which there was a great number of men who had just 
been pressed, and who, though strictlj confined in their floating 
prison, were, nevertheless, joining *in the chorus of one of our 
patriotic airs^ and singing with great glee the old song:— 

** Who arc so free as wc sons of the waves ?** 
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CHAPTER II. 

Muscat. 

Land from the mast-head T’ “ What does it look like ?* 
nif?h land, sir, on tlie larboard bow, stretching away to the 
north-west,” “Can yon see laudato starboard?” “No.” 
“ Then,” says the captain, with some IKtle swell, “ we have just 
hit it ; the watch is a good onij; and th/ee or four hours of this 
will bring ns into IMnscat.” Tfie pK^liction proved correct. 
Now, if I understood persp(^tive and retrospective, how .1 would 
delight my readers by corftrasting the barren rocky lulls of 
Arabia, where not a trace of vegetable nature is to be found, 
with the shaded shores of Ceylon, and the dark forests that clothe 
the lofty mountains of Malabar ! Hut I am not a pictures({ue 
traveller ; suffice it therefore to say, the arid hills we were now 
contemplating protect, by almost* encircling it, a cove, at the 
extremity of which is a small plain, crowded with high houses, 
which form the city of Muscat. This emporium to the trade of 
the Persian Gulf is defended by batteries which command its 
narrow entrance, as well as by fortific!?itions that cover every 
part of the uneven and mis-shapen hilh^and crags around it. 

Muscat is governed by a prince w hose title is Imam, and 
whose authority, like that of many chiefs in Arabia, is more of a 
patriarchal than despotic character. Though he has large fleets, 
including some fine frigates, and a consjiderable army to gar- 
rison his possessions on the coast of Africa, the shores of Arabia, 
and the islands of the Persian Gulf, he must attend to the sum- 
mons of any inhabitant of Muscat who c^lls him to a court of 
justice. Your sceptics who deny the existence of any just 
administration of poweif, except in the commonwealth of Europe, 
may call this a mere form. Be it so ; yet the knowledge thaf 
such a form was observed went far, in my mind, to mark the 
chai-acter of this petty government. But it is the eye, the dis- 
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position, and the judgment of tiie closer ver, more than what is 
actually seen, that stamps the condition of distant nations with 
those who have to form their opin]f>n8 at second-hand ;*and the 
generality of readers, who have*their happiness grounded on a 
natural prejudice in favour of their own ways and usages, lean 
toward such as minister to their pride and patriotism, by throw- 
ing a dark shade on all they meet different from Old P^ngland, 
or some of those countries in its vicinity, for which their good 
climate, cheap viands, and well ffavourefl wines have created a 
predilection. 

The ciistern hemisphere continues to have a certiiin venerable 
air with old men from a* belief that the star of knowledge first 
enlightened its horizon : children delight in it from its con- 
taining the enchanting tales of tbe I'housand and one Nights;” 
ladies admire its flowered muslins, rich shawls, pure pdkrls, and 
l>rilliaiit diamonds; merchants vievi it iis a source of commercial 
wealth ; the naturalist, the botanist, and the geologist, search its 
plains, its forests, and its mountains, for unicorns, spikenard, 
splendid specimens of s^eolite, and grand basaltic formations ; the 
English soldier looks to its fields for a harvest of reputation; 
while pious missionaries sally forth with more than military zeal, 
to reclaim the millions of th« East from their errors, and direct 
them in the path of life, 

Almost all these, however different their objects, concur in 
one sentiment, that the rulers of the East are despots, and their 
subjects slaves ; that the former are cruel, the latter degraded 
and miseraJiJe, and botli^equally ignorant, 

I had seen the father of the present Imam of Muscat when I 
accompanied a former mission to Persia; we had been introduced 
to him on board the Ganjava, his flag ship, of a thousand tons 
burthen, and carrying forty guns. We found him, though sur- 
rounded with some state, very simply attired ; he had a shawl 
rolled round his head as a turban, and the Arab cloak, which 
hung over his plain robe.“«, was of white broad-cloth, no way 
ornamented ; he wore no jewels, and had no arms, not even a 
dagger, about his person ; his manner w|is plain and manly, and 
^marked his active enterprising character. The eyes of his crew 
(Arabs, Nubians, and Abyssinians), who were upon or near the 
quarter-deck, though they wandered now and then among his 
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visitors, were usually fixed on their prince ; but their countenance 
indicated affection, not fear ; and 1 could not but observe that 
he neveiv looked at or spoke^te any of tliem but with kindness. 

During this visit, while wd were sitting under the awning 
spread over the deck, several captains of his largest vessels, who 
had just arrived from Bussorah, came on board. The Imam was 
in the cabin with the Envoy, and before he came out, I was 
pleased to see the iiearty manner in which these commanders 
saluted and were received by almost all on board, “ Sahlm 
Rlicum !” (Peace be with you !) was heard from all, while every 
one who met a friend took his right hand, and, after shaking it, 
raised it as high as his breast. Wlu^t a})peared singular, was 
the extent of this cordial and familiar* greeting ; it was not 
limited by those riilt*s which are Jound neeeSsary in more civilised 
societies.* The Arab sailor, however Icmv his occupation, exhi- 
bited an ease and independejice in addressing the commanders, 
which showed that, as far as the intercourse between man and 
man was concerned, he deemcKl himself Jiis ecjual. 1 asked a 
person sitting near me, if this familiarity did not now and then 
interfere with discipline? “ No/* he answered ; the line is well 
understood, and in cases of deviation there is a severe punisli- 
ment ; for with us, Arabs, the right*of addressing our superiors, 
as you have now seen, is our proudest privilege, and its loss, 
which would be the consequence of the abuse of it, would be 
deeply felt, both as a privation and a disgrace.** 

The above scene was interrupte<i by tlui opening of the cabin 
door, apd every one fell into his .place as the Iinam^i^me upon 
deck. lie stood while the commanders, who liad returned from 
their voyage, advanced in their turns, according to their rank, 
and, taking his extended right hand in both theirs, pressed it, at 
the same timeM^ending their bodies in a jow bow, after which 
they raised their right hand in salutation to tlieir head, then 
placing it on their heart, retired backwards. The Imam, after 
this ceremony was ended, seated himself, desiring us and all his 
principal officers to do tlm same. 

We had a dinner prej^ared on board, of which the whole party 
partook ; and when we came away, 1 was struck, as we passed 
under the stern of the vessel, by seeing some of the Imam's ' 
ladies, ambng whom was his favourite wife, unveiled, looking at 
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us with eager curiosity. They appeared miicii pleased, which 
we imputed to the notice the tfnvoy had taken of the Imam’s 
sons, two fine boys, each of whoms^as gratified with appropriate 
presents. . * 

The view I had taken of the Imam’s court — the intercourse 
we had with him, his sons, and chief officers— the security which 
I observed merchants and other inhaHbitants, botli JVIahomedan 
and Hindu, enjoying at Muscat, gave me a very pleasing im- 
pression of that place, and I had made a sketch of the manners 
and customs of the people, no way unfavourable. This I showed 
one day to a friend, who was a captain in the navy, who, rather 
to my surprise, burst into a fit of laughter, and said, he could 
show me si very opposite picture of the same scene. ‘‘ There is 
an order from the Admiralty,*’ said he, “ that the officers of a 
man-of-war, when they visit port little known, shoiilfl describe 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants. 1 have a blunt 
fellow of a master, an excellent seaman, but who troubles himself 
very little with matters on shore. Curious to have his observa- 
tions, and knowing that he had two or three times visited the 
town of Muscat, I insisterl on his complying with orders, and 
filling up the column of his journal. He evaded this duty as 
long as he could : at last, in^ despair, he went to Ids cabin, and 
returning with his book, said, ‘ There, sir, I have obeyed orders, 
and you will find all I could write about these black fellows, and 
all they deserve.’ I took the journal and read, 

‘ Inhabitants of Muscat. 

‘ As to tld^nners they have none ; and their customs are very 
beastly.* 

This picture of the good master will no doubt be deemed by 
many truer than mine ; and travellers who limit their observa- 
tions to the busy beach, crowded with slaves, covered witli pack- 
ages of dates, blackened with flies, and scented with putrid salt 
flsh, will be certain to prefer this laconic description of this rude 
and dirty people ; or, supposing them to enter .the vile narrow 
streets of the town, and see (as tliey may strings of slaves walk- 
ing, with a man following and calling out their prices as he exhi- 
bits them in this ambulatory auction : — “ Kumber one — handsome 
young man, five hundred piastres ; number two — a little older, 
but very healthy and strong, four hundred piastres ;** and so on 
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till he describes his whole string of unhappy bipeds : — who 
would not turn with indignation and disgust from such filth and 
abomination ! • 

If, however, we have nerve* enough to look a little farther 
into the scene which has been described, we shall find that the 
reason why houses are crowded upon each other, till cleanliness 
becomes impossible, is because men and their property are pro* 
tected at this port against injustice and oppression ; and^our dis- 
gust at the effect will in a great degree be removed by con tern-’ 
plating the cause. Even with regard to the sale of slaves, of 
which Muscat is the great mart, though the mode of disposing 
of them appears to justify the master’s designation of the inhabi- 
tants as beastly in their customs,” yet tvheu we take a compa- 
rative V iew of the fate of the victims of this commerce, from the 
stain of which our own country is hardly*yet puriliwl, and which 
is still carried on, openly or clandestinely, by almost every power 
of civilised Europe, we shall be compelled to acknowledge tiui 
superior humanity of Asiatic nations. 

Hie slave in e^istern countries, after he is trained to service, 
attains the condition of a favoured domestic ; his adoption of the 
religion of his master is usually the first step which conciliates 
the latter. Except at a few sea-pwts, he is seldom put to hard 
labour. In Asia there are no fields tilled by slaves, no manu- 
factories in which tliey are doomwl to toil j their occupations are 
all of a domestic nature, and good behaviour is rewarded by 
kiridnes:j and confidence, which raises them in the community to 
vvhicli they belong. Hie term glioIam,^or slave, in Mahomedaii 
countries, is not one of opprobrium, nor docs it eveiRonvey the* 
idea of a degraded condition. The Georgians, Nubians, and 
Abyssinians, and even the Seedee, or Caffree, as the woolly- 
headed Africans are called, are usually married, and their chil- 
dren, who are tomed houso-boni,* become, in a manner, part of 
their master’s fixmily. They are deemed the most attached of 
his adherents : they often inherit a considerable portion of his 
wealth ; and not unfrecpientJy (with the exception of the woolly- 
headed Caffree) lose, by a marriage in Jiis family, or by some 
other equally resj)ectabje connexion, all trace of their origin. 

According to the Maliomedan law, the state of slavery is* 
Khana-z4deh. 
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divided into two conditions — the perfect and absolute, or imper- 
fect and privileged. Those who belong to the first class are, with 
all their property, at the disposal^of their masters. The second, 
though they cannot, before eiliancipation, inherit or acquire 
property, have many privileges, and cannot be sold or trans- 
ferred. A female, who has a child to her master, belongs to the 
privileged class; as does a slave to* whom his master has pro- 
mis^ his liberty, on the payment of a certain sura, or on his 
* death. 

The greatest encouragement is given in the Koran, ^ and by all 
commentaries on that volume, to the manumission of slaves. 
Mahomed has said, ‘‘Xlnto such of your slaves as desire a 
written instrument, a41owing them to redeem themselves, on 
paying a certain sunt, write on^f, if ye know good in them, and 
give them of the richtw of God, wdiich he hath given Jou.” 

It is in obe<lience to this precept that pious Mahomedans often 
grant small pieces of land to a slave, or teach him a profession, 
that he may, through industry and frugality, attain the means of 
paying for his freedom, at the siime time that he accpiires habits 
which render him worthy of the great gift. Mahomedans are 
also encouraged to manumit their slaves by the law, which gives 
them a title, as residuary lieir, to any property which the person 
to whom they may have granteil freedom dies possess^!. 

On one point the slaves in Mahomedaii countries are on a 
footing with free females : they are only liable, for any crimes 
they commit, to suffer* half the punishment to which a free man 
would be |ubject. This law proceeds on the ground of their not 
being supposed on a par, as to knowledge or social ties, with 
other parts of the community. The application, however, of 
this principle of jifstice to cases where the law awards death or 
amputation, has puzzled the wise Moullahs, or doctors, w ho have 
resorted to the usual remedy, of writing ponderous volumes upon 
the subject ; but I do not learn that they have yet discovered a 
plan by which an offending w'oman or slave can be punished with 
the loss of half a life ; or an operation be performed, which 
will leave them with a half-amputated limb. 

To return to Muscat ; I had visited it at all seasons ; it was 
now winter, and the climate was pleasant ; in summer, the heat 
* Vide Sale's Korau, vol. ii, p. 186 . 
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is intolerable. Shut out by the hills from e\^ery breeze, except 
that which blows directly into the narrow entrance of the cove, 
there is seldom a breath of airf and the reflection of the sun, 
from the bare rocks and white fortifications which overhang the 
town and harbour, produces a temperature, which is described by 
a Persian poet as giving to a panting sinner a lively anticipation 
of his future destiny ! 

The young Imam, Syed Sayed, was absent on an expedition ; 
but 1 regretted this the less as I had seen his father, who was, in 
simplicity of manners, good sense, and courage, the equal of his 
deserving son, jt 

Among the first who came on board, J was pleased to see my 
old friend, Maliomed Gholoum. Being a^ood seaman, he had, 
on the former mission, in the 1800,* acted as our pilot 

from Miistfat to Ormus. lie was now a(U'anced to be a pilot of 
the state, being one of the principal ministers of the young Imam, 
of whose cliaracter he spoke in high praise. His father,^’ said 
he, was a brave man ; he was killed in battle ; and if his son 
goes on exposing himself everywhere, he will be killed also. He 
will regret much not seeing the Envoy, of whose kindness to him 
when a boy he retains a grateful recollection ; for he preserves 
with great care the model of a seventy-four gun ship, with which 
he was preiiented by him.” 

Mahomed Gholoum was not changed by his prosperity, but 
retained all the frankness and manliness of an Arab sailor. We 
had many old stories, and at one, in whieb he was a prominent 
actor, he laughed very heartily. ,Hc liad wishetl to Uike our 
vessel, the Bombay frigate, to the southward of Ormus; but as 
we neared that island, the wind headed us, as the sailors call it, 
at the same time that it increased to a gale, Itiiid our pilot told 
the captain we fiad nothing left but to run for the harbour we 
(Iasi red to make, by steering betw^een the island and the Persian 
shore. We did so ; the weather became w^orse — it blew a hurri- 
cane ; the channel, which is narrow, was missed, and we touched 
on a mud-bank, w^here the ship settled for a moment, and the 
waves dashed over her. The captain onlered more sail, to try 
and force her through the mud, exclaiming at the same time, “ I 
would rather give a lac of rupees than lose the Company’s ship.” 
“ Never mind the Company’s ship,” said a passenger, so you 
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land us safe.’^ The seaman in^hc chains kept heaving* the lead, 
and calling ‘‘Quarter less three.*' ^ “What is the use of your 
quarter lass three,” said an impatient landsman, “•when tlie 
ship is aground ?” “ That’s the* captain’s business, not mine,” 

said the unconcerned Jack, and again he hove, and again he 
called “ Quarter less three.” At this moment my attention was 
drawn to my friend Mahomed Gholoilm, who was appalled by an 
Irish officer’s exclaiming, “ I do not understand your vile lingo ; 

‘ but I will cut your throat, (and he sawed with his finger across 
his windpipe to make him comprehend what he meant,) I will 
cut your throat, you ignoramus, for clrowning of gentlemen in 
this rascally sea.” 

As these scenes were passing, the prexs of sail which had been 
put upon our vessel Voiced lies over the bank : a few minutes 
more saw us safe in the^ harbour of Orinus, and all o7ir danger 
forgotten. Mahomed Gholouni, qyite exhausted, had, soon after 
we anchored, fallen asle(‘p on a couch in the captain’s cabin ; but 
he was dreaming of past events, and when I shook him, to make 
liirn rise to partake of supper, he started up, and with a wild 
look called out, “ How many fathom have you ?” We told him 
to take his seat, and we would teach him, Maiiomcdan as he was, 
to fathom a bowl. 

Soon after our arrival at Muscat, we w^ere visited’by men of 
all nations and colours. I was principally attracted by the ap- 
pearance and mannei’s of some Arabs from the interior, who 
were brouglit on boawl by their countrymen to see an English 
ship of war. Their fig-ures were light and ela^stic, their coun- 
tenances expressed quicKiiess and energy. The most remarkable 
of their features were their dark rolling eyes, which perhaps 
struck me more from their wandering rapidly froni one object to 
another, glistening with wonder at all they saw, A gooil teles- 
co|)iDhappencd to be placed so as to give a complete view of one 
of the farthest fortifications. I called an Arab to look through 
it, and he did so for about a minute, then gazed with the most 
eager attention at me, and, without saying a word, clashed over 
the ship’s side. When the lioat lie was in got lo a little distance, 
he exclaimed, “You are magicians, and 1 now see how you take 
towns ; that thing (pointing to the telescope), be they ever so 
far off, brings them as near as you like.” We w ere much amused 
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w ith his simplicity, but no arguments could prevail on him to re- 
turn and receive such a lesson on optics as might dispel his de- 
lusion in opposing us to be aSepts in the black art. 

The Arabs at Muscat gave A luxuriant description of some 
beautiful valleys about twenty miles from that town ; but the 
result of minute inquiry forced us to conclude that the green 
meadows and clear streanis they described owed much of their 
value to their rarity, and that the title of Arabia the Happy is 
rather found(d on the barrenness of the far greater part of this 
renowned land, tlian on any thing wonderfnl either in the cliinah? 
or productions of the tract to which it is applied. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Persian Gulf and Abusheher. 

When we had fairly entered the Persian Gulf I found my- 
self on classic ground, where all the wonderful adventures ef 
Sinbad the sailor were, what a genuine Yankee would call locate*!. 
I sent for an Arabian Ji*‘rvant called Khudadad, and iisked liini 
who were the inhabitflnts of the barren shore of Arabia that we 
saw. He answered, wit[i a)3pArcnt alarm — They are (Tf the sect 
of Wahkbees, and are. calle*! Jouassimee ; but God preserve us 
from them, for they are monsters. Their occupation is piracy, 
and their delight murder; hnd to make it worse, they give you 
the most pious reasons for every villainy they commit. They 
abide by the letter of the sacred volume, rejecting all com- 
mentaries and traditions. If you are their captive, an<! offer all 
yon possess to save your life^they say ‘No I it is written in the 
Koran that it is iinlavvhd to plun<ler tlie living, but we are not 
prohibited in that sacred work from .stripi)ing the dead ; ’ so 
saying, they knock you on the hea*l. But then,” continued 
Khudiidad, “ that is yot so much their fault, for they are de- 
scended from a Houl, or monster, and tliey act according to their 
nature.’* 

I begged he would inform me about tlieir descent. He seemed 
surprised at my ignorance, and said it was a story that he thought 
was known to every one in the world, but proceeded to comply 
witlumy request. 

“ An Arab fisherman,” said he, “ wIjo lived in* a village on the 
Persian Gulf, not far from Gombroon, being one day busy at 
his usual occupation, found Ids net so heavy that he could liardly 
drag it on shore. Exulting in his good fortune, he exerted all 
his strength : but judge of his astonislinlent, when, instead of a 
^hoal of fish, he saw in his net an animal of the shape of a man, 
but covered with hair. He approached it with caution ; but 
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finding it harmless, carried it to his house, where it soon became 
a favourite ; for, tlmugh it could speak no language, and utter 
no sound* except ‘ houl, houlf (from whence it took its name,) 
it was extremely docile and inWlligcnt ; and the fisherman, who 
possessed so^?ie property, employed it to guard his flocks. 

“ It happened one day that a hundred Persian hoi-semen, 
clothed in complete arrnotir, came from the interior, and began 
to drive away the slieep. The Houl, who was alone, and had 
no arms but a club, made signs for them to desist ; but tfiey only 
scoffed at Ids unnatural appearance, till he slew one or two who 
approached too near Idm. They now attacked him in a body ; 
but his courage and strength were surpiissed by liis activity, and 
while all fell wlio came within his reacdi^ he eluded every blow' 
of his enemies ; and tliey fled, after losing*half their numbers. 

“ The*fishenriaii and his neighbours, Avlieii they heart! of the 
battle, hastetied to the aid ^of the faithful Houl, wlioni they 
found in possession of the liorses, clothes, and arms of the van- 
(paished Persians. An Arab of the village, struck with his 
valour, and casting an eye of cupidity at the wealth he had 
acquired, offered him the hand of his daugliter, who was verj* 
beautiful, and she, preferring good (puilities to outward appear-' 
ance, sliowed no reluetance to becoyie the bride of this kiml and 
gallant monster. Their marriage was celebrated with more pomp 
than was ever before known in the village ; and the Houl, who 
was dressed in one of the richest suits of the Persians he had 
slain, and mounted on one of tlieir finust horses, looked sur- 
prisingly well. He wixs quite beside Jiimself with joy, playing 
such antics, and exhibiting such good* humour, strength, and 
agility, that his bride, who had at first been ])itied, became the 
envy of every fisherman’s daughter. She would liave been more 
so, could they have foreseen the fame to wliioh she was destined. 
She laid four sons, from wlioin are descended the four tribes of 
Pen Jouassim, Ben AJmied, Ben Nasir, and Ben Saboohil, who 
are to this day known by tlie general name of Ben Houl, or the 
children of Houl. They are all fishermen, boatmen, and pirates, 
and live cliicHy at sea, inheriting, it is believed, the amphibious 
nature of their eomrnonlfincestor.” 

After this tale was concluded, I asked Khudaddd what kind of 
fiien inhabited those high mountains which we saw rising on the 
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Persian shores of the gulf. Delighted at this second opportunity^^: 
of showing his knowledge, he replied^ They also are robbers, 
but they are not so bad as the Jouitssimee. They refer fheir first 
settlement in these mountains to tlie devil ; but then tliey are tlie 
children of men, and their nature is not diabolical, though their 
deeds are sometimes vety like it.” 

On questioning KhudS,d^d further, I 'found he had the popular 
story taken from Firdousee,* and that he kept pretty near to 
his text; but I shall give it in his own words. “You have 
heard of Zoh^k, prince of Arabia?” 1 said T had. “Well 
then,” he continued, “ you know he was a very wicked man. 
He conquered Jemsheed, ,king of Persia, w ho was in those tlays 
deemed the most gloritsis monarch on earth. After this great 
success Zoh«i was teiflpted by the devil, who aHurod him, under 
tlie sliape of a venerable oM man, to kill his father* that he 
might become king of Arabia as wvH as I\wsia. In those days 
men lived on vegetable diet ; but^the devil, anxious to destroy 
iis many of the human race as he could, tempted Zoldlk with 
some new roasted eggs, and perceiving him to relish Ids food, 
proposed to cook him a dish of partridges and quails, with the 
flavour of which the Prince was so delighted that he hade his friend 
ask any favour he liked. The .wily old man said all he w ished was 
to kiss tlie shoulders of his beloved monarch. They were bared 
for that purpose ; but no sooner had the infernal lips touched 
tlnmi than out sprang from each a ravenous serpent, and at the 
same time the venerabl*? old man changed to his natural shape, 
and disappeared in a thunder-storm, c‘xclaiining that human 
brains alone would s^itisfy the monsters he had creat(;d, and that 
their death would be followed by that of ZohUk. 

“ It fell out as the devil foretold: the serpents refused all 
other food, and, for a period, twm victims were daily slain to 
satisfy them. Those charged with the preparation a)f this horrid 
repast, seeing the devil’s design, determined on frustmting it ; 
and wdiile they paraded before Zohak and his serpents the per- 
sons who were doomed to death, they substituted the brains of 

Firdousee is the fii^st of the epic poets of Pc|^ia, and few countries can 
boast of a greater genius. His chief work, the Shah-nameh, or Book of 
Kings, contains, mixed with allegory and fable, almost all the Persians know 
of their ancient history. 

c 
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slieep, and sent their snpposec^ human victims to tlie mountains 
of Kerman alid Lauristan,^ where they increased, and became a 
great people, and their delcendants still * inhabit these hills. 
There can be no doubt,** said Khud^d^d, gravely, of the tnith 
of what 1 have told you ; for it is all written in a book, and a fine 
poem made upon it, which is called the Shaii-n^lmeh, or Book of 
Kings.’’ 

Having acquired tliis correct information about the shores of 
the gulf, I landed at Abusheher,*^ a Persian sea-port, celebrated 
as the mart of chintzes and long- ells, of dates and asahetida. 
We were met on the beach by the whole population of the town. 
What appeared to excite most admiratii)!) was the light company of 
His Majesty’s 84th Ilegiment, whose uniform appeanince (*aused 
no slight wondeni Struck vvitlk their similarity of Ibok, one man 
exclaimed, These fellows must all have had the same father 
and mother !” 4'hat canyot be/* said another, ‘‘ for they must 
all have been l)orn on the same day.” “ They are proper devils, 
1*11 warrant them,” said an old woman, who had been looking 
at them very attentively. Hiey had now received the order to 
march ; and the regularity with which their feet moved was a 
new subject of surprise. An old merchant, called Hajec Ismael, 
whose life had been spent amongst his accounts, and who de- 
lighted in everything that was regular, stood at a corner as they 
passed in files, and kej)t saying, as he noted them with his 
fingers, “eorieet,j' correct, correct.” Take it all in all, our 
landing seemexl to give great pleasure U> the men, wtmieii, and 
children of tlu^ port of Abusheher. 

We had not been on shore a week before two events occurred, 
one of which sho\ve<l what the Persians thought of us, and the 
other tauglit us what we should think of them. 

Before the year 1800 no political mission from an European 
nation had visited the court of Persia for a centuiy' ; but the 
Jinglish, though only known in that kingdom as merchants, had 
fame as soldiers, from the report of their deeds in India. An 
officer of one of the frigates, who had gone ashore to visit the 

* Abusheher is the pi^per name, but it is better known to Europeans by 
the abbreviated appellation of Bushire. * ’ 

t “ Hissab,” the Persian word, literally means an account; metaphorically, 
correct, or according to a just account.*' 
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Envoy, when mounted on a sf^rited horse, afforded no small 
entertainment to the Persians by Ijis bad horsemanshij). The 
next, day the man who supplied the ship with vegetables, and who 
spoke a little English, met him on board, and said, ‘‘ Don't be 
asliamed, sir, nobody knows you : bad rider ! 1 fell them, you, 
like all English, ride well, but that time they see you, veiy 
drunk !" We were much amused at this conception of our 
national character. The Persian thought it would have been a 
reproach for a man of a warlike nation not to ride well, but 
none for an European to get drunk. 

The other occurrence was still more characteristic. The 
Envoy or Elchee,^ as the Persians called him, had, among other 
plaVis for doing good, * one for the intrcMluction of potatoes. 
Among thosb who ifsfenod to •him, and apllllliided his disin« 
terested intentions to baiefit Persia, was a fat, smooth-faced 
young merchant, who obtained a •promise of a considerable 
quantity of potatoes for seed, having (according to his own 
report) rented a large piece of ground, that he might be an 
humble instrument in the hands of the British Representative for 
doing good. The latter, pleased with his zeal, honoured this 
excellent man with such particular attention, that, conceiving 
himself a prime favourite, he ventured one day to suggest that 
“ As the season was too far advanced for the potatoe-garden that 
year, it would not be unworthy of the Elchee’s wonted liberality 
to commute his intended present for a pair of pistols, or a piece 
of British broadcloth.”* This premature disclosure of the real 
object of tliis professed improver of the soil produced no little 
ridicule, in which his countrymenj who M^ere jealous of the 
favour he had enjoyed, joinetl most heartily, lie was known till 
the day of his death, which happened three years ago, by the 
name of Potatoes. It is satisfactory to add, thjit the plan for 
introducing this valuable root did not fail : they ^vere found to 
flourish at Abusheher, where they are called “ Malcolm'sf 
plum,” after the Elchee, who looks to the accident which gave 
his name to a useful vegetable as one of Ids best chances of 
enduring fame. 

The English factory, which had long bAn at Gombroon, had 




Elchee means ambassador, or representative of a foreign nation, 
f Alou, e, Malcolm. 
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been removed some years beftre to Abusheber. All the old 
servants had accompanied and one, of the name of Suffer, had 
recently*died, of whom I was delighted to hear, from the best 
authority, an anecdote, which* did credit to the kindness of our 
countr}’men, while it showed that even in this soil, good usage 
will generate strong and ^lasting attachment. Wlieii poor Suffer, 
who liad been fifty years a servant in the factory, was on his 
death-bed, the English doctor orderetl him a glass of wine. Tie 
at first reftise<l it, saying, “ I cannot take it ; it is forbidden iii 
the Koran.” But after a few moments he beggeil the doctor to 
give it him, saying, as he raise<l himself in his bed, “ Give me 
the wine ; for it is written in the sanic»volume, that all you unbe- 
lievers will be excluded from l^aradise*; and the e:tperiencc of 
fifty years teacl^pkne to prefer -yp^ir society in the other world, 
to any place unto whicli 1 can be advjfnced with my own coun- 
trymen.” He died a few hours after this sally, which I was glad 
to observe proved of value to his sou, a rough-looking lad named 
Dcrveish, who was introduced by the Resident to the Envoy, at 
the time the former told the story of the father’s attaclunent. 
Derveish was (al^eii into service, and I have watched his gradual 
advancement till he has become the proprietor of a large boat, 
which is the neplus ultra of the asnbition of an Abushelieree. 

The natives of this place are almost all of Arab race, and fond 
of the sea ; a propensity the more remarkable, as it is in such 
strong contrast with tlie disposition of the Persians, of whom all 
classes have an unconquerable antipathy to that element. But 
this is not the only characteristic distit^ction between these classes 
of men, who appejir to agre# in nothing but in dwelling in the 
same town. The i^ersians, who have been tempted by the hope 
of gain to exchange the fine climate of the elevated plains of the 
interior, for the sea-ports on the edge of the sultry desert, which 
forms the sho]|;es of the gulf, retain all the smooth pliant manners 
of their country ; and they look with disgust on what they deem 
the rude barbarous habits of the Arabians, who are the great 
body of the inhabitants of this track, and who can scarcely be 
distinguished, eitlier in look or sentiment, from tlieir kindred on 
the opposite shore. 

A remarkable instance of the difference of character, between 
the lower orders of these two classes, occurred one ''morning, 
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when the Envoy was preparing a^match, to be run by a beautiful 
English greyhound called Venus, and a strong Arabian dog 
named Kessib, or the Butcher. He was giving directidns to his 
master of the chase, Hyder, and e^ipressing his sanguine hopes of 
Venus's success: Mahomed Beg, a tall well-dr^sed Persian 
groom, assented to all his anticipations, saying, ‘‘ What preten- 
sions can that Arab dog have to run with the beautiful greyhound 
of the Klchee 

• Others joined in the same language, and the opinion appeared 
general, wlien an Arab, called Gherreeba,* whose pay was only 
four piastres t a month, whose chequered turban and cloth round 
his middle were not wortli^one, and whose occupation was sitting 
all day exposed to the sun, waleringsome grass screens that were 
placed against the dool- of the house to exeliid^the heat — darted 
up, and, with an eye 4)f fire and the most markal* energy, 
exclaimed, “ By the all-powerful, God, the Arab dog will 
triuinph.’']; 

Gherreeba was for the moment the representative of the 
feelings of his country. The parasites around stood watching the 
Elchee, and were not a little mortified wheq they heard him 
applaud the honest warmth and manly imlependence of the poiir 
Arab, who was invited to wit^iess the trial. It ended, like most 
similar trials, in ^'each party being cori\^nced that their own 
favourite was, or ought to ha\^ been, the winner. The dogs 
ran as usual beautifully : VenuFwas by far the fleetest ; but the 
chase, which was after ^ half-grown antelope, proved long, and 
the strength of the Butcher prevailed towards the close. It is 
however, justice to the deer species, while \ve are praising the 
canine, to add, that tlie antelope beat them both, 

* Ghcrreeb means poor— this man was really so ; but it is not unusual 
to meet Mahomedans, who are remarkable for their rank, pride, or wealth, 
with names of similar character, that have been given by^heir mothers in a 
spirit of religious humility. 

t The value of a piastre is about twenty ponce. 

t Billuh il azeem yadhfar al Arab. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Camp at Abusheher — Horses — Abdulla Aga— Anecdote of Arab. 

Soon after we arrived at Abusheher our camp looked like a fair 
for horses and mules. It was necessary to mount, not only the 
Elchec and his suite, but his escort of English and Indian 
cavalry, and all the servants, public and private ; for in Persia 
nobody walks. To suit the differ j.‘nt persons of our party, ani- 
mals of different descriptions wore wanted ; from the coarse 
Persian galloway* to the Arabian of pure strain, f many of which 
are bred on the Persian shore, with as much attention to pre- 
serve the original bloody as imported from Arabia, as could be 
shown in the first race-studs in England. 

Hyder, the Elchec’s master of the chase, was the person who 
imparted knowledge to me on all subjects relating to Arabian 
horses. He would descant by the«hour on the qualities of a colt 
that was yet untried, feut which, he concluded, must possess all 
the perfections of its sire and|jjam, with whose histories, and 
that of their progenitors, he was well acquainted. Hyder had 
shares in five or six fiunous brood mares r and he told me a mare 
was sometimes divided amongst ten or twelve Arabs, which 
accounted for the groups of half-iiakeii fellows whom I saw 
watching, with anxiety, the progress made by their managing 
partner in a bargain for one of the produce. They often dis- 
played, on these occasions, no small violence of temper ; and I 
have more than once observed a party leading off their ragged 
colt in a perfect fury, at the blood of Daghee or Shumehtee, or 
some renowned sire or grandsire, being depreciated by an inade- 
quate offer, from an ignorant Indian or European. 

The Arabs place still more value on their mares than on their 

Yahoo. 

t Regee Pak, the term by which these high-bred animals are distinguished, 
means literally ** pure veins.” 
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horses ; but even the latter are sometimes esteemed beyond all 
price. When the Envoy, returning from his former mission, 
was encamped near Bagdad, an Atab rode a bright bay horse, 
of extraordinary shape and beauty, before his tent, till he at- 
tracted his notice. On being asked if he would sell him — “ What 
will you give me ?” said he. It depends upon his age ; I sup- 
pose he is past five ?** “ Guess again,” \vas the reply. Four ?” 

“ Look at his mouth,” said the Arab, with a smile. On exami- 
nation he was found rising three ; this, from his size and perfect 
symmetry, greatly enhanced his value. The Envoy said, I 
will give you fifty tomans.”* “ A little more, if you please,” 
said the fellow, apparently, entertained. Eighty I a hundred !” 

He shook his head and •smiled. The offer came at last to two 
hundred tomans! ‘‘•Well,” said the Arab, seemingly quite 
satisfied, “ you need not^empJ me any farther — it is of* no use; 
you are a fine Elchee ; you have fine horses, camejs, and mules, 
and T am told you have loads of silver and gold : now,” added 
he, “ you want my colt, but you shall not have him for all you 
have got.” So sjiying he rode off‘ to the desert, whence he had 
come, and where he, no doubt, amused his brethren with an 
account of what had passed l^tween him and the European 
Envoy. 

Inquiry was made of some officers of the Pasha of Bagdad 
respecting this young man ; they did not know him, but conjec- 
tured that, notwithstanding his homely appearance, he- was the 
son or brother of a chie^ or perhaps himself the head of a family ; 
and such Arabs, they said, when in comparative affluence, no 
money could bribe to selFa horse like the one described. 

I was one day relating the above story to Abdulla Aga, the 
former governor of Bussorah, who was at Abusheher, having been 
obliged to fly from Turkey. He told me that, when in authority, he 
several times had great trouble in adjusting disputes among Arab 
tribes regarding a horse or mare which had been* qarried off by 
one of them from another ; not on account of the value of the 
animals, that haying been often offered ten-fold, but from jea- 
lousy of their neighbour’s becoming possessed of a breed of 
horses which they desired to remain exclusively in their own 
tribe. An Arab Shaikh or chief, he told me, who lived within 
A toman is a nominal coin, nearly the value of a pound sterling. 
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fifty miles of Bussorah, had a fs^d^rite breed of horses. He lost 
one of his best mares, and could not for a long time discover 
whether «he was stolen or IfjAi strayed. Some time afterwards, 
a young man of a different tribe, who had long wished to marry 
his daugliter, but had always been rejecteii by the Shaikh, ob- 
tained the lady's consent and eloped witli her. The Shaikh and 
his followers pursued ; but the lover and his mistress, mounted 
on the same horse, made a wonderful march, and escaped. The 
old chief swore that the fellow was either mounted upon the 
devil or the fiivourite mare he had lost. After his return he 
found, on inquiry, the latter was the case; that the lover was 
the thief of his mare as well as of his daughter, and that he had 
stolen the one for the purpose of canying off the other. He 
was quite gratified to think he had not b^en beaten by a horse 
of another breeds and was easily rcconcik^d to the young man, in 
order that he might recover {he mare, which appeared an object 
about which he was more solicitous than his daughter. 

Abdulla Aga is a man in whose company I take great plea- 
sure. Ilis understanding is vigorous and strong, and he has 
sufticient knowledge of the English character to speak his senti- 
ments witji freedom and confi<lence. 1 shall give the substance 
of a conversation T had with hiip about two weeks after my 
arrival, regarding the present condition of Persia and I'urkey, 
with the resources and character of both which slates he is inti- 
mately acquainted. Speaking of Turkey, he said he had no idea 
of its having the power to resist tlie slightest attack ; and he 
believed, if left alone, it would soon fall to pieces of itself. — 1 
am myself a 'J'nrk, and know my countrymen well : from the 
Grand Signior to the lowest pea.sant in the empire, they are 
alike devoid of public virtue and patriotism ; and that spirit of 
religion, which has long been the only bond of union that has 
kept this imwieldy stale together, is every day becoming fainter ; 
and while the Wah&,bees are making converts of the inhabitants 
of Arabia and Syria, the provinces of Turkey in Europe are 
relaxing from their religions zeal, and becoming eveiy day more 
i*ipe for the rule of those Christian nations, un^r whose power 
they must soon fall.” 

I could not help saying, I thought he drew an overcharged 
picture of the weak and distracted state of his country. “ You 
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will soon see/' he said, ‘‘whVtljer I am right or wrong. No 
man, whatever may be his rank, looks beyond his beard in Tur- 
key : if he can find any expedient fliat gives him a prosjJect of its 
growing grey in quiet, he is confent ; and where all arc so de- 
cidedly selfish in their view^s, who is to provide for the safety of 
the state, to guard which there must be some common sentiment 
of union ?" 

What think you of Persia?" I asked. Why, twenty 
times worse than of Turkey," replug he ; “ because they are 
to the full as devoid of every public principle, and much more 
ignorant. Believe me, you will soon be satisfied that they 
deserve this character. Can there be a doubt, at the present 
moment, how they ought to act between you ami the Frencli ? 
And yet you will bc*ablc to settle nothing with them that is in 
the least satisfactory, without heavy bribes or harsh measures. 
The latter," ho added, “ will be the wisest in the present instance ; 
for to feed their cupidity is oidy to wliet their appetite, and to 
eiicourage them in a course that will, in its result, prove as inju- 
rious to these short-sighted fools as to the interests of the English 
government." 

The Elchee’s intentions are so friendly," I observed in reply, 
“ and his w'islies so correspond with their true interests, that 
they must, I think, meet them, when all the%dvanbiges are 
explained." Jk>fore you anticipate sucee® from such an expla- 
nation, you should be certain that those to whom you speak Iiave 
sense to comprehend ygu, which the Persians certainly have not. 
They think of nothing at this monient but the Russians, with 
w hom they have discovered they are not able to cohtend. The 
Freneh pretend to relieve them from this formidable danger, 
w'hich they have not themselveff the courage to face ; and they 
cling to this promise without ever considering how far those who 
make it have the means of performing it. They neither under- 
stand the nature or distance of the resources of England or France, 
and are consequently incapable of forming a correct idea of the 
comjmrative power which those states possess of aiding or in jiiring 
them. They know that Bombay is within a month’s sail, JNIadras 
six w^eeks, and Calcutta two months ; and they believe you have 
some ships at these places ; but even of these tliey have no clear 
idea ; and as to Europe, they are as ignorant as an Abyssinian." 
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‘‘Assuredly/* said I, “you underrate their knowledge.** “ I 
do not,** said Abdulla ; “ the^ are worse than I have painted 
them, and their ignorance is so fortified by pride, that there is 
no hope of tbeir amendment. *Why (said he, with animation), 
what can you expect from men who are ignorant of the surface 
of the globe? There,*’ said he, poititing to a rude Turkisli book 
on geography, which lay near him, and appeared! to be a trans- 
lation from an old geographical grammar — •‘ there is the only 
source of my knowledge, which does not place me on a par witli* 
one of your schoolboys of twelve years of age ; and yet I am a 
wonder among these fools, w'ho are astonished at the extent of 
my information in this branch of scienc#.’* 

Though I think it is a very deep and \^se observation of that 
arch politician Machiavel, that the^report of a man who has fled 
his country should not be implicitly trusted, as there must be a 
bias in his mind to depreciate* what he has been o})liged to aban- 
don ; still there is much truth in tlie picture winch Abdulla 
drew of Turkey, and his description of the Persians was not 
greatly exaggerated. The knowledge of that nation is limited 
to what they see before them, and their ideas of other States are 
very indistinct and confused, and consequently liable to frequent 
fluctuations and changes. All ranks in IVrsia are brought up to 
admire show aiiR parole ; and they are more likely to act from 
the dictates of imagi^tion and vanity, than of reason and judg- 
ment. Their character was well dniwn by Mahomed Nubbee 
Khan, the late ambassador to India. “ J If you wdsh my country- 
men to understand you, speak to their eyes, not their ears.** 

My conversation with Abdulla Aga was interrupted by the 
arrival of a medical gentleman, who had long resided Jit 
Abusheher, and who was not iTiorc remarkable for skill in his 
profkssion than a kimlness of heart, which led him to devote his 
time to the pooi; inhabitants of the country who sought his aid. 
He had just been setting the broken leg of an Arab, of whom he 
gave tis a very characteristic anecdote. 

“ The patient,” the doctor said, “ complained more of the 
accident which had befallen him than I thought becoming in 
one of his tribe. This* I remarked to him, and his answ'cr was 
truly amusing. ‘ Do not think, doctor, I should have uttered 
one word of complaint if my own high-bred colt, in a playful 
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kick, had broke both my legs ;tbut to have a bone broken by a 
brute of a jackass is too bad, and I^will complain.’ ” 

This distinction of feeling, as to the mode in which t)ones are 
broken, is not confined to the ACrabs. I once met an artillery- 
man, after an action in India, with his^rm shattered, who was 
loudly lamenting his bad fortune. I pointed, in an upbraiding 
manner, to some fine fellowa on the ground, whose luck had been 
worse. It is •not the wound, sir,” he retorted, in a passion, 
of which I complain ; liad 1 lost a limb by a cannon-ball, I 
should not have said a word ; but to lose one by a rascally rocket 
would make any one mad ! ” 
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CHAl’TER V. 

Hunting and Hawking— Entertainment of the Shaikh — Tollemache — Mirage 
— Nadir Shah and Turkish Ambassador- 

AVk were kept several weeks at Abusheher; and amon^ other 
aninseiiients by whicli we beguiled the tedium of our sojourn at 
this dull sea-port, were those of huntiuj^ and hawking; which, 
according to the JNiiurods of ouf jjarty, are nowhere found in 
greater perfection: but as the mode of killing the game differs 
essentially from that of other countries, I shall describe it, that 
such sportsmen as can read may jufige of its merits. 

The huntsiiHuj proceed to a large plain, or rather desert, near 
the sea-side : tliey have hawks and greyhounds ; the former 
earrieil in the usual manner, on the hanil of the huntsman ; the 
latter le<l in a leash by a horseman, generally the same who 
carries tlie hawk. When the antelope is seen, they endeavour to 
get as near as possible ; hut the aniiiial, the moment it observes 
them, goes off at a rate that seems swifter than the wind ; the 
horsemen are instantly at full speed, having slipped the dogs, 
ff it is a single deer, they at the time fly the hawks ; but if a 
herd, they wait till the dogs have fixed on a })articular antelope. 
The hawks, skimming along near the ground, soon reach the 
<leer, at whose head they [)ounce in succession, and sometimes 
with a violence that knocks it over. At all events, they confuse 
the animal so much as to stop its spocnl in such a degree that 
the dogs can cojue up ; and in an iustmit men, horses, dogs, and 
hawks, surround the unfortunate <leer, against which their unitetl 
efforts have been combined. The part of the chase that sur- 
prise<l me most was the extraordinary combination of the hawks 
and the clogs, whicli throughout seemed to look to each other 
for aid. This, I was* told, was the result of long and skilful 
training. 

' The antelope is supposed to be the fleetest quadruped on earth, 
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and the rapidity of the first bur^ of the chase I have described is 
astonishing. The run seldom exceeiis three or four miles, and 
often is not half so much. A fawn is an easy victory ; the doe 
often runs a good chase, and tl!e buck is seldom taken. The 
Arabs are, indeed, afraid to fly their hawks at the latter, as these* 
fine birds, in pouncing, frequently impale themselves on its 
sharp horns. 

The hawks used in this sport are of a species that I have 
never seen in any other country. This breed, which is called 
Clierkh, is not large, but of great beauty and symmetry. ‘ 

Another mode of running down the antelope is practised here, 
and still more in the ifft^krior of Persia. Persons of tjje Jughest. 
rank lead their own greyhounds in a long silken leash, which 
passes through the collar, a^d« is ready to slip the momeiit the 
huntsman chooses. Tfic welbtrained dog goes aloifgside the 
liorse, and keeps elear of him when* at full speed, and in all kinds 
of country. When a herd of aiitelopeKS is seen, a consultation is 
held, and the most experienced determine the point towards 
which they are to be driven. The field (as an English sports- 
man would term it) then disperse, and while some drive the 
htu'd in the desired direction, those with the dogs take tlieir post 
on the same line, at the distance of about a mile from each 
other ; one of. the worst dogs is then slipped at the herd, and 
from tlie moment he singles out an antelope the whole body are 
in motion. The object of the horsemen who have greyhounds is 
to intercept its course^ and to slip fresh dogs, in succession, at 
the fatigued animal. In rare iiistaiices the second dog kills. It 
is generally the third or fourth ; and even tliese, when the deer 
is strong, and the ground favourable, often fail. This sport, 
which is very exhilarating, was the delight of the late King of 
Persia, Aga Mahomed Khan, whose taste is inherited by the 
present Sovereign. 

The novelty of these amusements interested me, and I was 
])leased, on accompanying a party to a village, about twenty 
miles from Abusheher, to sec a^species of hawking, peculiar, T 
believe, to the sandy plains of Persia, on which the Ilubara,* a 

• ♦ The Hubara usually weighs from seven to eleven pounds. On its head 
is a tuft of black and white ^/eathers ; the back of the head and neck are 
spotted black ; the side of me head and throat are white, as well as the 
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noble species of bustard is fouii^ on almost bare plains, where it 
has no slielter but a small shrub called geetuck. When we went 
in quest Of them we ha<i a partj^ of about twenty, all well mounted. 
Two kinds of hawks are necessary for this sport ; the first, the 
Vherkh (the same whicJi is flown at tlie antelope), attacks them 
on the ground, but will not follow them on the wing ; for this 
reason, the Bhyree, a hawk well known in India, is flown the 
moment the hubara rises. 

As we rode along in an extended line, the men who carried 
the cherkhs every now and then unhooded and held them up, 
that they might fhok over the plain. The first hubara we 
found afforded us a proof the astonishing quickness of sight of 
one of the hawks ; he fluttered to be loose, and tlie man who 
held him gave a wlioop, as he threw liim off* his hand, and set 
off at full speed. We all did the sjutuv. At first we only sjiw 
our hawk skimming over th^ plain, but soon perceived, at a dis- 
tance of more than a mile the beautiful s})eekled hubara, with 
his hwid erect, and wings outspread, running forward to meet his 
adversary. The cherkh made several unsuccessful pounces, 
which were either evaded or repelled by the beak or wings of the 
hubara, which at last found an opportunity of rising, when a 
bhyree was instantly flown, and tl^ whole party wcu’e again at 
full gallop. We had a flight of more than a mile, when the 
liubara alighted, and was killed by another cherkh, who 
attacked him on the ground. This bird weigheil ten pounds. 
We killed several others, but were not al\vays successful, having 
seen our hawks tw ice completely beaten during the two days we 
followed this fine sport, 

I'lie inhabitants of the country over whicli we hunted are all 
Arabs. They live, like their brethren in other parts, almost 
entirely on camels’ milk and dates. Their care appears limited 
to the preservation of the animal and the projKigation of the tree, 
which yield what they account the best of this world’s luxuries ; 
and these not only furnish this lively race of men with food, but 
with almost all the metaphors iu which their language abounds. 

under part of the body ; the breast is slate-coloured ; the feathers of the 
wing are greenish brown, speckled with black; the bill of a very dark grey 4 
and on each side of the neck is a large and handsome tuft of feathers, black 
and white alternately. 
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Of this we had an amusing instance : amongst others who ac- 
companied the Elchee on this sporting expedition was a young 
officer, who measured six feet seve*ii inches : he, like others, had 
lain down to take an hour’s repose, between our morning and 
evening liunt. An old Amb who was desired to awake him, 
smiling, said to his servant, “ Entreat your date-tree to rise/' 
We had a hearty laugh at our friend , who was not at first quite 
reconciled to this comparison of his eominanding stature to 
the pride of the desert. 

If we were amused by the field-diversions of the Persians and 
Arabs, they were equally so with our rnod^ of hunting. The 
Elchee had brought a fow couples of English fox-hounds, in- 
tending them as a present to the heir-apparent, Abbas Meerza. 
With this small packVe had several excellent runs. One morn- 
ing we killed a fox, aft»r a very hard chase ; and while’the rest 
of the party were exulting in their success, cutting off poor 
reyfiard’s brush, praising the hounds, adding some two feet to a 
wall tlieir horses liad cleared, laughing at those who had got 
tumbles, and recounting many a hair-breadth escape, I was en- 
tertained by listening to an Arab peasant, who, with animated 
gestures, was narrating to a group of his countrymen all he had 
seen of this noble hunt. “ There went tlie fox,” said he, point- 
ing w ith a crooked stick to a clump of date-trees ; “ there h(‘ 
went at a great rate ; 1 halloocxl, and hallooed, but nobody heard 
me, and 1 tliought he must get away ; but when lie was quite 
out of sight, up eanic a. large spotted dog, and then another and 
another ; they all had their noses on the ground, and gg-ve 
tongue, w how, whow, w how% so loud that I was frighteneil ; — 
away went these devils, w ho soon found the poor animal ; after 
tliem galloped the Far ingees*, sliouting and trying to make a 
noise louder than the dogs : no wonder they killed the fox among 
them ; but it is certainly tine sport. Our Shaijvh has no dogs 
like these.” 'J'his last remark was assented to by all })resent, 
and tlie possession of a breed of dogs, which their Shaikh liad 
not, added not a little, in the eyes of those peasants, to the cha- 
racter of the mission. 

We w^ero now busy preparing to lea\xj Abusheher. Before^ 

* Faringeo, which is a corruption of Frank, is the name given to an Euro- 
pean over all Asia. 
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we took our departure, the Shaikh gave the Elchee and Ins suite 
an entertainment. Among other subjects of conversation at this 
feast, the name of the DerV'eish Abdulla, who had some years 
before visited that port, and sailed for India, was mentioned. 1 
smiled as they related stories of his sanctity and learning, and 
still more as I found different parties, a Turk, a Persian, and an 
Arab, contending for the honour their country derived from his 
belonging to it. “You liave only to hear him speak, and re- 
peat poetry,’* said Ilajee Ismael, “ tube certain lie is a Persian.” 
“ It is his reecital of passages of the Koran that convinces me 
he is an Arab,” said the Shaikh. “ You may say what you like,” 
said Abdulla Aga, “but no man but. a native of Turkey ever 
spoke Turkish like Derveish Abdulla.’** 

At this part of the conversation I put In my word, and said, 
“ Rcalff, gentlemen, you arc all* mistaken ; the far-lamed Der- 
veish you iiieiition is a Frenchman, his real name is Tollemache, 
and I know him well.” It was not a mere smile of incredulity 
with which they listened. The remark 1 had made, while it re- 
ceived not the least credit, excited unpleasant feelings, and a 
friend near me whispered tliat it waa better to abstain from the 
subject. 

The following is a short Instory, of tliis remarkable individual, 
wlio has attained such a perfection in the languages and manners 
of the natives of Asia as to deceive the most learned. 

Mons. Tollemache, the son of a Dragoman at Constantinople, 
was many years ago recommended to Mj;. AVarreu Hastings, who 
patronised him; but a quarrel, in which he was involved, 'at 
Calcutta, led to his leaving that city and going to the north- 
western part of India, from whence he went into the countries of 
Cabool, Ivhorassan, and Persia, and \Vas lost trace of by his 
European friends for twelve years. Ilis latter name in Persia 
was the Derveish Abdulla, un<ler which he became renowned for 
his piety and ‘learning. He had officiated as first reader of 
prayers’*^ before the late King, who honoured lum with Ids 
favour. lie came to Abusheher, from wlience he went to Surat, 
where, after Jiis overtures of service to the English government 
haxl been refused, he# proceeded to the Isle of France, and is 
mentioned in Lord Wellesley's notes as the person employed 

Paish Namaz. 
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there with Tippoo Sultan’s Ambassadors. On proceeding after- 
wards to the Red Sea he was madejmsoner by^ Admiral Blanket, 
and sent to Bombay, where I became acquainted with hfm at the 
house of a friend with whom he nffsided. 

The memory of Tollemacheiwas stored with rare Persian 
t^ems and songs : his conversation was, from his various know- 
ledge, very entertaining. Of his power to assume any Asiatic 
character, the following anecdote will suffice. lie had been 
dilating on his success in deceiving natives of the countries 
througli wliich he passed, and observed me to be rather incredu- 
lous. I had not remarked his leaving the room sonie minutes 
before I diil, but, when diivnig out of the gate, I was so annoyed 
by the importunities oPa Mahomaian mendicant, who w’as al- 
most naked, that I alfused him, and threatened to use my whip, 
if he did not desist, when the fellow burst info a fit of faiighter, 
and asked me if 1 so soon forgot my acquaintances ? I could 
hardly credit niy eyes and ears on recognising Tolleniache ; and 
tlie recollection of this occurrence prevented me saying more to 
niy friends at the Shaikh’s party, whom I left in the belief that 
the holy Abdulla M'as a saint upon earth. 

The first march from Abuslieher we had to pass over a desert 
plain of considerable extent, oa which I amused myself by watch- 
iug^narrowly the various changes, a.s we were near or remota^from 
it, of that singular vapour, called by the French Mirage, and by 
the Arabs and Persians Sirab. 

The influence of this, vapour in changing the figure of objects 
is very extraordinary ; it sometimes gives to tliose seen tlirough 
it the most fantastical shapes ; and, as a general effect, 1 think 
it always appears to elevate and make objects seem mucli taller 
tliaii they really are. A man, for instance, seen through it at 
the distance of a mile and a half^||pon the level plain appears to 
be almost as tall as a date tree. , 

Its resemblance to water complete, and justifies all the me- 
taphors of poets, and their tales of thirsty and deluded travellers. 

The most singular quality of this vapour is its power of reflec- 
tion. When a near observer is a little elevated, as on liorseback, 
he will see trees and other objects reffectfcd as from the surface 
of a lake. The vapour, when seen at a distance of six or seven 
miles, appears to lie upon. the earth like an 0 [)aque mass; and it 
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certainly does not rise many fee| above the ground, for I observed, 
that while the lower part of the town of Abusheher was hid from 
the vie^, some of the moreVlevated buildings, and the tops of a 
few date trees, were distinctl;f*visible. 

Among the presents for his majesty of Persia were two light 
field-pieces, to which were attacheil a select detachment of horse- 
artillery. Great care was taken to wpiip this party in the best 
style ; and as they had a difficult march to perform, they were 
sent in advance, tinder the tall officer who has been already men- 
tioned, Our third stage to Dalkhee was so rough and stony, 
that we were alarmed lest we should hear bad accounts of their 
progress; but our fears were all dissipated by the reports of the 
villagers. 

“ 'ilieir fathers,” they said had nev^r seen such guns, nor 
such a }*oung man as their officer.^ “ ^Vhy,” said an old Moullah, 
‘‘ I have often seen onr guns; they move only a few yards in an 
hour, though dragged by a hundred oxen and a hundred men, 
and at every step the air resounds with ‘ Ya Allah ! ya Allah 1’ 
(O God! O God!) iny countrymen being obliged to invoke 
Heaven to help them in their heavy work ; but your young 
officer (wlio is himself a wonder in size) jumps upon his horse 
and cries ‘ tap, tap,’ anil away trut the guns like feathers. We 
all came to look at him and his guns, and stared till we Were 
tired ; and eveiy one expressed his admiration. As for me, I 
liave commenced a poem upon the party.” The Elchee, who 
' had been laughing, looked grave at thi# threat of a kasseda or 
ode ; for he is already overwhelmed with such compositions : 
every man in Persia who can make two lines rhyme in praise of 
the Mission being anxious to change, so soon as possible, the pro- 
duct of his imagination into solid piastres. 

All our baggage and camp equipage was canded upon mules ; 
and no country can boast of finer animals of this description than 
Persia. They carry heavy burdens, and travel great distances, 
at a rate of better than four miles an hour. They go in strings ; 
and I was amused to see them, when at the end of the march 
and unloaded, tied in circles, going after each other, at their 
usual })ace, till they were cool. 

The Kliater-bashee, or master of the mules, is a person of ftie 
greatest importance. This class of men are generally known by 
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the strength of their frame, and,#,bove all, of their lungs, which 
are continually exercised in consi^ing man and beast to every 
species of torment and evil, both in this world and the rfext. On 
the first mission to Persia we hirfl a mule-driver called Hajee 
Hashem, who, from his strengtll and temper, was the terror of 
caravans. This man, on our second day’s march, anxious to 
unload his mules, refused to pay any attention to the injunctions 
of Peter, the Elchee's steward, and carelessly cast a box contain- 
ing glass upon some loose stones, at the hazard of breaking its 
contents. Peter, who hacl been educated on board a man-of-war, 
and was a very stout fellow, irritateci beyond bearing at this 
treatment of his pantry ware, seized Ilajee by the waist, and 
before he had time to iflake an effort, cast him over the animal 
he had so rudely unloaded ; and while the astonished mule-driver 
lay sprawling, and not* yet knowing whether his bones were 
broken, Peter, calling his interpreter, a Persian servant, who 
had learned a little English at Bombay — Tell that fellow,” he 
said, in a voice which showed his mge was only half expended, 
‘‘ it is lucky for him that his bones are not so brittle as my glass, 
of which he will take better care another time.” 

Having witnessed this scene, I anticipated a complaint to the 
Elchoe ; but what was my surprise to learn, that Hajee Hashem 
had petitioned to be exclusively attaclied, with his mules, to, 
I’etePs department ! He was so ; they continued always fhe 
best of friends ; and no disappointment could be greater than that 
of the ohl Hajee, wheu he came to furnish cattle for the second 
mission, at finding his ally Peter wsis not of the party. 

The ground of Hajee llashem’s attachment to his friend may 
be deemed extraordinary ; but had the master muleteer been a 
historian, he might have pleaded high authority in his own coun- 
try, for valuing another for superiority in the rough qualities in 
w'hich he himself excelled. 

The emperor of Constantinople, Mahmood the Fifth, the great 
rival of Nadir Shah, desiring to humble the vanity of that con- 
queror, and knowing he valued himself more on his superior 
bodily power and ste^^torian voice that on any other qualities, r 
selectetl, as an Envoy to Persia, a porter, •of extraordinary per* 
soTial strength and most powerful lungs. 

The Envoy had merely charge of a letter, which he was told 
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to deliver in person to the king, to require an answer, and 
return. The fame of this remarkable diplomatist preceded him ; 
and Nadir was advised not to^receive him, as his deputation was 
deemed an insult. But curiosity overcame all other considera- 
tions, and he* was introduced on% day that there was a very full 
court. 

When the Turk approached the throne^ Nadir, assuming his 
fiercest look, and exerting his voice to the utmost, said, What 
do you desire of me Almost all started, and the hall vibrated 
to the sound ; but the Envoy, with an undaunted air, and in a 
Voice of thunder which made Nadir’s appear like the treble of a 
child, exclaimed, ‘‘ Take that letter, cMid give me an answer, that 
I may return to my master.” 

The court were in amazement ;^aH eyes were turned on Nadir, 
whose frowning countenance gradually relaxed into a smile, ami, 
turning to his courtiers, die said, “ After all, the lellow certainly 
has merit,” He was outdone, but he could not help, like Hajee 
Hashem, respecting in another the qualities he valued in 
himself. 

Nailir is stated to have retorted the intended insult, by saying 
to the Envoy, when he gave him leave to depart, Tell 
Mahmood I am glad to find he* lias one man in his dominions, 
and has had the good sense to send liim liere, that we may be 
satisfied of the fact.” . . 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Elclioe’s Lectures — Mehmandar’s Journal — Arab Nurse — Bluc-beard-*Per- 
sian Ceremony — King's Picture. 

The Elcliefc, from the moment we landed in Persia, has been 
lecturing us on the importance of the conduct of every indivi- 
dual, as connected wfth a just impression of the national 
character. ‘‘ Those i^ersians^’ said he to us one day, have no 
knowledge beyond theii* country ; tliey understand no language 
hut their own and Arabic ; and though all the better classes 
read, the books to which they have access afford them little if any 
information, except of Asia. Europe, in fact, is only known by 
name, and by general aiul confused accounts of the fame of its 
nations, and their coini)arative greatness. They arc, how'ever,” 
he added, “ a very keen and observing people, and full of 
curiosity. In the absence of* books, they will peruse us, and 
from what they hear and see, form their opinion of our country. 
Let us take care, therefore, that nothing is found in the page but 
what is for tlie honour of England ; and believe me that, with such 
a people, more depends ^ipon personal impressions than treaties.’^ 
With these sentiments, every wonl arul act was shaped by him, 
and, so far as he could command and influence them, by others, 
to raise the English character. It was not enough that we were 
to give an example of all kinds of good qualities, but we were 
to be active and capable of fatigue, to show the Persians we were 
^ soldiers. The Envoy or Elchee, as they called hmi, happened to 
have a robust form, and a passion for shooting and hunting. It 
was, therefore, nothing more than an amusement to him to ride 
fifty or sixty miles of a morning, that he might surpass his Meh- 
mandar or entertainer in his own line, but it was far otherwise to 
many of his suite. I did not like it ; and a aear relation of his, who 
wfis rather weak, and, like me, of sedentary habits, used to in- 
veigh bitterly against these “political rides,” as he scoffingly 
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termed them. There was, howfever, some sense in the Elchee’s 
proceedings, as I di8COvere<|,^ wlieii an intimacy Mith our old 
Mehmandar, Mahomed Sheriff Khan, a Burgashattee,* led to 
his showing me a journal he h^i written for the infomiation of 
the court by whom he was deputed, in order to enable them to 
judge, by the aid of his observations, what kind of a person and 
.jation they had to deal with. I shall transcribe the jmssage, 
which was literally as follows : — 

The Elchee and the English gentlemen with him, rise at 
dawn of day ; they mount their horses and ride for two or three 
hours, when they come home and breakfast. Frdrn that time till 
four o’clock, when they dine, the ^Elchee is either looking 
at horses, conversing, reading, or writing j he never lies down, 
and, if he has nothing else to do, Jo walks backwards and for- 
wards before his tent-door, or within it. He sits but a short 


time at dinner, mounts his horse again in the evening, and wiien 
returned from his ride, takes tea, after which he converses, 
or plays at cards till ten o’clock, when he retires to rest ; and 
next day pursues nearly the same course. 

What I chiefly remark is, that neither he nor any of the 
gentlemen sleep during the day, nor do they ever; when the 
weather is warm, recline upon carpets as we do. They are cer- 
tainly very restless persons ; but when it is considered that these 


habits cause their employing so much more time eveiy day in 
busincp, and in acquiring knowledge, than his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, it is evident that at the end of a yesr they must have some 
advantage. I can understand, frotn what I see, better than I 
could before, how this extraordinary people conquered India. 
My office is very fatiguing, for the Elchee, though a good- 
natured man, has no love of quiet, and it is my duty to be 
delighted with all he does, and to attend him on all occasions.” 

This journal was written upon observations made before we 
left Abusheher. The poor old Mehmandar was compelled, soon 

U *** constant attetidance ; for, as 

the Elchee’s duty and inclination coincided, he was seldom 
satisfied with a stage of twenty or thirty miles, but usually went 
out m the evening of »he same day to hunt, which, no doubt, 

aowSSSr"® this old 
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made the desired impression, and led the IJersians in his suite to 
think, if the English, in very sport, so harassed their friends, 
what would become of their enemies ? 

My friend, Maliomed Sheriff ^an, was, as appears from his 
journal, a keen observer. He liaA the reputation of being a good 
soldier ; but his distinguishing feature was pride in his condition 
as the chief of a tribe, and as representing, in his person, a por- 
tion of the authority of the King of Kings ! This pride, how- 
ever, which often flamed forth in real or assumed rage, was 
much regulated in its action by a regard for his own interests. 
^He ivas always civil to the Elchee, and those with him, but to 
all upon whom his office* gave him claims liis d(?meanour was 
haughty and overbearing^, till soothed by concession or bribes. 
I met the Meiimaudar one mojning, with a man leading a beau- 
tiful Arab colt, to which he pointed, saying, That old scoun- 
drel, Shaikh N^i^r (Governor of Abusheher), had very nearly 
deprived me of that animal.*^ ‘‘ What !*’ said I, could he 
venture to take him from you?” “ No,” said he ; “ the horse 
was his ; but he had concealed him so carefully that I was near 
going away without getting him. I heard of him before I left 
Sfiiraz, and* have been on the search ever since I came to Abu- 
sheher. ' I have just found •him, hidden in an inner room, 
covered with dirt : and then to hear Jiow the old fool whined 
about this colt of his favourite Daghee,* as he called him. He 
meant him, he said, to mount his son, a i>uny wretch, who was 
standing by, entreating me to list ep. to his father’s prayer, and 
not to take away their only favourite ; to save which, they offered 
seveml useless animals and some money. But 1 laughed out 
loud,” concluded Mahomed Sheriff Khan, stroking his grizzly 
beard, and said, they knew little of an old wolf like me, if they 
thought I was to be moved by their bleating, or tricke<l by their 
cunning. ‘ Go,’ Kiid I to the old Shaikh, ‘ and build a boat for 
tliat hopeful heir of yours ; it will befit liim better than a horse 
like this, which is only suited for a son of mine to ride upon.* ** 

I soon afterw^ards saw old Shaikh Nasser moving slowly along, 
muttering his usual phrase, “ There *s no harm done :t Persian 

• * A celebrated stud-horse of Shaikh Nasser, 
t na dar^dL, which is literally translated iu the text, was a phrase 
used by this old chief on every* occasion. 
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scoundrels, Arab fools, all wij! go to hell togethef^J /^God is 
just ! — Well, well, the?e *s no harm done.'* I spoke to him — he 
took no hotice, but went to^fiis ui^ual seat to superintend some 
carpenters, who were buildin^tf" vessel which had been on the, 
stocks about seventy years ; tlnlre his smothered passion found 
vent in the most virulent abuse of all his tribe who appipachefl 
him. When I spoke to him some time afterwards, he seemed in 
better humo\ir. “ This ship,” said he, pointing to the fibs of the 
rude vessel, “ will be finished some djiy or other, luul she yill 
hold us all : tliere is no harm done.** 

Mahomed vSherift Khan used to laugh at his own habits, wiicli 
lie deemed less personal than belonging to Iiis condition. One 
day, when riding through the streets, Ife observed me lookjng 
significantly at liis Tiirkurnan Jiorse stretefiing Ids long neck to 
seize sonie greens, which a rmin was cawyirig in a l)asket on his 
head — He has learnt it,”* said my friend, with a smile. 

When I looked on the desert arid plains whicii lie between 
Abusheher and the mountains, and saw tlie ignorant, half-iiakwl, 
swarthy men and women broiling nn<ier a burning sun, with 
hardly any food but dates, my bosom swelled with pity for tlieir 
condition, and 1 felt the dignity of the human species degradeii 
by their contented looks. Sure!);,’* said 1 to Khojah Arratoon, 
an Armenian (known in the ndssiou by tlu^ name of Blue-beard), t 
“ these peo{)le cannot be so foolish as to be happy in this iidser- 
able and uidnstructed state. They appear a lively, intelligent 
race — can they be insensible to their ckomparatively wietched 
condition ? Do they not hear of otlter countries ? have they no 
envy, no desire for improvement?** Tlie good old Armenian 
smiled, and said, “ No; they are a very happy race of people, 
and so far from envying the condition of others, they pity them. 
But,** added he, seeing my surprise, “ I will give you an anec- 
dote wdiich will explain the grountl of this feeling. 

‘‘ Some time since, an Arab woman, an inhabitant of Abushe- 
her, went to England f with the cldldren of a Mr. Beauman. 

♦ /imoohhta mt, 

t The nick-name of Blue-beard was given by some of the young men of 
oiir party to our Treasurei^ Khojah Arratwm, from that colour being one 
day predominant in the dye he had used to oruament\is beard. This excet- 
leiU man is now no more. 

t This story has been told by Sir John Malcolm, in his history, ha illus- 
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She rfemaine^l in your country fo&r years. When she returned, 
all gathered "round her to gratify tl^eir curiosity about Vingland. 

WJiht did you find there? is i|^;fine country? are the people 
rich? ar^ they happy ?*' She am^ered, ‘ The country was like a 
j^rden ; the people were rich, nad fine clothes, fine houses, fine 
horses, *fine carriages, and were said to be very wise and happy.’ 
Her audience were filled with envy of the English, and a glooni 
spread over them, which showed discontent at their own condi - 
tion. They were departing with this sentiment, when the woman 
happened to say, ‘ England certainly wants one thing.’ ‘What 
is that ?’ said the Arabs eagerly. ‘ TJiere is not a single date 
tree in the w|iole country V ‘Are you sure?' was the genenil 
exclamation. ‘ Positive,* sfiid the old nurse ; ‘ 1 looked for 
nothing else all the time I was#there, but I looked in vaip.’ This 
informa|tion produced an instantaneous change of feeling among 
the Arabs : it was pity, not envy, tliat now filled their breasts ; 
and they went away, wondering how’ men could live in a country 
where there were no date trees T* 

Tin’s anecdote was told me as T was jogging on the road, 
alongside my friend Blue-beard, on our first march from 
Abusheher. I rode the remainder of the way (ten good miles) 
without speaking a worti, bift pondering on the seeming con- 
tnuliction between the wisdom of Providence and the wisdom of 
man. I even went so far as to doubt the soundness of many 
admirable speeches and some able pamphlets 1 had read, regard- 
ing the rapid diffusion* of knowledge. I changed to a calcu- 
lating mood, and began to think it was not quite honest, even 
admitting it was wise, to take away wdiat men posst‘ssed, of con- 
tent and happiness, until you could give them an equal or greater 
amount of the same articles. 

B(^fore leaving Abusheher we had received many proofs of 
the favour of the Prince Regent of Shiraz. Soon after our 
arrival at that place, a favourite officer of his guards brought a 
present of twelve mule loads of fruit. Wlien this young man 
came to pay his respects to the Elchee, Khojah Arratoon desired 

tralioii of some of his facts or opinions ; bnt he ibas taken this, and many 
other equally good things, from me, without ever acknowledging them ; I 
shall, therefore, stand on no ceremony when it suits my purpose to reclaim 
my property. 
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to withdraw. When asked theVeason : Why/^ said he, “ the 
person wjio is deputed by th# .Prince is a Georgian, the son of 
my next door neighbour in^Teflis. When Aga Mahomed 
Khan plundered that city, in 1TO7, he was made a prisoner, with 
twenty or thirty thousand young persons of both sexes ; and 
having since been compelled to become a Mahomedan, and 
now enjoying high rank, he may be embarrassed at seeing me.” 
The Envoy said, ‘‘ It does not signify ; you are niy Treasurer, 
and must be present at the visit of ceremony : depend upon it 
he will not notice you.” It was as predicted ; the bearer of the 
present, a very handsome young man, superbly dressed, and of 
finished manners, appeared to have no jj^nowledge pf Arratoon, 
though his eye rested on liirn once or twice. When the visit 
was over^ the good Armenian coi]4d not contain himself : ‘‘ The 
viJe Mahomerlan wretch 1 ” he exclaim^!, “ he has lost sight 
and feeling, as well as religion and virtue. Have I given him 
sweatmeats so often, to be stareil at as a stranger ? 1 should 

like to know who was his father, that he shoiild look down upon 
me. It will be a mournful tale,” he concluded, that I shall 
have to write to his mother, who is in great distress, and who, 
poor deluded creature ! lives in hopes that there is still some 
good in this dog of a son of herS ” There was a mixture of 
wounded pride, of disappointment, and humanity, in Blue- 
beard’s sentiments, that made them at once amusing, and 
affecting. 

He, came, however, early next raornffig to the Envoy with 
a very different countenance, and evidently deeply affected. 

WJiat injustice have I not done,” said he, “ to that excellent 
young man ! He sent a secret mes.senger to me last night ; and 
when we iriet, ran to embrace me, and aflter telling me the 
short tale of his captivity, sufferings, and subsequent advance- 
ment, inquired* in the most earnest manner after his mother. 
He has not only given a hundred tomans to relieve her imme- 
diate wants, but has settled that I am to be the Agent for future 
remittances. He informed me that he recognised the friend of 
his youth, and never had more difficulty than in the effort to 
appear a stranger ; but he explained Ins reasons for being so 
cautious : he is not only a Mahomedan, but has married into a 
respectable family, and is a great favourite with the Prince, 
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and must, therefore, avoid any cofiduct that could bring the least 
shade of suspicion on the sincerity ^f his faith or allegiance. I 
shall make his mother very happy.” continued Blue-beard, who 
was evidently quite flattered bjphe personal attention of the 
young Georgian, and the confiflence reposed in him ; ‘‘ for I 
will, wlien I send her the tomans, tell her my conviction, that 
her son, whatever he may profess, is a Christian in his heart. 
Indeed he must be so ; for if he had been a true Mahomedan he 
w'ould have acted like one, and have disowned, not supported, 
his mother, whom he must consider an infidel.” 

The Prince Regent of Fars, or Persia Proper, sent, soon 
after our arrival at Abusheher, a young nobleman of his own 
tribe, Hassan Khan IQijir, to attend the FJchee as Mehmandar. 
My intimacy, from old acquaintance, with Jaflier Khan, Go- 
vernor of Abusheher, led to his showing me the letter he had 
received from his brother, the Prince’s vizier, regarding the re- 
ception of this personage. It is so good a specimen of the 
minute attention the Persians give to forms that I translated it. 
Its contents were as follow^s : — ./ 

My dear Brother, 

Hassan Khan Kajir^ who is appoirded Mehmandar to 
General Malcolm, is a nobleman of the first rank and family. 
He will keep you informed of his progre.ss. When he arrives at 
Dalkhce* he will send on this letter, and write you on the sub- 
ject of his w aiting upoM the General, the day he comes to camp. 
You will proceed to meet him, wdth all the garrison of 
Abusheher, as far as the date trees on the border of the desert. 
You will accompany him to General Malcolm’s tent, and, when 
he leaves it, you will proceed with him to Ins own tent, which 
must be pitched as the General desires, on the right or left of 
his encampment. If Hassiin Khan Kajir arrives ip the morning, 
you will stay and breakfast with him ; if in the evening, you 
will dine with him. Your future attention will be regulated 
by your politeness and good sense, and you will always consider 
him as a noble guest, who should be entertained in a nmnner 
suitable to his rank and the distinguislied* situation to which he 
is appointed, of Mehmandar to General Malcolm.” 

* Fifty miles from Bushire. 
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The Mehmaiidar wrote a letter with this, in which he explained 
to the (governor, as modestly as the subject would admit, his own 
expectations. The Govenu^ was anxious to know how the 
Knvoy would receive him ; when told that two officers 

would meet him at a short distmice from the camp, and that the 
escort would be drawn up before tlie tent at which he alighted 
to salute him, his mind was at rest, Jis he was sure such attention 
would be gratifying to this sixteenth cousin of Majesty. 

Ilassan Khan made his appearance next day, and proved to be 
a fine young man, about twenty-six years of age, of excellent 
manners and handsome in person, with grey eyes, and a very 
pleasing expression of countenance. ‘At this visit he was pro- 
fuse in professions of the regard in wlncji the King and Prince 
held the ElcJiee, botli of whom, Jie said, were anxious for the 
advance of the Mission. 

It is not only in attention to persons, deputed by kings and 
princes in Persia, that respect for royalty is shown ; it exteiuls 
to the reception of letters, dresses, and presents, and every inani- 
mate thing with M'hich their name is associated. The object is 
to impart to all ranks a reverence and awe for the sovereign and 
those to whom he delegates power. In short, no means are neg- 
lected that can keep alive, or impress more deeply, the duty of 
implicit obedience. 

Some time before we landed at Abuslieiicr, the Envoys of 
Seind had been at that port on their return from Teheran. They 
carried, among other presents to tlieir Prince, a picture of his 
^lajesty, Fatteh Ali Shah. This painting was carefully paeke<l 
in a deal box ; but the inclosed image of royalty could nf)t be 
allowed to pass through his dominions without receiving marks 
of resp€‘Ct hardly sliort of those that would have been shown to 
the sovereign hiinselfi 

The Goveriv>r and inhabitants of Abusheher Avent a stage to 
nieet it : they all made their obei.'^ance at a respectful distance. 
On its entering the gates of the city a royal salute was hrefl ; 
and wljen the Envoys who had charge of it embarked, the same 
ceremonies were repeated, ami not a little offence was taken at 
the British Resident because he declined taking a part iu tlys 
mummery. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Mountaineers — Valley of Kazeroon — Virtue of Nitric Acid — Riza Kooli 
Khan’s loss of Eyes— Extraordinary Birds — Beautiful Valley ofDuslit-e- 
Arjun — Mahomed Kiza Khan Byat — Irish Patriotism — Persian Squire. 

Nothing can be more •striking than the change from the 
Gurmaseer, or hot re^^fon, as they term the arid track on the 
shores of the l^Tsian Gulf, t<^ the fine climate and ricli soil of 
the elevated plains of tlfe interior of tliat country. ATttT tra- 
velling fifty-five miles, we reached the mountains. PVom the 
village of Halkhee, lamou^ for its date plantations and strtiams 
impregnated with naphtJia, and which lies at the foot of the first 
range, we proceeded by narrow paths, which wound along the 
face of the rugge<l and steep mountain we were lusccnding. 
When near its summit, we were met by the Chiefs of llie tribes 
and villages in the vicinity. .These, with their principal adhe- 
rents, on horseback, were drawn up on the crest of the mountain, 
while their other followers sprang from rock to rock, firing their 
matchlocks in honour of the strangers. Their ragged clothing, 
their robust forms, their rapid evolutions (which, though appa- 
rently in disorder, were all by signal), amid precipices, where it 
seemed dangerous to walk, the reports of their fire-arms, rever- 
bemting from the surrounding hills, gave an interest to these 
scenes which a fine writer might dwell on for pages, but 1 shall 
content myself with the fact, that we passed in security the two 
great ranges of mountains that intervene between the sea-shore 
and the valley of Kazeroon ; on entering wddeh, our eyes were 
not only cheered by rjcli fields, but also with wild myrtle, 
blackberry bushes, and willows. 'Pho latter, shadowing small 
but clear rivulets, gave me and others a feeling of home, which 
he who has not travelled in a far diitant iand can never under- 
stand. Those of our party who had not been in Persia before 
were quite delighted at the change of scene, and began to give 
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us credit for the roses and uiglitingales which we promised them 
on its still happier plains. What they had seen of the inhabit- 
ants of the mountains we haS passed inclined them to believe the 
marvellous tales we told of tft^tribe of Mama Sunee, who boast 
of having preserved their nan^ and habits unaltered from the 
time of Alexander the Great. 

We had good reason, when on the first Mission, to remember 
this tribe, who,* in conformity to one of their most ancient 
usages, had phmdered a part of our baggage that was unfortu- 
nately left without a guard in our rear. The loss w^ould have 
been greater but for a gurious incident. Among the camigls 
left behind was one loaded with bottles containing nitric acid, 
which had been furnished in considerable quantities to us at 
Eombsiy. The able physician* who disc*overed its virtues was 
solicitoiffe that its efficacy should fiave a*fair trial in Persia ; and 
it certainly proved a sovereign remedy in an extreme case, but 
one in wdiieh he had not anticipated its effects. The robbers, 
after plundering several camel loads, came to that with the 
nitric acid. They cast it from the back of the animal upon the 
ground. The bottles broke, and the smoke and smell of their 
contents so alarmed the ignorant and superstitious Mania Snnees, 
tliat they fled in dismay, fully satjsfied that a pent-up g<*nic of 
t!ie Faringees had been let loose, and would take ample veng(*ance 
on them for their misdec^<ls. I'he truth of this was proved by the 
testimonies of tfie camerdrivers, the subsequent confession of 
some of the thieves, and the circumstanei^ of several of the loads 
wdtich were near the nitric acid being untouched. 

The city of Kazeroon is situated near the ancient Shapoor, 
wdth whose ruins antiquarians are delighted, and whose deserted 
fields were equally prized by our sportsmen, from their abounding 
with game. 

I was myself much amused with a hunt of black partridges f 
at this place, on which wc were. accompanied by thirty or forty 

* The late Dr. Helemis Scott. 

t The Derraj, or black partridge, takes its name from its breast, which is 
of that colour ; the rest of its body is very much variegated. Its throat and 
legs are red, as also the under parts of its tail ; its head is black, arched 
with spotted^brown and wtite feJthers, and pne spot of white below its eye. 
This beautiful bird is found in the higher latitudes of India and in Persia ; 
it is very common on the banks of the Tigris. 
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horsemen. They scattered the«|selves over a grassy plain, and 
the moment a partridge was flushed, the man nearest it gave 
a shout, while such as were in the cftyection in which it /lew rode 
over the bird, which was hardly al/o’wed to touch the ground before 
it was raised again, and huntea as before. Its flights became 
shorter ; and after three or four, when quite exhausted, it was 
picked up by one of» the horsemen, several of whom had little 
dogs called “scenters,” to aid them in finding the partridge 
when it took shelter in the long grass or bushes. We caught 
about twenty brace of birds the first morning that I partook in 
this sport. 

lliza Kooli Khan, the governor of Kazeroon, came to pay the 
Elchee a visit. TJiisokl nobleman had a silk band over his eye- 
sockets, leaving had his eyes put out during the late contest 
between the Zend and JCajir families for the throne Persia. 
He begsin, sooii after he was seated, to relate his misfortunes, 
and the tears actually came to my eyes at the thoughts of the old 
man’s sufferings ; when jutlge of my surprise to find it was to 
entertain, not to distress us, he was giving the narration, and 
^.that, in spite of the revolting subject, I was compelll^d to smile 
at a tale, which in any country except Persia would have been 
deemed a subject for a tragedy : but as poisons may by use be- 
come aliment, so misfortunes, however dreadful, Mdien they are 
of daily occurrence, appear like common events of life. But it 
was the manner and feelings of the narrator that, in this instance, 
gave the comic effect to the tragedy of which he was the hero. 

I had been too active a partisan,” said lliza Kooli Khan, 
“ of the Kajir family, to expect much mercy when I fell into the 
hands of the rascally tribe of Zend. T looked for death, and was 
rather surprised at the lenity which only condemned me to lose 
my eyes. A stout fellow of a ferash* came as executioner of 
the sentence ; he had in his hand a large blunt knife, which lie 
meant to make his instrument : I offered liim ttventy tomans if 
he would use a penknife I showed him. lie refusetl in the most 
brutal manner, called me a merciless villain, asserting that I had 
slain his brother, and that he had solicited the present office to 
gratify his revenue, adding, his only ^regret was not being 
allbwed to put me to death. 

’ ^ Fera.sh is a menial servant employed in a house to keep it clean and 
take care of the furniture. He also pitches tents, spreads carpets, &c. &c. 
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Seeing/’ continued Riza ^ooli, “ that I had no tenderness 
to look fo.r from this fellow, I pretended submission, and laid 
mysejf bn my back ; he sefcmed quite pleased, tucked up his 
sleeves, brandished his knife, Vnd very composedly put one knee 
on my chest, and was proceeding to his butchering work, as if! 
had been a stupid innocent lamb, that was quite content to Jet 
him do what he chose. Observing him, from this impression, oft* 
his guard, 1 raised one of my feet, and planting it on the pit of 
Ins stomach, sent him heels over liead in a way that would have 
made you laugh (imitating with his foot the action he described, 
and laughing heartily himself at the recollection of it). I 
sprung up ; so did rny enemy.; we l^ad a short tussle — but he 
was the stronger ; and having knockedc me down, succeeded in 
taking out my eyes. 

“ Thopain at the moment/* saiU the pld Kliau, w^as lessened 
by the warmtii occasioned by the struggle. The wounds soon 
healed ; and wdieii the Kajirs obtained the undisi)utc3d sovereignty 
of Persia, 1 wa^ rew^ardeti for my suffering in their cause. All 
my sons have been promoted, and T am Governor of tliis town 
and proviftce. Ilene 1 api ni affluence, and enjoying a repose io^ 
which men wlio can see are in iliis eoimtiy^ perfect strangers. If 
there is a deffciency of revenue, or any real or alleged cause for 
which another Governor would be removed, beaten, or put to 
death, the king siiys, ‘ Never mind, it is poor blind lliza Kooli ; 
let him alone so you observe, Elehee, that I have no reason to 
complain, being in fact better defended ^from misfortune by the 
loss of my. two eyes, than I could be by the possession of twenty 
of the clearest in Persia and he laughed again at this secon<i 
joke. 

Meerza Aga Meer, the Persian scK^retaiy, when commenting 
upon Rim Kooli Khan’s story, said that his grounds of cojisola- 
tion were substantial ; for that a stronger contrast could not 
exist between his condition, as he had descrilied it, and that of 
others who are employed as Revenue officers under the present 
administration of Pars. I cannot better,” said he, illustrate 
this fact than by the witty and bold answer given a short time 
since by one of the nobles to the Prince Regent at Shiiaz. The 
IMiice asked of his advisers what punishment was great enou^li 
for a very heinous offender who was brodght before him ; ‘ JSifake 
him a Collector of Revenue,’ said an old favourite nobleman ; 
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‘ there can be no crime for whicfi such an appointment will not 
soon bring a very sufficient punishment.' " 

We had an amusing account of an adventure which had 
occurred at Kazeroon to two Ge]||itlemen of the Mission, who had 
been sent some months before tob Shiraz. One of these, a relation 
of the Elchee, I have before mentioned as particularly avehse to 
what he deemed unnecessary fatigue of bo(iy. But he and his 
companion had their curiosity so much raised by the accounts 
they received of two strange creatures, that were said to be in a 
house at the distance of fifteen miles, that in spite of tlie severity 
of the weather (for it was winter), and the difficulties of the road, 
they determined to go and see them. 

Id answer to tlie^r intpiiries, one man said, These creatures 
are very like birds, Tor they have feathers and two legs ; but then 
their head is bare and lias a fleshy look, and one of them has a 
long black beard on its breast.’’ But the chief point on which 
they dwelt was the singularity of their voice, which was alto- 
gether unlike that of any other binl they had ever heard of or 
seen. An old man, who had gone from Kazeroon to see them, 
.declarc»tl it was a guttural sound very like Afrabic, but confessed 
that though he Iiad listened with great attention, he had not bben 
able to make out one word thejy littered. 

Tr hen the party arrived, very fatigued, at the end of their 
journey, the inhabitants of the small village where the objects of 
curiosity wore kept came out to meet them. Being conducted to 
the house where the bir^ls were shut up, the door was opened, and 
out marched — a turkey-cock and hen ! the former, rejoicing in 
his release from ooiifiiicmcnt, immediately commenced his Arabic. 
Tlie 3\»rsians who came from Kazeroon were lost in astonish- 
ment, while onr two friends looked at each other with that 
, expression of Connteuance which indicates a doubt, between an 
inclination to laugh or to be angry ; the former feeling howev^er 
prevailed. Tlidtr merriment surprised the Persians, who, on 
being informed of its cause, seemed disappointed to hear that the 
birds which appeared so strange to them w ere very common both 
in India' and England. 

From the account given by the possessor of the turkeys, it 
appeared that they had been saved from the wreck of a vessel in 
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the Gulf, and had gradually cdtae to the part of the interior 
where they then were. 

From Kazeroon to Dusht-^Arjun is but a short distance, but 
the ascent is great; and pleased^ we had been with Kazeroon, 
we found all nature with a different aspect in this small but de- 
lightful valley, which is encircled by mountains, down whose 
rugged sides a hundred rills contribute their waters to form the 
lake in its centre. The beauty of these streams, some of which 
fall in a succession of cascades from liills covered witli vines ; 
the lake itself, in whose clear bosom is reflected the image of the 
mountains by which it is overhung ; the rich fields on its margin ; 
and the roses, hyacinths, and almost every species of flower that 
grow in wild luxuriance on its boi-ders, iflade^is gaze with adnn- 
ration on this charming scene ; wl^le the f^ersians, who enjoyed 
our looks and expressions of delight, kept exclaiming, ‘‘ Iran 
liemeen ast!— Iran hemeen ast This is Persia! — This is 
Persia ! 

I was rejoiced on this day’s march to meet my old friend 
Mahomed lliza Khan Byat, who had come from Shiraz to com- 
pliment the Elchee? He gallopcnl up to me like a boy, calling 
out* “You are welcome.” I could hardly believe my eyes on 
finding him look younger and brisker than he did whez^ I left 
him ten years before, at the age of sixty-eight, eating, every day, 
a quantity of opium that was enough, according to the calcula- 
tion of o\ir <l()ctor, to poison thirty persons unaccustomed to that 
dnig. My regard for the old gentleman, had led to my taking 
no small pains to break him of a habit that I was pcrsuadal 
would destroy him ; twad the doctor, from the same impres.sion, 
was my zealous auxiliary. For him my friend inquired the 
moment he had welcomcxl me ; when told he was in India, he 
replied, laughing, “ 1 am sorry he is not here ; I would show 
him that Christian doctors, thouglz they can, according to our 
belief, through the aid and influence of their Messiah, w'ork 
miracles, as he did, by curing the blind and the lame, xe not all 
true prophets. He told me I should die if T did not diminish 
my allowance of opium ; I have increased it four-fold since he 
in his wisdom pre<]icted my demise, and here I am, near four- 
score, as young ai(fl as active as any of them : so saying, he 
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pushed his horse to speed, andf turning his body quite round, 
according to the habit of the ancient Parthians with ^he bow, 
and^the modern Persians with the match-lock, fired a ball at 
a mark in the opposite direction,^ to that in which he was gallop- 
ing. Riding up to me, he first*stroked his beardj which was too 
well dyed to discover a single white hair, and then taking out a 
box I had givjen him ten years before, opened it, and literally 
cast down his throat a handfql of opium pills, repeating, I 
wish my friend the ddfetor had been here I 

T rode along with Mahomed Riza the remainder of the march ; 
and, according to his account, the condition of Persia was 
greatly improved. Indoed the internal peace it had enjoyed 
since tUb full establish ihent of the power of the late king Aga 
Mahomed Khan, must of itself have produced that effect ; for 
I^^ature has been so Imuntiful to this country in climate, soil, 
and in every animal and vegetable production, that man, spoilt 
as he is by her indulgence, cannot, without great and continued 
enbrts, destroy the blessings by which he is surrounded. I was 
more pleased at my friend dwelling with a calm and contented 
mind on this great change, from a knowledge of his history, 
11 is flit her, Salah Klian, was one of the chief Onirahs, or Nobles, 
at the Court of Nadir Shah jvhen that conqueror was murdered. 
On that event Kings started up in every province. Salah Khan 
among others entered the lists. He seized upon Shiraz, the 
fortifications of which he exteiidctl and improved ; but his en- 
joyment of a royal qp-nic was short ; he w as made prisoner, 
and put to death by Kerreem Khan. His i^on, wJiose character 
is marked by the absence of ambition, has passed through life 
with respect as the Chief of a tribe, but without enjoying, or 
perhaps desiring, any station of consequence. He is of a happy 
and contented frame of mind, and s[)eaks of the latter part of his 
father’s life as a brilliant but troubled dream of jpower, to which 
he was very fortunate not to succeed. 

The Prince and great men of Shiraz, on our approaching 
that city, so loaded the Elchee wdth presents of ice-creams, 
sweet-meats, preserves, and delicious fruits, that all in camp, 
down to the keepers of the dogs, wore busied in devouring these 
luxuries. A lion’s share was always allotted to a party of the 
17th dragoons, which forms part of the escort. I heard these 
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fine fellows, who were all (with%he exception of one main) froni 
Ireland, ^discussing, as they were eating their ices, their pre- 
serves, their grapes, and nec&rines, the merits of Persia. It 
Ls a jewel of a country,*’ says^ one. ‘‘ It would be,** said a 
secohd, if there were more .Christians in it.** I don’t 
so much mind the Christians,’* observed his companion, if I 
could see a bog now and then, instead of these eternal rocks and 
valleys, as they call them.” ‘‘ Fine though it be,” concludcnl 
corporal Corragan, “ 1 would not givrtt a potatoe-garden in 
little Ireland for a dozen of it, and all that it contains to boot.” 
This patriotic sentiment, which appeared to meet with general 
concurrence, closed the discussion. 

The morning we left Diisht-e-Arjnn, ? rwle a short vlly with 
an old reis or squire, who is a proj^ricitor oY a considerable part 
of the valley. “ How happy you are,” Ip said, ‘‘ in possessing a 
tract so fertile, so beautiful, and with such rich verdure.” The 
old man shook his head : ‘‘ That verdure you so much admire,” 
said he, is our ruin ; our valley is the best grazing land iff 
Persia, and the consequence is, princes and nobles send- their 
mules here to fatten ; and while our fields of grain and our 
gardens are ti-ampled by these animals, we have to endure the 
insolence, and often the oppression^ of their servants ; and these 
fellows in our country (1 don’t know \vhat they are in yours) 
are always ten times worse than their masters.” 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Principal Characters of the Mission — Mahomed Hoosein Khan — Jafiier Ali 

Khan — Meerza Aga Meer — Mahomed Hoosein — Hajee Hoosein — Candi- 
dates for the Elchee’s favour. 

Before I proceed further on my journey, I must introduce my 
reader to some of the .principal cliaracters, Indian and Persian, 
with whom I associated. These were my companions every 
where ; and 1 owed much of the information and amusement T 
derived on my visit to Persia to their remarks and communi- 
cations. No persons could difler more from each other than my 
friends. This resulted, in part, from their dispositions, but more 
from the opposite scenes in which they had passed their lives. 
But a short account of them will best exhibit their respective 
characters. 

The first, Mahomed HooiSein Khan, is a person who is 
attached to the mission, more iis a companion to the Envoy, than 
in any specific employment. He is my particular friend, and is 
one of almost every party in which I mix ; rides with me, talks 
nonsense wdth me, beSides cutting jokes, writing epigrams, and 
telling stories ; therefore I must give a short sketch of him, 
otherwise he will never be understood. Khan Sahib, or my 
Lord,” is the name by which my friend is usually known, though 
he htis a right, from his inheritance, to the higher title of Nabob. 
He is about five feet tliree inches high ; his face, though plain, 
has an expression which marks quickness and kitelligence, and 
the lively turn of his mind has its effect heightened from an 
impression of gravity, conveyed by a pair of large s|>ectacles, 
which, being short-sighttid, he always wears. His frame is not 
robust, and his whole appearance indicates the over-care tliat 
has been bestowed upon his childhoocf, and the enervating 
pleasures in which his youth, according to the usage of Maho- 
meilans of quality, has been passed. He has, however, not- 
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withstanding early habits of luxdry, if not of dissipation, receive(i 
an excellent education. lie ns a tolerable Arabic scholar, and 
has few superiors in Persian ; he writes that language with the 
greatest elegance, and is no ine<\n composer, either in prose or 
verse. Add to these qualifications a cheerful disposition, an 
excellent memory, with a ready wit, and you have iny little 
friend. 

The father of Khan Saliib was a Persian, wlio went, in early 
life, to improve his fortunes in India. lie succeeded in recom- 
mending himself to Mr. Duncan at Benares, and, after that 
gentleman became Governor of Bombay, he a])pointed his 
Persian friend Resident at Abushelier, and in 1798 sent him on 
a mission to Jhe court of Persia. This •preferment naturally 
excited apibitions ♦views : and, ambng oUior means by which he 
sought to ennoble his family, was the marriage of hi.s eldest son, 
my friend, to the daughter of an ex-Prince of the Zend family, 
whb being in exile, and poor, was glad that his falling star (to 
use an Asiatic figure) should conic in conjunction with one that 
he thought was in the ascendant. But the father died soon 
after he had graft(Ml his soti on this branch of a decayed tree of 
royalty, leaving the* latter what he often laughingly calls The 
sad inheritance of poverty Jind^ratik combined wdth a most 
dignified wife, wiio, if he is to be believ(:Hi, not unfrequently 
reminds him of her high birth, and is rather ivont to dwell 
upon her conde.scension in allying herself to liim. “ I could/’ 
he added, the other day, “ have given her some reasons* for that 
^t of prudence, but it would only have made her worse, and 
God knows what her violence might have promirtwl, so I kept 
quiet.” 

Here Khan Sahib betrayed his foible, wdiich is certainly 
extreme prudence. lie is in the liabit of wearing yellow boots 
with high heck, loose red cloth irowsers, wliich arc half dis- 
p a} ei by a tunic tucked up, like that of the most valiant among 
le lorseinen of Persia. His higli lamb’s-wool cap lias, when he 
IN equipped for a march, the true military pincli ; two small 
pisU^s and a dagger are stuck in his girdle, and to a waistbelt is 
as e c a powder-flask and a bag o#bullets ; a large sabre hangs 
Dy an embroidered cross-belt, while a shorter sword, for close 
quarters, is fastened to his saddle ; to the front of which is 
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attached a pair of holsters that Contain two large horse-pistols. 
In spite of all these indications of desperate courage, ^ided by 
an upright and imposing seat on horseback, and sufficient bold- 
ness in galloping to and fro on a smooth plain, there is some 
want of that forward valour w^hfch depends more upon itself than 
the arsenal of great and small arms it carries for its defence. 
My friend is quite sensible of this deficiency, and is at times very 
happy in his allusions to the fact, and can very wittily philo- 
sophise upon the causes. — Want of sfamiria— coddled infancy- 
indulged youth — fear of his father — and terror of his royal wife, 
form the principal items in the list. ‘‘ But,” he is wont to add, 
“ if I have, from a combination of causes, lost that strength of 
nerve which constitutes brute courage, I trust I have a manly 
spirit, the result of reflection^ which, on proper occasions, you 
will always see me exert.” 

This is, no doubt, tlie case ; but T never happened to be 
pfesent on any of these “ proper occasions,” and 1 was one of 
a party, where we were almost diverted from thinking of danger 
by his ludicrous behaviour at its approach. 

The Elchee having particular business when we were lying in 
Abusheher Roads, had determined to land ; though the sea was 
rougji, a 4 id the waves ran veiy high on the bar at the mouth of 
the harbour. The Khan, who had recently been attached to the 
Mission, insisted on going, though advised not : he was very 
courageous till we came on the bar, where the waves that chased 
eacli other seemed at every moment as if they would overwhelm 
our little bark. To each of these, as they rose and pursued us 
with their foaming crests, Khan Siihib addressed a rapid invo- 
cation- Allah, Allah, Allah !” (God, God, God !) and the 
moment we were safe from its fury, he, in a still more hurried 
way, repeated his gratitude ; “ Shooker, shooker, shooker !” 
(thanks, thanks, thanks!) These invocations a|id .thanksgivings 
were repeated with great volubility and wonderful earnestness ; 
Allah, Allali^ Allah ! anrf Shooker, shodker, shooker ! coi^- 
tinned to sound in our ears for a quar||r of an hour ; when 
“ A1 hamd ulillah !” (praise be to God !) pronounced in a slow 
■and composed font*, proclaimed we were in smooth water. I 
rallied my friend* on the little composure he showed on this 

* It is Vith great regret I state that the witty and accomplished Khan 
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occasion ; but he defended himself stoutly, saying, he always 
prayed ^wice as much at sea ^as on shore. This 1 believe ; but 
he is on shore even an indifferent observer of the rites of his 
religion, and is suspected by some of the orthodox of our party 
of being a Sooffce, or philosophical Deist, which seems to me a 
general name, that includes all, from the saint who raves about 
divine love, to the sinnel* who scoffs at the rites of the worship 
of his country. 1 

The next personage is Jaffier Ali Khan, brother to the Nabob 
of Mtisulipatam. This Indian Malioniedan is a man high yi 
rank though of limited income, and has been from boyhoo<l an 
intimate friend of the Elchee. Having marrieil into a Persian 
family, he now resides at Shiraz, where J^e has been for some 
time employed as an agent. Jaffier Ali is a tolerable English 
scholar, but writes that language with moVe facility than correct- 
ness. He was, in his earlier years, extravagant from love of 
dissipation, and is now imprudent from irresolution. He has 
acquired a good deal of knowledge, but wants firmness of judg- 
ment. The consequence is, that both in conducting his own 
affairs and those of others, he be<;omes the dupe of rogues, with 
whom such a character is sure always to be surroundcil. Never- 
theless, there is sucli a redeeming simplicity of manner, and such 
kindness of fieart, about poor Jaffier Ali, that it is impossible 
for any one to keep up tjiat indignation which his folly often 
produces. “ My friend is not the honest man I thought him,” 
he one day to me, speaking of a fellow who had duped him ; 

1 have been more foolish than 1 could havx! believed, but I will 
take care another time : yet,” he added, witli a sympathy for his 
own weakness, it is very difficult to deal with these Persians, 
t ey are so pleasing in their speech and manner, and most of all 
when they have cheating intentions.” 

Mahomed Iloosein, who is also an Indian, has served the 
Elchee as Moonshee, or instructor in the Persian language, since 
the latter was an ensign of eighteen, Iknd has gradually risen with 
.IS master, whose confider.ee Ire enjoys arr.l merits. He is a 
no es man, speaks litBe, but always to the purpose. It is not 


tart!'’’ pages, has paid the debt of na-* 

till isai when hTf iT *** Persia to accompany his A'icnd the lichee 
lui 18 J 1 , when he fell a victim to the cholera. 
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the habit of the Elchee to bring ^any man in his station promi- 
nently forward, and this practice appears exactly to suit Uie cha- 
racter of the Moonshee, which it has perhaps formed. He 
never goes to the Elchee but when he is sent for, and never stays 
when not wanted ; is pleased with -any mark of flattering atten- 
tion, but never appears, like others, to make that his object. 
With this happy temper, and an honesty that has stood the test 
of great temptation for more than twenty years, he passes a 
comparatively still life, amidst all the bustle with which he is 
surrounded. When not busy writing letters he is employecl 
reading some Persian book, chiefly works on the theological dis- 
putes between the Sconces and the Sheas. He holds the tenets 
of the former ; and, with all due reverence to Ali, the nephew 
and son-in-law of the Prophet^ he thinks, with the Turks and 
Arabs, that Abubeker, T)mar, and Osman, were true men and 
good Caliphs, and not as the Persians, in their entluisiasin for 
Ali, term them, base caititfs and vile usurpers. The Moonshee 
said to me one day, when T was joking him on his studies, I 
do not want to dispute with these red-heatied* doctors, but I 
must fortify myself in my own belief and he added, in a low 
tone of voice, ‘‘ How can the faith of men be right, whose prac- 
tice is so wrong ? Did you* ever see or hear such a set of 
swaggerers and story-tellers ? I rejoice my master has seen so 
much of them ; he will think better than he has ever yet doiie of 
us poor Indians.” 

The next person wilsli whom I must make my readers ac- 
(piairited is Meerza Aga Meer ; he is a Syed, that is one of the 
tribe of Mahomed, and enjoys great respect among his country- 
men, from being a lineal descendant of a holy man, the Ameer 
Hemza, whose tomb is at Shiraz, and is esteemed one of the 
most, sacred shrines of that city. Aga Meer is a fine penman, 
and an uncommonly good writer of letters, which js his occupa- 
tion. He is of mild and unassuming manners, slow in word and 
action ; his even temper and good sense appear always directed 
to the object of keeping himself clear of all Jaint from the scene 
of Cupidity and intrigue in wliich all around him are engaged. 

^ Kezzelbash, or red-headed, is the appellation Cy which the Persians are 
known over Asia. is said to have arisen from their wearing red cloth 
tops to their black lambs'-wool ca]:>s. 
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The very opposite of the generality of his countrymen, he endea- 
vours to shun all employment not in his own line ; and, though 
a great favourite with the Elchee, he takes nothing on himself, 
and will, indeed, do nothing without a specific order. Aga 
Meer is sometimes ashamed of Bis countrymen ; but he is usually 
satisfied with showing liis feeling by a shrug of his shoulders, 
and sometimes by averting his head, and is evidently disinclined 
to inform against or condemn them, when he can avoid such a 
course without a breach of duty ; but whenever duty is in ques- 
tion, this good and honest man is firm and temperate in its 
fulfilment. 

I have before mentioned Khojah* Arratoon, the Armenian 
treasurer. This sensible and honest man has the characteristic 
reserve of his tribe, who, from hving in a country where they 
are subject to op{)ression, become, from early habit, most guarded 
in their words and actions. This goo<i man is fond of a joke, 
but ho whispers* it to you as if it was a state secret. We call 
him, as 1 have stated, Blue-beard, from the circumstance of this 
dye being one day predominant in the colour he had given to 
this ornament of his face, of the size and form of which he is, 
and not without reason, proud. He told me his vanity was once 
not a Httle flcittered by the abuSb of a Persian, ‘who after ex- 
hausting all other topics, concluded by saying, And then what 
business has a dog of an unbeliever like you with .such a beard ?” 

TJie most prominent among the lower servants is ohl llajee 
lloosein, the head of the personal attendants ; he assumes a 
superiority over his fellow-servants on the ground of his having 
visited foreign countries ; and he boasts that from every one of 
them he has bronglit away some advantage or attainment. He 
has added to a taste for poetry and the marvellous (which he 
tells me was born with him in X^ersia) a love of antiquities, ac- 
quired at Bagdad — a knowledge of Arab horses, picked up at 
Ibissorah skill in traffic in .small wares, learnt at Muscat*— 
some theology, and the holy and useful name of Hajee ot Pil- 
grim, gained by a >dsit to the I^rophet's Tomb at Mecca ; and a 
small but profitable acquaintance with the mathinery of clocks 
and watches, obtained by a short apprenticeship with an eminent 
horologist at Calcutta. This travelled andfirery accomplished 
person, though he condescends to hand the Elche(j his Kellian, 
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and to distribute coffee to visitors, is in great , request throughout 
our camp, and with none ‘more than* me; and I am rather flat- 
tered by the partiality he shows for my society, owing, I suspect, 
to my having eg,rly declared my admiration of his various talents, 
and in particular of his skill as a watchmaker, on his having 
succeeded in making an old watch of mine, that had stopped for 
a twelvemonth, go for nearly one whole day. 

The above personages are our principal characters ; minor 
gentlemen will speak for themselves when they come upon the 
stage. 

Besides these attached tq our camp, we have numbers who, 
from frequent visits and dealings, are almost considered as be- 
longing to it. But ouf mode of proceeding is now understood, 
and the Klchee is not cqmpelled, as he wiis on his first jnission, 
to guard against attempts of individuals to establish an exclusive 
influence. Two of these, made by very opposite cliaracter^, 
deserve to be recorded. 

The first was a specious young man of some ability, whose 
name was llajoe Abd-ool-llameed, who came from Shiraz with 
a complimentary letter from the minister, Cherc^gh AH Khan, 
to whom he had promised to discover the real object of the 
mission, while to others he had*professcd his intention of making 
himself the sole medium of communication and intercourse be- 
tween the Englisli Representative ^nd #ie Persian government. 

He pursued his design with some address ; but 4he Elchee 
seeing him linger at Abushelicr, and very assiduous in his court, 
suspected his motives, and one day plainly asked him whether 
he had any further business, or entertained any expectations of 
employment? Though .at first disconcerted by these direct 
queries, he confessed he had no business except that of recom- 
mending himself ; and he then represented how impossible it 
would be to carry on any concerns in Persia without a qualified 
native as an agent, stating at the same time that he himself was 
exactly the man reepnred. » 

Tjie Elchee thanked him for his kind intentions, but informed 
him that such assistance was not at that moment necessary. If 
ever it was, he assured Abd-ool-Hameed fiis disinterestedness in 
conning so far to afford it, should not be forgotten. The manner 
more than the substance of this observation was death to the 
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cherished hopes of the Persian expectant. Two days afterwards 
he leff the camp and returtied to Shiraz, where he became ac- 
tively hostile to the mission, considering himself, by a selfish but 
common perversion of human reasoning, not merely slighted, but 
robbed of all tiie benefits he had anticipated* 

The rejection of this gentleman’s services no doubt prevented 
many speculatoi*s for favour making the efforts they might have 
intended. But we learned from Siiiraz, that Agti Ibrahim, a 
native of Cazveeii, who had been long settled as a merchant at 
Shiraz, and was a candidate for the contract for making up tents 
and otlier articles wantdd for our outfit^ ridiculed Abd-ool-Hameed 
and his plan, and boasted that he would show them all the way 
to win a Faringee Elchee. 

The intelligence of his intenfions, )yhich was wTitten by the 
IVIoonshee, Mahoibed Ilooscin, who had been sent in ailvance 
with letters to the Prince Regent of Fars and the King, made 
ns anxious to see this formidable personage. When w'e were a 
stage from Dusht-e- Arjun, he made his appearance, lie seemed 
a merry open-hearted fellow, and, according to his own com- 
munications, fond of the good things of this world. Tie was not 
over-scrupulous, he said, as to a glass or two of good liquor, and 
he boasted of having been a booh companion to the King, when 
his Majesty was Prince llegent at Shiraz, before drea^l of his 
uncle, Aga Mahomed #nd thh Moollalis, made him publicly 
renounce ids wicked ways, and march round the city to break 
all the vessf^ls whicli conUiineit wine, in order that young and old 
should be aware of the sincere repentance of tJie Heir Apparent 
of the throne of Persia. 

I had no nude with a crown on his head,” said Aga Ibra- 
him “ I care nothing for priests, and have never yet felt the 
s ig itest disposition to alter my ways, except when the liquor 
\vas )ad ; hut* I take care, said he, with a significant nod to the 
J^dchee, “ to have it always of the best.” 

Tills conversation occurred during the day. In the Evening, 
Aga ibrahiin desired a private interview with the Elchee ; and 
after being some time with him, he returned to our party evi- 
dently disappointed. ‘ We soon discovered the reason ; he had 
caused two loadefl camels to be taken to the Elchee’s teui ky a 
back road, and, after a short preamble, had begged he would 
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accept of both, with their burdeni, as a paLsh-kesh, or first- 
ottfering.’^ One of the camels was loaded \Wth Russian brandy, 
and the panniers which the other carried were (according to his 
report) two young and beautiful female Georgian slaves ! The 
liquor and the ladies had botli been politely declined, with many 
thanks for his intended kindness. 

Our friend, Aga Ibrahim, was a very different character from 
Abd-ool-Hameed. A few glasses of wine which we gave him 
restored his sjpirits. My plan was a good one,” he said, and 
would, I thouglit, have won the helfe't of any Faringee. This 
Elchee must have some deep designs on Persia, or he could never 
have resisted such temptations.” 

Aga Ibrahim had been a great trafficker in the slaves, male 
and female, which the*army of Aga Mahomed brought from 
Georgia in his irruptiort into that country in 1797. lie haci 
retained o!ie in his own family, of whom he ap])eared dotingly 
fond. The more wine he took, the more he spoke of his fa- 
vourite Mariamne. T have often,'* said he, “ offered to marry 
her, if she would only become a Mahomedan, but all in vain ; 
and really, when she iS on her knees praying before her cross, 
or chanting hymns to the Virgin Mary, she looks so beautiful, 
and sings so sweetly, tliat I havp twenty times been tempted to 
turn Cliristian myself. Besides, I can hardly tiiiiik of Para- 
dise as delightful without Mariamne !” 

Our jolly good-natured friend went back to Shiraz next day 
with his camels, neither ojut of humour with us hor himself. He 
had failed, it was true ; but he remained satisfied tliat it wfis 
some mysterious cause, against which human wisdom could not 
provide, that had d(.*feated his excellent scheme for gaining the 
heart of a Faringee Elchee. 

Aga Ibrahim was consoled for his first disappointment by 
having a good share of the employment he desired^ and, in all 
his dealings, he was found as honest as other Persian merchants. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Importance of Forms — Description of those used at Visits in Persia — Diffi* 
culties on this subject — ^Happy termination of a Battle of Ceremonies l)e- 
tween the first Mission aud\j^ petty Court of Shiraz — Persian Society — 
Fables and Apologues. 

When we arrived at the garden of Shah Cherftgh, within a few 
miles of the city of Shiraz, a halt was ordered for the purpose of 
settling the forms of our recepty^>n. These were easily arranged, 
as the 'Elchee, though his military rank, from the period of his 
first mission to the present, had advanced from that of Captain 
to General, claimed only the same respect and attention ho had 
before insisted upon as the representative of a great and powerful 
government. 

Ceremonies and forms liavo, and merft, consideration in all 
countries, but particularly among Asiatic nations. With these 
the intercourse of private as well as public life is much regulated 
by their observance. From the spirit and decision of a public 
Envoy upon such points, the Persians very generally form their 
opinion of the character of the country he represents. This fact 
I had read in books, and all T saw convinced me of its truth. 
Fortunately the Elchco had rej^ided at some of the principal 
courts of livHa, whose usages are very similar. He was, there- 
fore, deeply versed in tliat important science denominated 
‘‘ Kaida-e-iiishest-oo-bcrkh(\st '' (or the art of sitting and rising), 
in which is included a knowledge of the forms and manners of 
good society, and particularly those of Asiatic kings and their 
courts. 

He was quite aware, on bis first arrival in Persia, of the con- 
sequence of every step he took on sueli delicate points ; he was, 
therefore, anxious to fight all his battles regarding ceremonies 
before he came neaf footstool of royalty. We were conse- 
quently plagued, from the moment we landed at Abushehef, till 
we reached Shiraz, with daily, almost hourly drilling, that we 
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migHt be perfect in our demeanour at all places, and under all 
circumstances. We \^ere carefully yistructed where to ride in a 
procession, where to stand or sit within-doors, when to rise from 
our ^ts, how far to advance to meet a visitor, and to what part 
of triPrent or house we were to follow him when he departed, if 
he was of sufficient rank to make us stir a step. 

The regulations of our risings and standings, and movings 
and reseatings, were, however, of comparatively less importance 
than tlie time and manner of smokinj|f our Kellillus and taking 
our coffee. It is quite astonishing how much depends upon 
coffee and tobacco in Persia. Men are gratihed or offended, 
according to the mode in \v4nch these favourite refreshments are 
offered. You welcome a visitor, or send him off, by the way in 
which you call for a pipe or a cup of coffee. Then you mark, 
in the most minute inanniT, every shade of attention and consi- 
deration, by the mode in which he is treated. If he be above 
you, you present these refreshments yourself, and do not partake 
till commanded ; if equal, you exchange pipes, and present him 
with coffee, taking the next cup yourself: if a little below you, 
and you wish to pay him attention, you leave him to smoke his 
own pipe, but the servant gives him, according to your con- 
descending nod, the first cup of coffee : if much inferior, you 
keep your distance and maintain your rank, by taking the first 
cup of coffee yourself, and then directing the servantjllby a wave 
o^the hand, to help the guest. 

When a visitor arrives,, the coffee and pipe are called for to 
welcome him ; a second call for these articles announces that he 
may depart ; but this part of the ceremony varies according to 
the relative rank or intimacy of the parties. 

These matters rtiay appear light to those with whom observ- 
ances t)f this cliaracter are habits, not rules ; but in this country 
they are of primary consideration, a man’s impo4lanc9 with him- 
self and with others depending on them. 

From the hour the first mission reached Persia, servants, 
mei chants, governors of towns, chiefs, and high public officers, 
presuming upon our ignorance, made constant attempts to tres- 
pass upon our dignity, and though repelled all points, they 
continued their efforts, till a battle royal at Shiraz put the ques- 
tion to rest, by establishing our reputation, as to a* just sense of 
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our own pretensions, upon a lILsis which was never afterwards 
shaken* But this mexnprable event merits a particular 
description. 

The first miasion arrived at Shiraz on the 13 th of June^SOO. 
The King of Persia was at thi^time in Khorassan, and tWpro* 
viuce of Fars, of which Shiraz is the. capital, was nominally niled 
by one of his sons, called IloOsein aIi Meer/A, a boy of twelve 
years of age. lie wiis under the tuition of his mother, a clever 
woman, and a Minister %lle(l Clrerkgh Ali Khan. With the 
latter redoubtable personage there had been many fights upon 
minor ceremonies, but all were merged in a consideration of 
those forms which were to beobserval o^ our visit to the young 
Prince. 

According to Persian usage, Jloosein Ali Meerz^ was seated 
on u Nemmed, or thick felt, which was laid on the carpet, and 
went half across the upper end of the room in Which he received 
the Mission. Two slips of felt, lower by two or three inches 
than that of the Prince, extended down each side of the apart- 
ment. On one of these sat the Ministers and Nobles of the 
petty Court, while the other was allotted to the Elchee and 
Suite ; but according to a written “ Destoor-ooI-Amal,’* {nr 
program) to which a jdan of,the apartment was annexed, the 
Elciioe was not only to sit at the top of our slip, but his right 
thigh was Ho rest on the Prince’s Nemmed. 

The Elchee^ on entering this apartment, saluted the PrinSfe, 
and then walked up to his appointed ; but the master of the 
ceremonies"' pointed to one lower, and on seeing the Elchee 
took no notice of his signal, he interposed his person between 
him and the place stated in the program. Mere he kej)t his 
position, fixed as a statue, and in his turn paid no attention to tlie 
Elchee, who waved his hand for him to go on one side. * This 
was the crisis q(|tlie battle. The Elchee looked to the Minister ; 
but he sto(xl mute, witli his hands crossed before his body, look- 
ing down on the carjjet. The young Prince, who had hitherto 
been as silent and dignified as the otliers, now requested the 
Elchee to be seated ; which the latter, making a low bow to him, 
and looking with no slight indignatidn at the Minister, complied 
with. Cofiee anti pipes were handed round ; but as soon As that 
Ashkakas B^hee. 
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ceremony was over, and before’ the second course of refresh- 
ments were called for, the Elchee requested the Prince to give 
him leave to depart ; and, withouf waiting a reply, arose and 
retired. 

The Minister seeing matters .were wrong, and being repulsed 
in an advance he made to an explanation, senf Mahomed 
Shereef Khan, the Mehmandar, to speak to the Elchee ; but he 
was told to return, and tell Cher%h Ali Khan ‘‘That the 
British Representative would not \vait at Shiraz to receive {C 
second insult. Say to him,** he added, “ that regard for the 
King, who is absent from his dominions, prevented my showing 
disrespect to his son, wi» is a mere child ; I therefore seated 
myself for a moment ; but H have no such consideration for his 
Minister, who has shown himself alike ignorant of what is due 
to the honour of his sovereign and his country, by breaking his 
agreement with a foreigti Envoy.** ♦ 

The Elchee mounted his horse, after delivering this message, 
which he did in a loud and indignant tone, and rode away appa- 
rently in a great rage. It was amusing to see the confusion to 
which his strong sense of the indignity put upon him threw 
those, who a moment before were pluming themselves on the 
clever manner by which they had compelled him to seat himself 
fully two feet lower on the carpet than he had bargained for. 
Medrz^s and OinrDlhs came galloping one after another, praying 
different persons of his suite to try and pacify him. The latter 
shook their heads ; but^ those who solicited them appeared to in- 
dulge hopes, till they heard the orders given for the immediate 
movement of the English camp. All was then dismay ; 
message after messiige w'as brought deprecating the Elchee’^j 
wrath. He was accused of giving too much importance to 
a trifle ; it was a mistake of my lord of the ceremonies ; would 
his disgrace — his punishment — the bastinado — putting his eyes 
out — cutting off his head, satisfy or gratify the offended Elchee? 
— To all such evasions and propositions the Envoy returned but 
one answer : — “ Let Cherflgh Ali Khan wTite an acknowledg- 
ment that he has broken his agreement, and that he entreats my 
forgiveness : if such a paper is brought me, I remain ; if not, I 
march from Shiraz.** 

Every effort was tried in vain to alter this resolution, and the 
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Minister, seeing no escape, at last gave, way, and sent the 
required apology, adding, if ever it reached his Majesty ’s ear that 
the Elcheo was offended^ no*punishment would be deemed too 
severe for those who had raffled his Excellency’s temper or hurt 
his feelings. . 

The reply was, the explanation was ample and satisfactory, 
and that the Elchee would not for worlds be. the cause of injury 
to the meanest person in Persia, much less to liis dear friend 
Cheragh Ali Khan ; and a^sentence was added to this letter by 
particular desire of Meerz^ Aga Mecr, who penned it, stating, 
That everything divsagreeable was erased from the tablet of the 
Elchee’s memory, on which nothing uvas now written but the 
golden letters of amity and concord.” 

The day after this affair was^ settled, *the Minister paid the 
Elchee •a^long visit, and insisted upon his*going again to see ^^he 
Prince. We went — but what a differenie in our reception : all 
parties were attentive ; the master of the ceremonies bent almost 
to the ground ; and though the Elchee only desired to take his 
appointed seat, that would neither siitisfy the Prince nor the 
Minister, who insisted that, instead of his placing one thigh on 
the Nemmed, which was before unapproachable, he should sit 
altogether on its edge ! This \nis “ miherbiinee, ser-afrilzee,” 
(favour, exaltation), and we were all favoured and exalted. 

Such is the liistoiy of this battle of ceremony, which was tlu^ 
only one of any consequence there wjis occasion to fight in 
Persia ; for in wars of this kind, as in qther wars, if you once 
establish y^nr fame for skill and courage, victory follows 
as a matter of course. 

, It must not be supposed from what ha.s been stated, tliat the 
Persians are all grave formal persons. They are the most 
cheerful people in the world ; and they delight in familiar con- 
versation; and every sort of recreation appears, like that of 
children, increased by those occasional restraints to which tlieir 
customs condemn them. They contrive every means to add to 
the j)leasures of their social liours ; and as far as society can be 
agreeable, divested of its chief ornament, females, it is to be met 
with in this country. .Princes, chiefs, and officers of state, while 
they pride themselves, and with justice, on their superior mah- 
ners, use their utmost efforts to make themselves pleasant com- 
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pariions. Poets, historians, astrologers, wits, and reciters of 
stories- and fables, who have acquired eminence, are not only ad- 
mitted into the first circles, but honoured. It is not uncommon 
to see a nobleman of high rank give precedence to a man of wit 
or of letters, who is expected to'amuse or instruct the company ; 
and the latter, confident in those acquirements to which he owes 
his distinction, shows, by his manner and observations, that 
usage has given him a rigiit to the place he occupies. 

T heard, before 1 mixed in it, very different accounts of 
Persian society. With one class of persons it was an infliction, 
to another a delight. I soon found that its enjoyment depended 
upon a certain preparation ; and from the moment t laruled in 
the country, 1 devoted a portion of my time to their most 
popular works in verse and prose. I made translations, jiot only 
of history and poetry, but of fables and talcs, being satisfied that 
this occupation, while it improved me in the knowledge of the 
language, gave me a better idea of the manners and mode of 
thinking of this people than I could derive from any other source. 
Besides, it is a species of literature with which almost every man 
in Persia is acquainted ; and allusions to works of fancy and 
fiction are so common in conversation, that you can never enjoy 
their society if ignorant of such familiar topics. 

I have formerly alluded to the cause which leads all ranks in 
Persia to blend fables and apologues in their discourse, but this 
subject merits a more particular notice. ^ There has beep a 
serious and protracted di-scussion among the learned , in Europe 
as to tlie original country of those tales which have delighted and 
continue to deligfit successive generations. One or two facts 
connected with this abstruse question a^e admitted by all. — 
First, that the said tales are not the native produce of our 
western clime. They are decidedly exotics, though we have im- 
proved upon the original stock by careful culture, •by grafting, 
and other expedients, so as to render them more suited to the 
soil into which they have been transplanted. 

The next admission is, that some of our best fables and tales 
came with the Sun from the East, that genial clime, where 
nature pours forth her stores with so liberal a hand that she 
spoils by her indulgence those on whom she bestows her choicest 
gifts. In that fevoured land the imagination, of authors grows 
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and flourishes, like their own evergreens, in unpruned luxuriance. 
This exuberance is condemiked by the fastidious critics of the 
West. As for myself, though an admirer of art, I like to con- 
template Nature in all her forms ; and it is amidst her varied 
scenes that I have observed how* much man takes his shape and 
pursuits "from the character of the land in which ho is born. 
Our admirable and philosophic poet, after asserting the command 
which the uncircumscribed soul, when it cliooses to exert itself, 
has over both the frigid and torrid zones, beautifully and truly 
adds — 

“ Not but the human fabric from its birth 
Imbibes a flavour of its parent earth ; 

As various tracts enforce a vai'iops toil. 

The manners speak thg idiom of the soil 

r 

The warmth of the climate of the East, the ever-teeming 
abundance of the earth, while it fosters lively imaginations and 
strong passions, disposes the frame to the enjoyment of that 
luxurious ease which is adverse to freedom. That noblest of all 
plants whidi ever flourished on earth has, from the creation to 
the present day, been unknown in the East. This being the 
case, the fa^iers of families, the chiefs of tribes, and the sovereigns 
of kingdoms, are, within their Separate circles, alike despotic ; 
their children, followers, and subjects are consequently compelled 
to address these dreaded superiors in apologues, parables, fables, 
and tales, last the plain truth, spoken in plain language, should 
oflend ; aud the person who made a complaint or offered advice 
should receive the bastinado, or have his head struck off on the 
first impulse of passion, and before his mighty master had time 
to reflect on the reasonableness of such prompt punishment. 

To avoid such unpleasant results, every bird that flies, every 
beast that walks, and even fish that swim, have received the gift 
of speech, and have been made to represent kings, queens, 
ministers, courtiers, soldiers, wise men, foolish men, old women, 
and little children, in order, as a Persian author says, That 
the ear of authority may be safely approached by the tongue of 
wisdom.” 

There is another* reason why tales and fables continue so 
popular in the East ; we observe how pleasing and useful they 
are as a medium oi conveying instruction in childhood : a great 
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proportion of the men and women of ttie countries of which we 
speak are, in point of general knowledge, but children ; and while 
they learn, through allegories and apologties, interspersed with 
maxims, to appreciate the merifs of their superiors, the latter arc, 
in their turn, taught by the same means lessons of humanity, 
generosity, and justice. 

Have you no laws,” said I one day to Aga Meer, “ but the 
Koran, and the traditions upon that volume?” We have,” 
said he, gravely, ‘‘ the maxims of SSldee.” Were I to judge 
from my own observations, I should say, that these stories and 
maxims, which are know^ to all, from tlie king to the peasant, 
have fully as great an effect, in restraining the arbitrary and un- 
just exercise of powei^ as the laws of the Prophet. 

/ It is througli allegories and fables that we receive tlie earliest 
[accounts wc have of all nations, but particularly those of the 
Eastern hemisphere. / We may, in these days in which exact- 
ness is so much valued, deplore this medium as liable to mis- 
lead ; but must recollect, that if wc had not their ancient records 
in this form we should have them in none. One of the wisest 
men in the West, Francis Bacon, has truly said, Fiction gives 
to mankind what history denies, and in some mee^ure satisfies 
the mind with shadows when it cannot enjoy the substance.” 

I Those who rank highest amongst the Eastern nations for genius 
have employed their talents in works of fiction and they have 
added to the moral lessons they' desired to convey so nnich of 
grace and ornament, t(iat their volumes have found currency in 
* every nation of the world. ) The great influx of them into 
‘ Europe may be dated from the crusades ; and if that quarter of 
the globe derived no other benefits from these holy wars, the 
enthusiastic admirers of such narrations may consider the tales 
of Boccaccio and simiJar works as sufficient to compensate .all the 
blood and treasure expended in that memorable contest I 
/ /I^wgland has benefited largely from these tales of the East. 
Amongst other boons from that land of imagi^nation, we have 
the groundwork on which Shakspeare has founded his inimitable 
play of the Merchant of Venice. 

The story of the Mahomedan and the Jew has been found in 
several books of Eastern Tales. In one Persian version love is 
made to mix with avarice in the breast of the Israelite, who had 
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cast th^ eye of desire upon the wife of the Mahomedan, and ex- 
pected, when he came to e^Aict his bond, the lady would make 
any sacrifice to save her husband^. 

At the close of this tale, whek the parties come before ^he 
judge, the »lew puts forth his claim to the forfeited security of a 
porund of flesh. How answerest thou ? ” said the judge, turn- 
ing to the Mahomedan. “ It is so,” replie<l tlie latter ; tlie 
money is due by me, but I am unable to pay it.” “ Then,” con- 
tinued the judge, “ since thou hast failed in payment, tliou must 
give the pledge ; go, bring a sharp knife.” When that was 
brought, the judge turned to the Jejv, and said, “ Arise, and 
separate one pound oif flesh from his body, so that there be not 
a grain more or less ; for if there is, tlie* governor shall be in- 
formed, .and thou shaft be put to death.” I cannot,” said the 
.lew, cut off one pound exactly ; there will be a little more or 
loss.” But the judge persisted that it should be the precise 
weight. On tliis tlie Jew said he would give up his claim and 
depart. This was not allowed, and the Jew being compelled to 
take his bond with all its hazards, or pay a fine for a vexatious 
prosecution, he preferred the latter, and returned home a disap- 
pointed usu^r. 

Admitting that the inhabitants of Europe received these 
tales and apologues from the Saracens, the next question is, 
where diil they, get them? Mahomed and his immediate succes- 
sors, while they proscribed all such false aud wicked lies and 
inventions, accuse the Persians of befng the possessors and 
jiropagators of those delusive tales, which were, according to 
them, preferred by many of their followers to the Koran. But 
in the course of time Caliphs became less rigid. The taste for 
poetry and fiction revived, and Persian stories and Arabian tales 
deluged the land. 

For some Centuries the above countries were the supposed 
sources of this branch of literature, but, since the sacred lan- 
guage of the Hindus has become more generally known, the 
Persians are discovered to have been not only the plunderers of 
their real goods and chattels, but also of their works of imagina- 
tion. These we, in our ignorance, long believed to belong to the 
nations from whom we obtained them;, but now. that Orientalists 
abound, who are deeply read in Sanscrit, Pricrit, Marhatta„ 
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Guzerattee, Canarese, Syamese, Chinese, Talingana, Tamil, and 
a hundred other languages, unknown to our ignorant ancestors, 
the said Persians and Arabians have been tried and convicted, 
not only of robbing the poor Hindus of their tales and fables, 
but of an attempt to disguise their plagiarisms^ by the ^ilteration 
of names, and by introducing, in place of the gods and god- 
desses of the Hinfhi Pantheon, the magi, and all the spirits of 
tlie Heaven and the Earth, which peculiarly belong to the 
followers of Zoroaster. 

Nothing, however, can impose upon the present enlightened 
age, and our antiquaries have long been and are still occupied 
in detecting thefts committed twenty centuries ago. In spite of 
the Persian and Arabian cloal^s in which tales and fables have 
been enveloped, the trace of ^heir Hindu origin has been dis- 
covered in the various customs and usages referred to, and it 
has been decided that almost all the ancient tales are taken from 
the Hit^padfisa, and that still more famous work, the Pancha- 
Tantra, or more properly the Panch6p&khyan, or Five Tales ; 
while many of the more modern are stolen from the Kath^- 
Sarit-S^gar, or Ocean of thfe Stream of Narration, a well-known 
work, which was compiled about the middle of thettwelfth cen- 
tury by order of that equally well-known Prince Sree Hertha 
of Cashmere ! 

I have sometimes had doubts whether it was quite feiir to rake 
up the ashes of the long-departed Pehlevee writers ; more parti- 
cularly as there does not now exist one solitary book in their 
language which we could compare with the Hindu MSS., of 
which we have lately become enamoured ; but reverence for the 
learning of'those who have decided this question, and dread of 
their hard words, with the very spelling of which I am always 
puzzled, has kept me silent. As I am, however, rather partial 
to my Persian friends, I must vindicate them from this general 
charge of robbery and fraud. They certainly acquired one of their 
most celebrated works of imagination from India, under circum- 
stances that do ’^qual honour to the just king Noosheerw&n, his 
wise minister Boozoorchimihr, and the learned doctor Barzooy eh. 

I'he work to which I refer is the Kartaka-Damnaka of the 
Brahmins, the Kalila-wa-Damna of the Arabians, and the Fables 
of Pilpay of Europe. This book, originally written in the 
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Sanscrit) was first translated into Pehlevee, from that into 
Arabic, and next into Pefsian. So many learned Oriental 
critics, French and English, have given the names and dates of 
the translations, that I shall not ^repeat them, but give a short 
account of the first introduction of these famous fables into 
Persia, with some facts of the life and opinions of the wise and 
disinterested man through whose efforts his native country be- 
came posseted of this treasure. 

Noosheerw^n, deservedly styled the Just, who governed Persia 
in the beginning of the seventh century, hearing of the fame of 
a work which a Brahmin of Ceylon had composed, employed the 
celebrated physican named Biirzooyeli to obtain for him a copy 
of this production. This was a ^elicate *and hazardous enter- 
prise, for the work, ever since t]^e reign of a certain Indian 
King, named Dabshileem, for whom it wjis written, had been 
guarded with great care and jealousy, lest the profane should 
learn the wisdom that ought only to appertain to the wise and 
holy. 

Barzooyeh, confident in knowledge and strong in allegiance, 
undertook to fulfil the comihands tf ids Sovereign. He pro- 
ceeded towards India, furni.shed with money and every thing that 
could forward the objects of his journey. When he arrived at 
the Indian capital, he pretended that the motive which induced 
him to visit it was the improvement of his mind, by communica- 
tion with the wise men for which it was at that period renowned. 
Amongst those whose society he courted, he early discovered one 
Brahmin, who appeared to him the very model of wisdom. His 
efforts were directed to gain his friendship, and believing he had 
succeeded, he resolved to intrust him with ids real design. 

‘‘ I have a secret to confide to you,” salQ he, one day to his 
friend: ‘‘and you know, ‘a sign to the wise is enough.’ ” “ I 
know what you mean,” said the penetrating Brahmin, “ without 
your sign ; you came to rob us of our knowledge, that you might 
with it enrich Persia. sj Your purpose is deceit; but you have 
conducted yourself with such consummate address and ability 
that I cannot help entertaining a regard for you. I have,” con- 
tinued the Indian, “ observed in you the eight qualities which 
must combine to form a perfect man : forbearance, self-know- 
ledge, true allegiance, judgment in placing confidence, secrecy^ 
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power to obtain respect at court, self-command, and a i;e8erve, 
both as to speech in general society*and intermeddling with the 
affe-irs of others. Now you have those qualities, and though your 
object in seeking my friendship not pure but interested, never- 
theless I have such an esteem for you that I will incur all hazards 
to forward your object of stealing our wisdom.^* ♦ 

The Brahmin obtained the far-sought book, and by his aid and 
connivance a copy was soon completed. Noosheerw^n, who had 
been informed of the success of his literary envoy, was impatient 
for his return*; and when he arrived at the frontier, lie was met 
by some of the most favotired courtiers sent by the monarch to 
conduct him to the capital. lie was welcomed with joy, particu- 
larly by Noosheerwiin ; a great ^coiirt was held, at which all who 
were dignified or learned in j:he kingdom were present. Bar- 
.zooyeli was commanded to read from the volume he had brought : 
l^e did so ; and the admiration of its contents was universal. 

open my treasury !” said the grateful Noosheerw^n ; ‘‘and 
let the man who has conferred such a benefit on his couHtry 
enter, and take what he finds most valuable.^’ “ I desire neither 
jewels nor precious metals,” said Bkrzooyeh ; “I have laboured 
not for them butAfor the favour of my Sovereign ; and that I have 
succeeded is rather to be referred to his auspices, than to my 
humble elforts. But I have,” said he, “ a request to make : the 
King has directed his able minister, Boozoorchimihr, to translate 
this work into Pehlevee ; let him be further instructed that men- 
tion be made of me in some part of the book, and that he par- 
ticularly specify my family, my profession, and my faith. Let 
all this be written, so that my name may go down to future ages, 
and the fame of my Sovereign be spread throughout the world.’’ 

The King was delighted with this further proof of the elevated 
mind of Barzooyeh ; all present applauded his perfect wisdom, 
and joined in supplicating that his request might b*e granted. 

NoosherwS.n, addressing the assembly, said — “ You have wit- 
nessed the noble disinterestedness of this man, you know how 
faithfully he has discharged his duty, and what difficulties and 
dangers he has encountered and overcome in my service. I de- 
sir&i to enrich him with jewels and money, but such rewards 
have no value in his mind, his generous heart is above them ; he 
has only asked that hb name shall have a separate mention, and 
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that hi^ life up to this date shall b? faithfully written. Let it,** 
said the Monarch, turning fo Boozoorchimihr, ‘‘ have a place at 
the very commencement of that book of wisdom which he has 
procured for his countiy.” . 

The above is the substance of the story, as given in the Persian 
translation of this work, made by Aboo*l-Fazl, and called Kiyflr- 
e-D^nish, or the Touchstone of Wisdom ; abd we have in the 
same volume some particulars of the religious tenets, or rather 
doubts, of the philosophic Barzooyeh, which merit a short men- 
tion. 

The wise doctor, who is made to speak in his own person, ex- 
presses himself to this effect ; — The questions regarding the 
attributes of the Creator, and the nature of futurity, have been 
sources ^f never-ending doubt and discussion. Every one deems 
his own opinions regarding these important subjects as the only 
true ones, and his life is wasted in efforts to raise his ow n sect 
and to disparage others ; but how many of these persons aUB mere 
selffc worshippers, in wdiom there is not a trace of real religion, or 
of the knowledge of God I 

‘‘llow deeply do I regret that time which I myself lost in 
pursuit of these vain imaginations, searclung every path, but 
never finding the true way, and never even discovering a guide- 
1 liave consulted the wise and learned of all religions as to the 
origin of that faith in which they believed ; but I have found 
them only busied with propping up their own notions, and trying 
to overset those of others. 

“ At last, finding no medicine for the sickness of my heart, arid 
no balm for the wounds of ray soul, I came to a conclusion, that 
the foundation of all these sects was self-conceit. I had heard 
nothing tliat a wise man could approve ; and I thought that if I 
gave my faith to their creed, I should be as foolish as the poor 
thief who, by* an unmeaning word, was deluded to his destruc- 
tion. 

Some thieves mounted to the top of a rich man's house ; 
but he, hearing their footsteps, and guessing their object, waked 
his wife, to whom he whispered what had occurred. ‘ I shall 
feign sleep,’ said he to her ; ‘ do you pretend to awake mej knd 
commence a conversation, in a tone loud enough to be heanl by 
the tliieves. Demand of me with great earnestness how I amassed 
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my wealth ; and, notwitlistanding my refusal, urge me to •a con- 
fession.* * 

“ The woman did as she was desireil, but the husband replied, 

‘ Do forbear such questions ; peijfiaps if I give you true answers 
somebody may hear, and I may be exposed to disagreeable con- 
sequences.* 

This denial to Ratify her curiosity only miidc the lady more 
earnestly repeat her interrogatories. Apparently wearied with 
her importunities, the husband said, ‘If I comply with your 
wishes, it will be contrary to the maxim of the wise, who have 
said, ‘ Never tell a secret to a woman.* ** 

“ ‘ Who,’ said the irritated lady, ‘ do you take me for ? Am 
not 1 the cherish exl wife of your^bosom ?’ ‘Well, well,* said the 
man, ‘ be patient, for G<td’s sake ; a.s you are my true atal confi- 
dential friend, I supjjose I must tell you all ; but never reveal 
to any one what yoti shall now hear.* She made a thousand 
protestations that his secret should never pass ber lips. The 
husband appearing quite satisfied, proceeded to state as follows : 

“ ‘ Lcjirii, my dear wife, that all my wealth is plunder. I was 
possessed of a mysterious charm, by which, when sbindi ng on 
moonlight nights near the w^alls of the houses of the rich, I could, 
by repeating the word Sholim, Sholim, Sholim, seven times, and 
at the same time laying my hand on a moonbeam, vault on the 
terrace ; when there, 1 again exedaimed, Sholim, Sholim, Sholim, 
seven times, alld with the utmost ease jumpcil down into the 
house, and again pronouncing Sholim, Sholim, Sholim, seven 
times, all the riches in the house were brought to my view. I 
took what I liked best, and for the last time calling out Sholim, 
Sholim, Sholim, I sprung through the window with my booty ; 
and through the blessing of this charm, 1 was not only invisible, 
but preserved from even the suspicion of guilt. 

“ ‘ This is the mode in which I have acfcumulate*d that great 
wealth wdth which you are surrounded. But beware and reveal 
not this secret ; let no mortal know it, or the consequences may 
be fatal to us all.* 

“ 'I'he robbers, who had anxiously listened to this conversation, 
treasured up with delight the magic words. Some time affcer- 
wanls the leader of the band, believing all in the house asleep, 
and liaving got upon the window, called out Sholim, Sholim, • 
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Sholini, seven times, and springing forward fell headlong into 
the room. The master of tne dwelling, who was awake, expect- 
ing this result, instantly seized the fellow, and began to soften * 
his shoulders with a cudgel, sa^dng, ‘ Have 1 all my life been 
plaguing mankind in acquiring wealth just to enable a fellow like 
you to tie it up in a bundle and carry it away ; but now tell me 
who you are?* The thief replie<l, ‘ I am that senseless blockhead 
that a breath of yours has consigned to dust. The proverb,* said 
the wretched man, ‘ is completely verified in my fate ; 1 have 
spread my carpet for prayer on the snrfiiee of the waters/ But 
the measure of my misfortune is full ; •! have only one request to 
make, that you now put a handful of earth over me.* 

“ In fine,’* adds Barzooyeh, I came to the conclusion, that 
if, witimnt better proof than delusive wot'ds, 1 were to follow any 
of the modes of faith which 1 have described, my final condition 
would be no better than that of the fool in this Uile, who trusted 
to Sliolim, Sholim, Sholim. 

T said therefore to my soul, if I run once more after these 
pursuits, a life would not be sufficient ; my end approaches, and 
if I continue in the maze of worldly concerns I shall lose that 
opportunity I now possess, and be unprepared for the great 
journey which awaits me. 

As my desire was righteous, an<l my seach after truth honest, 
my mind was favoured with the convitdion that it was better to - 
devote jnyself to thosQ actions which all faiths approve, and which 
all who are wise and good applaud. 

“ By the blessing of God, after I was relctised from such a 
state of distraction, I commenced my eftbrts ; I endeavoured to 
the utmost of my power to do good, and to ceitse from causing 
pain to animals, or injury to men.” 

The wise physician adds in this passage a list of all the virtues 
after which ife sought, and all the vices he shunned. This list 
is long, and appears to me to include the whole catalogue of 
human virtues and vices. Suffice it Iiere to say, that his biogra- 
pher assures us that his latter end was blessed, and that he left 
behind him a name as celebrated for virtue as it was for wisdom. 

* This is a literal translation. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Fable of the Two Cats — Preamble to Persian Treaty — Apologues from Sadee 

— Letter from Nizam-ool-Moolk to Mahomed Shah — Death of Yezdijird. 

The preceding chapter concluded with an episode upon the life 
and opinions of the favoured physician of Noosheerwan. I must 
in this return to iny subject, the elucidation of the rise and 
progress of apologues and fables. 

It will be admitted bj’^ all, that the Persians, in the luKuriance 
of their imaginations, have embellished wonderfully the less 
artificial writings of the Plindus. The lowest animal they in- 
troduce into a fable speaks a language which u^ould do honour 
to a king. All. nature contributes to adorn the metaphorical 
sentence ; but their perfection in that part of composition called 
tlie Ib^ret-e-Rengeen, or Florid Style, can only be shown by 
example, and for that pur{)ose I have made a literal translation 
of the fable of the “ Two, Calts ; ” from which I suspect we 
have borrowed ours, of the Tow'ii and Coxintry Mouse,” 

“ In former days there was an old woman, who lived in a hut 
more confined than the minds of the ignorant, and more dark 
than the tombs of misere. Her companion was a cat, from tlie 
mirror of whose imagination the appearance of bread had never 
been reflected, nor had she from friends or strangers ever heanl 
its name. It was enougli that she now and then scented a 
mouse, or observed the print of its feet on the floor; when, 
blessed by favouring stars, or benignant fortune, one fell into 
her claws, 

‘ She became like a beggar who discovers a treasure of gold ; 

Her cheeks glowed with rapture, and past grief was consumed by pre- 
sent joy.'* 

♦^ThiSji with some other verses in the fable, are from Persian poets of 
celebrity, whose stanzas it is an invariable usage to introduce in such compo- 
sitions. 
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This feast would last for a ^eek or more ; and while enjoying it 
she W8fc wont to exclai|n~ 

< Am I, O God I when I contemplate this, in a dream or awake ? 

Am I to experience such prosperity after such adversity ?’ 

• 

“ But as the dwelling of the old woman \\i\» in general the 
mansion of famine to this cat, she mis always complaining, and 
forming extravagant and fanciful schemes. One day, when re- 
duced to extreme weakness, she with much exertion reached the 
top of tlie hnt ; wlien there, she observed a cat stalking on tlie 
wall of a neighbour’s house, which, like a tierce tiger, advanced 
with measured steps, and was so loadctl with tiesh that she could 
liardly raise her feet. The old woman’s friend was amazed to 
see one of her own sj)ecies so Ikt and sleek, and broke out into 
the following exclamation : 

* Your stately strides have brought you here at last; pray tell me from 
whence you come ? 

From whence have you arrived with so lovely an appearance ? 

, You look as if from the banquet of the Khan of Kliutai. 

Where have you acquired such a comeliness ? and how came you by 
that glorious strength ?* 

The other answered, ‘I am the Sultan’s crum-eater. Each 
morning, when they spread the convivial table, I attend at the 
palace, and there exhibit my address and courage. From among 
the rich meats and wlieat-c.akes 1 cull a few choice morsels ; 
T tlujn retire and pass my time till next day in delightful 
indolence.’ 

“ The old dame’s cat rexjucsted to know what rich meat was, 
and what taste whetit-cakes luid ? ‘ As for me,* she added, in a 

melancholy tone, ^ during my life, I have neither eat nor seen 
any thing but the old woman’s grnel and the flesh of mice.’ 
The other, smiling, sJiid, ‘Tliis accounts for the diflicnlty I 
find in distinguishing you from a spider. Your shape and 
stature is such as must make the whole generation of cats blusli ; 
and we must ever feel ashamed while you carry so miserable an 
appearance abroad. 

* You certainly have the ears and tail of a cat, 

But in other respects you are a complete spider.' 
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Were you to see the Sultan’s palaclS, and to smell his delicious 
viands, most ^ undoubtedly those withered bones woiSld be 
restored ; you would receive new life ; you would come from 
behind the curtain of invisibility into the plain of observation : 

* When the perfume of his beloved passes over the tomb of a lover. 

Is it wonderful that his putrid bones should be re>animated ?’ 

The old woman’s cat addressed the other in the most sup- 
plicating manner: ^ Oh, my sister!’ she exclaimed, ^ have 1 
not the sacred claims of a neighbour upon you ; are we not 
linked in the ties of kindred ? w’hat prevents your giving a 
proof of friendship, by taking me with you when next you visit 
the palace ? Perhaps from your favour plenty may flow to me, 
and from your patronage I may tittain dignity and honoiy, 

* Withdraw not from the friendship of the honourable ; 

Abandon i^t the support of the elect.’ 

“ The heart of the sultan’s cnim-cater was melted by this 
patludJc address ; she promised her new friend should accompany 
her on the next visit to the palace. The latter overjoyed went 
down immediately from the terrace, and communicated every 
particular to the old woman, who addressed her with the follow- 
ing counsel : 

“‘Be not deceived, my dearest friend, with the worldly 
language you have listened to ; abandon not yOur corner of 
content, for the cup of flie covetous is only to be filled by the 
dust of the grave ; and the eye of cupidity and hope can only be 
closed by the needle of mortality and the thread of fate. 

* It is content that makes men rich ; 

Mark this, ye avaricious, who traverse the world : 

He neither knows nor pays adoration to his God, 

Who is dissatisfied with his condition and fortune.* 

But tlie expected feast had taken such possession of poor puss’s 
imagination that the medicinal counsel of the old woman was 
thrown away. 

* The good advice of all the world is like wind in a cage, 

Or water in a sieve, when bestowed on the headstrong.’ 
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“ To conclude, next day,’ accompanied by her companion, the 
half-sArved cat hoM)led t^ the Sultan’s palace. Before this 
unfortunate wretch came, as it is decreed that the covetous shall 
be disappointed, an extraordinary event had occurred, and, owing 
to her evil destiny, the water of disappointment was poured on 
the flame of her immature ambition. The case was this ; a 
whole legion of cats had, the day before, surrounded the feast, 
and made so much noise, that they disturi>ed the guests, and in 
consequence the Sultan liad orderful that some archers, armed 
with bows from Tartary, should, on this day, be concealed, and 
that whatever cat advanced into the field of valour, covered wifh 
the shield of audacity, should, on tiating the first morsel, be 
overtaken with their arrows. The old dame’s puss was not 
aware of this order. The moment the flavour of the viands 
retched* her, she flew, like an eagle to the place of her prey. 

Scarcely luid the weight of a mouthful been placed in the 
scale to balance her hunger, when a heart-dividing arrow pierced 
lier breast. 

.* A stream of blood rushed fixim the woimd. 

She lied, in dread of death, alter having exclaimed, 

Should I escape froi^ji this terrific archer, 

I will be satisfied with my mouse and the miserable hut of my old mis- 
tress. 

JMy soul rejects the honey if accompanied by the sting. 

Content, with the most frugal fare, is preferable/ 

This fable IS a fair specimen of the style of such compositions ; 
but it is in the decbadiehs, or introductions to letters or books, 
that “ The fiery steed of the two-tongued pen” (meaning a split 
reed) is allowed to run wild amidst the rich pasture of the ver- 
dant field of imagination. 

A better proof of the latitude taken on such occasions cannot 
be given than in the preamble to the treaty concluded by the 
Elchee on his first mission to Persia, of which the following is a 
literal translation : — 

“ After the voice is raised to the praise and glory of the 
God of the world, and the brain is perfumed with the scent of 
the saints and prophets, to whom be health and glory ; whose 
rare perfections are perpetually chanted by birds* of melo’hious 
A metaphorical name for angels. 
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notes, furnished with two, tliree, anS four jmirs of wing8,j and 
to the Highest, se|ted in the heaveun, for whom good has been 
predestinated ; and the perfume mixed with musk, which 
scenteth tlie celestial mansions of those that sing hymns in the 
ethereal sphere, and to the light *of the flame of the Most High, 
which gives radiant splendour to the collected view of those 
who dwell in the heavenly regions ; the clear meaning of the 
treaty, which has been established on a solid basis, is fiilly ex- 
plained on tins page ; and as it is fixed as a principle of law, 
that, in this world of existence and trouble, in this universe of 
creation and concord, there^is no action among those of mankind 
which tends more to tlie perfection of the human race, or to 
answer the end of their being and existence, than tliat of cement- 
ing friendshi[), and of egtablishiilg intercourse, communication, 
and connexion betwixt each other, Tlie image reflected from 
the mirror of accomplishment is a tree fruitful and abundant, and 
one tliat produces good both now and hereafter. To illustrate 
tlie allusions that it hjus been proper to make, and explain these 
metaphors, worthy of exposition at this happy period of auspi- 
cious aspect, a treaty has been concluded between the high in 
dignity, the exalted in station, attended by ^jrtune, of great and 
splendid power, the greatest among the high viziers in whom 
confidence is placed, the faithful of the powerful government, 
the adorned with greatness, power, glory, splendour, and for- 
tune, Ilajee Ibrahim Khan ; on being granted leave, and vested 
with authority from the porte of the high king, whose court is 
like that of Solomon ; the asylum of the world ; the sign of the 
power of God ; the jewel in the ring of kings ; the ornament 
in the cheek of eternal empire; the grace of the beauty of 
sovereignty and royalty ; the king of the universe, like Caher- 
man ; tlie mansion of mercy and justice ; the phoenix of good 
fortune; tlie eminence of never-fading prosperity^ the king 
powerful as Alexander, who has no equal among the princes, 
exalted to majesty by the Heavens on this globe ; a shade from 
tlie sliade of the Most High ; a Khoosroo, whose saddle is the 
moon, and whose stirrup is the new moon ; a prince of great 
rarikf before whom the sun is concealed, ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
And the high in dignity ; the great and mighty in power ; the 
ornament of those acquainted with manners ; delegated 
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sublime quarter of the high in power seated on a 
throne ; the asylum of the^ world ; the chief jewel in the crown 
of royalty and sovereignty ; the anchor of tne vessel of victory 
and fortune ; the ship on the sea of glory and empire ; the blaz- 
ing sun in the sky of greatness 'and glory ; lord of the countries 
of England and India ; may God strengthen his territories, and 
establish his glory and command upon the seas, in the manner 
explained in his credentials ! which are sealed with the seal of 
the most powerful, and most glorious, possessing fortune, the 
origin of rank, splendour, and nobility ; the ornament of the 
world; the accomplisher of the works of mankind; the Go- 
vernor-General of India T’, 

This preamble is not less remarkable for its flowery diction 
than for the art by which it Saves the dignity of the king of 
Persia from the appearance of treating with any one below the 
rank of a monarch. It is also curious to observe, that after in- 
troducing the king of England, how skilfully he is limited to an 
umlisputed sovereignty of the seas, that his power may not clash 
with that of the mighty Khoosroo of the day, “ whose saddle is 
the moon, and whose stirrup is the new moon,’' in his dominion 
over the earth ! 

Speaking on the above subjeots to Aga I\Ieer, I asked him if 
their monarchs were as much delighted with this hyperbolical 
style as the Meerzas or Secretaries. ‘‘Mot at all,*’ said he; 
“ the late king, Aga Mahomed, who w’as remarkable for his 
hatred of ornament and show in every form, when his secretaries 
began with their flattering introductions, used to lose all temper, 
and exclaim, “ To the contents, you scoundrel.”* “ Flowery 
introductions,” said the Meer, “ if he had lived long enough, 
would have gone out of fashion ; but the present king prides 
himself upon being a. fine writer, both in prose and verse, and 
the consequence is, as you see in the preamble of this treaty, a 
composition which I know was honoured by his p.articular ap- 
probation.” 

It is but justice to some of the most distinguished Persian 
authors to aild, that there are many exceptions to this redund- 
ant style of composition. In the pages of their greatest poets, 
Firdousee, Nizimee, Sddee, and Anwerree, we meet with many 
* Be-mezmoon Padbakht. 
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passages as remarkable for the beauty and simplicity of thp ex- 
pression, as the truth and elevation oft the sentiments ; and many 
of their historians have given us plain narrations of facts, un- 
encumbered with those ornaments and metaphors which are so 
popular with the generality of their countrymen. 

How simply and beautifully ha4l&dee depicted the benefit of 
good society in the following well-known apologue I 

“ One day as I was in the bath, a friend of mine put into my 
hand a piece of scented clay. I took it, and said to it, ^ Art 
thou musk or ambergris, for I am cliarmed with thy perfume V 
it answered, ‘ I was a despicable piece of clay, but I was some 
time in the company of the rose ; the sweet quality of my com- 
panion was communicated to me, otherwise I should be only a 
bit of clay, as I appear tq be !”* • ^ 

j And in another* he has given, with equal force and sim- 
'plicity, the character of true affection ^ 

There was an affectionate and amiable youth who was 
betrothed to a beautiful girl. I have read, that as they were 
sailing in the great sea they fell together into a whirlpool : when 
a mariner went to the young man, that he might catch his hand, 
and save him from perishing in that unhappy juncture, he called 
aloud, and pointed to his mistress from the midst of the waves : 

‘ Leave me, and save my beloved !* The whole w'orkl admired 
him for that speech ; and when expiring, he was heard to say — 

‘ Learn not the tale of lovsi from that wretch who forgets his 
beloved in the hour of danger.’ ” 

We often meet with Persian letters written in a style at once 
clear and nervous. Of these there cannot be a better example 
than that addressed by Niz^m-ool-Moolk, the preflecessor of the 
present Soobaii, or ruler of the Deccan, to Mahomed Shah, the 
weak and luxurious Emperor of Delhi. This letter, besides the 
merit of its style, possesses that of conveying a Just idea of what 
Mahomedans conceive to be the duties and pursuits of a good 
and great monarch, a character which is with them invariably 
associated with that of a military conqueror. 

The following extracts from this well-known production are 
very literal : 

It is the duty of princes to see that the laws are strictly 

• Both these Apologues have been translated by Sir W, Jones. 
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obeyed ; that the honour oi their subjects be preserved inviolate ; 
that justice be rendered iat all men ; and that loyal nobles and 
ancient pillars of the state, whose claims to reward are esta- 
blished and acknowledge!!, be distinguished according to their 
merits. It is their duty, too, to seek for pleasure in woods and 
deserts to labour unremiAngly in the chastisement of the 
seditious and refractory ; to watch over the rights and happiness 
of the lower order of their subjects ; to shun the society of the 
mean, and to abstain from all prohibited practices, to the end 
that none of their people may be able to transgress against the 
precepts of religion or inoralitj". ^ ^ 

“ It is also the <iuty of princes to be constantly employed in 
enlarging ,their dominions, and in encouraging and rewarding 
their spldiery ; it being in the feat of lug saddle alone that a king 
can properly repose. It was in conformity to this opinion the 
ancestors t of your majesty established it as a domestic rule, that 
their wives should be delivered on their saddle-cloths, although 
tlie moment of child-birth is of all others the one wherein conve- 
nience and comf<»rt are most constilted. And they oniained that 
this usage should invariably be observed by their descendants, to 
the end that these might never forgot tlie hardy and manly 
character of their progenitors,* or give themselves up to the 
slotliful and enervating luxury of palaces. 

“ It is not in the melodious notes of the musician, or the soft 
tones of the mimic singer, that true find deliglitful harmony con- 
sists ; but it is in the cliish of aims, the thunder of camion, and 
in tlie piercing sound of the trumpet, which assembles together 
the ranks in the field of battle. It is not by decking out the 
charms of a favourite female that power and dominion are to be 
maintaine(i, but by manfully wielding the sword ; nor is it in 
celebrating the Hoolee | with base eunuchs, that men of real 
« 

* Alluding to hunting and other field sports. 

t The Princes of Tartary. The country we term Tartary is by the 
Asiatics called Tdrlcistan. We have given the name of a small tribe of 
Moghuls to the wliole region inhabited by that and other races, in the same 
manner as the Oriental nations called Europe Karinga.stfi.n, or the country of 
the Franks, because they first became acquainted with the people of If ranee. 

X A remarkable festival held in India to celebrate the commencement of 
the new year, in which they fling red powder at one another : it commences 
at the vernal equinox. 
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spirit are seen to sprinkle each other witli red, but it is in the 
conflict of iieroes with intrepid eneMes. 

It being solely with the view of correcting the errors of 
your Majesty's government, and^ of restofing its ancient splen- 
dour, that the meanest of your servants has been moved, by the 
warmth of his zeal and attachment, to impart his sentiments to 
your Majesty, he has made up his inind to the consequences of 
this well-meant freedom, and will cheerfully submit to his fate ; 
being in the mean time, however, determined (God willing) to 
persevere in the design which he lias fonned, of endeavouring to 
re-establish the affairs of the empire by every means that maybe 
consistent with his duty and with propriety." 

The aftecting deatli of Yezdijird, the last of the Kaianian race 
of kings, affords a fair sjMJcimen of that plain and distinct style 
in wdiich some of the best histories of Persia are written. It is as 
follows : 

“ When the inhabitants of Merv heard that Yezdijird had fled 
from Persia, and was within their territoiy, they were anxious to 
apprehend and destroy Iiim. They accordingly addressed a letter 
to Tanjt^kh, the King of Tartary, stating, ‘ The King of Persia 
has fled from the Arabs and taken refuge with us ; we are not 
inclined to be his adherents, we are more favourably inclined 
towards you, whose approach we desire, that we may be freed 
from him, and place ourselves under your protection.^ 

As soon as Tanjtakh received this letter he desired to gain 
possession of Merv, and ’marched with a considerable army to- 
wards that city. Yezdijird, hetiring of his near approach, and of 
the force by which he w^as accompanied, departed from the 
eSrav^nserhi where he had alighted, at midnight, unattended 
and undetermined where to go. As he Avalked straight forward, 
he saw a light on the sidjtof a stream, to which he directed his 
footsteps. He found a miller engaged in the labours? of his mill, 
to whom he said, ‘ I am a man in desperate circumstances, and 
have an enemy whom I have every reason to dread ; afford me 
an asylum for this one night ; to-morrow I will give you what 
may make you easy for life.’ The miller replied, ‘ Enter that 
mill, ^nd remain there.’ Yezdijird went into tlie mill, and laying 
sorrow aside, went composedly to sleep. When the miller’s 
servants observed that he was gone to rest> and entirely off his 
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guarcl, they armed themselves with clubs, and falling upon him 
slew him. Having done thte they stripped the body of the gold 
and silver ornaments, the imperial robe, and the crown : then 
taking the corpse by Ihe feet, they dragged it along, and threw 
it into the inill-dam. 

Next day 'J anjtakh arrived at Merv, and the inhabitants 
sought Yczdijird in every direction. By chance the miller being 
met, "was interrogated. He denietl having any knowledge of 
him ; but one of Jiis servants, who was dressed in a woollen gar- 
ment, having come before them, they, discovering that he smelt 
strongly of perfume, tore open Ids gaynent, and found Yezdijird’s 
imperial robe, scented with ottar and other csscnce^s, hid in his 
bosom. They now examined all the otlier servants, an<l found 
that each had some article swreted ab^ut his person mid after 
being put to the torture they confessed the whole transaction. 

Tanjtjlkli immediately sent people to search the mill-dam for 
the body, which they soon found and laid before him. When 
he saw the corpse of the king he wept bitterly, and ordered it to 
be embalmed wdth spices and perfumes ; and he further directed, 
that after it was wrapt, according to the usage of the Kairiniaii 
inonarchs, in a shroud, and placcnl in a collin, it should be sent 
to Persia to be interred in th^i same place, and with the same 
ceremonies, as other sovereigns of tlie mce of Kaihri. 

‘^Tanjtlkh also commanded that the miller and his servants 
should be put to death.” 

What has been said in this chapter^ and the examples of the 
various styles with which my opinions have been illustrated, 
will satisfy the reader that the mine of Persian literature con- 
tains every substance, from the dazzling diamond to the useful 
granite, and that its materials may be employed with equal suc- 
cess to build castles in the air or upoi^he earth. My jinjmlices 
an*, I confess, in favour of the former Tabrics, which in the East 
are constructed wdrh a magnificence unknown to the gniver 
spirits of Our We-sfern hemisphere. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Shiraz — Shaikh-ool-Islam, or Chief Judge — Story of Abd-ool-Kadir — Enter-r 

tainiiients — Derveesh SefFer — Story of Abdulla of Khorassan — Persian 

Poet. 

Our only occupation at Shiraz was feasting, visiting, and giving 
and receiving presents. The cupidity of the Persians exceeded 
all bounds, and ministers, courtiSrs, merchants, wits, an(i poets, 
were running a race for the Elchc^e’s favour, which was often 
accompanied by a watch, a piece of chintz, or of broad-cloth. 
Their conduct confirmed me in a belief I had imbibed at Abii- 
sheher, that all the 1‘ersians were crafty and rapacious rogues. 
I like to decide quickly ; it saves trouble ; and when once de- 
cided, I am particnilarly averse to l)eJieve my judgment is not 
infallible. 

'J'he Envoy had hire<l, Jis liefore noticed, for his Persian 
secretary, a mild moderate man, who appeared to have both 
good sense and good principle: but although some time had 
elapsed, and I had watched him narrowly without discerning a 
flaw, 1 attributed tliis to his art, and I therefore gave little heed 
to his reasoning when he used to plead for his countrymen, 
urging (as he often did), that, from our being strangers, and 
from our reputation for wealth, generosity, and inexperience, 
wc were naturally exposed to the attacks of the cunning aiirl de- 
signing, from whose conduct we drew general inferences, which 
were not quite fair. We are not all so bad as you think us,” 
the good Aga Meer uscmI to say, with a smile ; “we have some 
redeeming characters ; these may be rare, but still they exist ; 
but that, you English will as yet hardly believe.” He used fre- 
quently to mention to me, as one, a relation of his own, the 
ShaiKh-ool-IsMm, or Chief Judge and Priest of Shiraz : “ He 
was,” he said, “ a person who combined sense and information 
with piety and humility. He has never come,” added he, 
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likevthese greedy nobles 'and hungry poets, to prey upon the 
munificence of the Elchee ;«and when the latter, hearing that his 
sight was weak, sent him a pair of spectacles beautifully mounted 
in silver, he returne|||l||fchem, requesting a pair set in common 
tortoise-shell.” Thot^i 1 heard the account of this pai'aded 
humility with a smile, I was very happy to find we were to meet 
this paragon of modest merit at a breakfiist, to which Mahomed 
lloosein Khan, the son of the minister Hajee Ibrahim, had in- 
vited the Envoy. 

The party assembled at the garden of S&dee, and we were 
seated near a fountain close to the tonib of the Persian moralist. 
There was some punctilio in taking our places : but the Elcht>e, 
though a stickler for rank with the temporal lords, insisted upon 
giving the higlieat seat to the Shaikii-ooJ-lsl^m, who at last con- 
sented to take it, observing, the compliment, he felt, was not 
personal, but meant to his situation as a minister of religion. I 
sat near, and listened attentively to his conversation, in the hope 
of detecting the Persian, but was not successful. You must,” 
he said to the Envoy, believe me to be void of rational curio- 
sity, and a man wlio affects humility, because I have not only 
never been to pay my respects, but when you sent me these 
costly and beautiful spectacles,* 1 solicited a cliciiper and less 
showy pair. In both instances, however, I acted against iiiy 
personal inclinations from an imperative sense of duty. My 
passion,’’ said the Shaikli, “ is to hoar the history, the manners, 
and usages of foreign countries ; and wliere could I have such 
an opportunity of gratifying my curiosity as in your society ? I 
was particularly pleased with the silver spectacles ; the glasses 
suited my eyes ; and others in my house besides myself,” said 
he, smiling, “ thought they were very becoming. But I was 
forced in both cases to practise self-denial. The poor have no 
shield between them and despotic power, but persons in my con- 
dition ; and they naturally watch our conduct with great vigi- 
lance and jealousy : had I, for my own gratification, visited you, 
and displayed on my person the proofs of your liberality, they 
would have thought their judge was like others, and have lost 
some portion of their confidence in my best efforts to protect 
them. Besides, ministers and courtiers would have rejoiced in 
my departure from those rigid rules, the observance of which 
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enables us expounders of the Koran Ito be soraeclieck upon them. 
These were my motives,*^ concluded^ the Shaikh-ool-Islam, “for 
a conduct which must have seemed almost rude ; but you will 
now understand it, and not condemn me.^. 

The Envoy was evidently ddighted vmh his new friend, and 
their conversation was protracted for several hours. The Shaikh- 
ool-Isl&m endeavoured to impress him with a favourable opinion 
of the law of which he was an organ, and illustrated his argu- 
ments with anecdotes of religious and learned men, of which I 
shall give those that struck me as the happiest. 

The celebrated Aboo Y^isuph, he said, wliowas chief judge of 
Bagdad in the reign of the Caliph iljidee, was a very remarkable 
instiince of that humility which distinguishes true wisdom^ IJis 
sense of his own deficiencies often led liim to entertain iloubts, 
where men of less knowledge and more presumption tvx*rc de- 
cided. “ It is related of tJiis judge,” said the Sliaikh-ool-lsl^ni, 
“ that on one occasion, after a very patient investigation of facts, 
he declaimed that his knowledge was not competent to decide 
upon the case before him.” “ Pray, do you expect,” said a pert 
courtier, who heard tliis declaration, “ that the caliph is to pay 
your ignorance ?” “ I do not,” was the mild reply ; “ the caliph 

pays mo, and well, for what I do know ; if he were to attempt 
to pay me for what I do not know, the treasures of his empire 
would not suffice.” 

The orthodox Shaikh spoke with more toleration than I 
expected of the Soofees, who, from the wild and visionary doc- 
trines which they profess, arc in general held up by the Malio- 
medan priests as objects of execration. “ There were,” he 
observed, “many good and most exemplary men includtxl in 
tlxis sect, merely because they were enthusiasts in religion. Be- 
sides,” said the Shaikh, “ both our poets, Hafiz and Sfidee, but 
particularly the former, were Soofees ; and w^at native of 
Shiraz can pass a harsh sentence upon them ? We must,” he 
continued, “lament the errors of Soofees in consideration of 
their virtues ; and even in thqir wdldest wanderings they convey 
the most important lessons — for instJince, how simply and beau- 
tifully has Abd-ool-KMir of Gliilan impressed us with the love 
of truth in a story of his childhood.”* 

This story is given in the History of Persia, vol. ii. p. 405. 
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■^Aft^r stating the vision^ which made him entreat of his 
mother to allow him to go tQ Bagdad and devote himself to God, 
he thus proceeds. I informed her of what I Imd seen, and she 
wept : then taking ou^ighty dinars, she told me that as I had 
a brother, half of that was all ‘my inheritance ; she made me 
swear, when she gave it me, ncyer to tell a lie, and afterwards 
bade me farewell, exclaiming, ‘ Go, my son, I consign thee to 
God ; we shall not meet again till the day of judgment.’ I went 
on well,” he adds, till I came near to Ilamadftn, when our 
kkfillah was plundered by sixty horsemen : one fellow asked me, 
‘ what 1 had got?’ M^rty dinars,* said I, ‘are sewed under 
my garments.* 'rhe fellow laughed, thinking, no doubt, T was 
Jokiijp with him. ‘ What have you got? * said another ; 1 gave 
him the same answer. WhenUheywere dividing the spoil, I 
was called to an eminence where the chief stood : ‘ What pro- 
perty have you got my little fellow ?’ said he. ‘ 1 have told two 
of your people already,* I replied, ‘ I have forty dinars sewed 
up carefully in my clothes ! ’ He ordered them to be ript 
open, and found my money. — ‘ And liow came you,* said lie, 
with surprise, ‘to declare so openly, wliat has been so carefully 
hidden ? ’ ‘ llccanse,* I replied, ‘ T will not be false to my 
mother, to whom 1 have proinhed that T will never tell a lie.* 
‘ Child,* said the robber, ‘ hast thou such a sense of thy duty to 
thy mother at thy yc^ars, and am 1 insensible, at my age, of the 
duty I owe to my (iod? Give me thy hand, innocent boy,* he 
continued, ‘ that I may swear repentance! upon it,* He did so — 
his followers were all alike struck with the scene, ‘ You have 
been our leader in guilt,* said they to their chief, ‘ be the same 
in the path of virtue ;* and they insUntly, at his order, made 
restitution of their spoil, and vowed repentance on my haml.** 

The Elchee, before this party separated, endeavoured to per- 
suade the liigji i)riest to allow him the pleasure of a more fre- 
quent intercourse ; but hls^ kind invitations were declined in a 
manner and for reasons wliich satisfied nie 1 had at least met 
with one good Persian. 

While at Shiraz, we were entertained by the prince, his 
ministers, and some of the principal inhabitants. A breakviast 
was given to the Elchee, at a beautiful spot near the llazllr 
B^gh, or thousand gardens, in the vicinity of Shiraz ; and we 
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were surprised and delighted to fiild that we were to enjoy this 
meal on a stack of roses. On thisca carpet was laid, and we sat 
cross-legged like the natives. The stack, which was as large as 
a common one of hay in England, had been formed without 
much trouble from the heaps dr cocks of rose-leaves, collecte<l 
before they were sent into* the city to be distilled. We were 
told our party was the first to which such a comjdiment had 
been paid. Whether this was the case or not, our mount of 
roses, added to the fine climate, verdant gardens, and clear rills, 
gave a character of singular luxuriance to this rural banquet. 

We were at sev(*ral evening parties. The dinner given by the 
minister, Mahomed Nebbee Khan, was the most magnificent, 
lie has been in India ; and some English usages, to please and 
accommodate ns, were*grafted dn the Persian. We went at five 
o’clock in the evening, and were received in his state fiall. In 
the court-yard, in front of the room in which we sat, were 
assembled rope-dancers, wrestlers, musicians, lions, bears, and 
monkeys, all ‘of which exhibited their different feats till sunset ; 
when, after being regaled with coffee, kellians, and sweetmeats, 
we were condiuded to another apartment, Mdiero wo found a des- 
sert of fruit very elegantly laid out in the English style. After 
sitting in this room for about an hour, we returned to the state 
hall, which we had no sooner entered than the fire-works com- 
menced ; and though the space where they were exhibited was 
very confined, they were the best I ever saw. The rockets were 
let off from a frame \diich kept them together, and produced a 
beautiful effect. There was another sort called zembooreh, or 
swivels, which made a report like a twelve pounder, and addled 
great spirit and effect to this exhibition. After it was over 
we had a most sumptuous repast of fine pelaws, &c., and iced 
sherbets. 

The day before we left Shiraz, Derveesh Seffer, my old 
acquaintance, paid the Elchee a visit. This remarkable man, 
who has charge of the shrines * (including those of S^dee and 
Hafiz) near Shiraz, is esteemed one of the best reciters of poetry 
and tellers of tales in Persia ; and there is no country in the 
woWd where more value is placed upon such talents ; he who 
possesses them in an eminent degree is as certain of fortune and 
♦ Tekkeyahs. 
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fame as the first actors Europe. Derveesh Seffer, who is 
honoured by the royal favotir, has a very melodious voice, over 
which he has such power as to be able to imitate every sound, 
from that of the softest feminine to the harshest masculine voice. 
The varied expression of his countenance is quite as astonishing 
as his voice, and his action is remarkably graceful, and always 
suite<l to his subject. Ilis memory is not only furnished with 
an infinite variety of stories, but with all the poetry of his 
country ; this enables him to give interest and eftect to the most 
meagre tale, by apt quotations from the first authors of Persia. 
Those told by persons like him usually blend religious feeling 
with entertainment, and are meant to recommend charity ; but 1 
cannot better conclude this account of my friend tlie Derveesh 
than byjjiviiig a tale which h^ recited to the Envoy, with a 
view no doubt of impressing him with a belief that worldly 
success might be promoted by munificence*, in any shape,” to 
shriiies like those of which ho had charge. 

The Derveesh having seated himself’ in a proper position, 
commenced with a fine passtige from the poet Nizamee in praise 
of those who, possessing the talent of recitation, give currency 
and effect to the noble thoughts of dei)arted genius. After a 
short pause he beg-ati his tale. • 

'i ‘‘ In a sequestered vale of the fruitful province of Khorassan 
there lived a j)easant called Abddlla. He had married a person 
in his own rank of life, who, though very plain in her appear- 
ance, had received from her fond lather the fine name of Zeeba, 
or the beautiful ; to which act of parental folly the good woman 
owed the few seeds of vanity that mixed in her homely charac- 
ter. It was this feeling that led her to name her two children 
Yilsuph and Fatima, conceiving, no doubt, that the fortunate 
name of the son of Yilcoob, the vizier of Far’oun, and fascinalor 
of Zuleikha, ♦.would aid the boy in his progress through life ; 
wiiile there could be no doubt of her little girl receiving equal 
advantage's from being named after the daughter of the Prophet, 
and the wife of the* renowned Ali. 

‘‘ With all these family pretensions from high names, no 
man’s means could be more humble, or views more limited, than 
those* of Abdulla ; but he was content and happy ; he was 
♦ The frail wife of Potiphar, according to the Mahomedans. 
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strong and healthy, and laboured tfor the reis or squi^, who 
owned the land on which his cottage stood — he had done so 
from youth, and had never left, nor ever desired to leave, 
liis native valley. The wages of his labour were paid in grain 
and cloth, sufficient for the food and clothing of his family and 
himself ; with money he was unacquainted except by name. 

‘‘It happened, however, one day, that the reis was so well 
pleased with Abddlla’s exertions that he made him a present of 
ten piastres. Abddlla could hardly express his thanks, he was 
so surprised and overjoyed at this sudden influx of wealth. ^ The 
moment he could get awjyr from his daily labour he ran home to 
his wife : — ‘ There, my Zeeb^l,* said he, ‘ there are riclies for 
you !' and he spread the money before her. The astonishment 
and delight of the good woman was little less than that of her 
husband, and the chihlren were called to share in the joy of 
thIKr parents. ‘ Well,* said Abdulla, still looking at the money, 
‘ the next thing to consider is what is to be done with this vast 
sum. The reis has given me to-morrow as a holiday, and I do 
think, my dear wife, if you approve, I will go to the famous city 
of Meshed ; I never saw it, but it is not above six or seven 
fersekhs distant. I will })ay my devotions at the shrine of the 
holy Im^ni Mehdee, upon whom be God’s blessing, and like a 
good ]V%homedan deposit there two piastres — one fifth of my wealth 
— and then I will go to the great bazar, of which I have heard so 
much, and purchase with the remainder every thing you, my dear 
wife and children, cai^lh^ish ; tell me what you would like best. 

“ ‘ I will be moderate,* said ZeebS. ; ‘ E want nothing but a 
piece of handsome silk for a dress ; I think it would be becoming 
and as she said so, all the associations to which her father had 
given birth when he gave her a name shot across her mind. 
‘ Bring me,* said the sturdy little YOsuph, ‘ a nice horse and a 
sword.* ‘ And me,’ said his sister, in a softer tome, ‘ an Indian 
handkerchief and a pair of golden slippers.’ ‘Every one of 
these articles shall be here to-morrow evening,’ said Abddlla, as 
he kissed his happy family ; and early next morning, taking a 
stout staff' in his hand, he commenced his journey towards 
Meshed. 

“ When Abdulla approached the holy city his attention was 
first attracted by the cluster of splendid domes and minarets, 
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which lencircled the tomb 4f the holy Im^m Mehdee, whose 
roofs glittered with gold. «IIe gazed with wonder at a sight 
which appeared to him n * ta» like those which the faithful are 
promised in heaven, than v ning he ever expected to see on 
this earth. Passing thr hi .ne^streets which led to such mag- 
nificent buildings, he Couiu. look at nothing but them. When 
arrived at the gate of the sacred shrine, he stopped for a moment 
in silent awe, and asketl a venerable priest, who was reading the 
Koran, if he might proceed^ explaining at the same time his 
object. ‘ Enter, my brother,* said the old man ; ‘ bestow your 
alms, and you shall be rewarded ; forgone of the most pious of 
the caliphs has said — ‘ Prayer takes a man half way to paradise ; 
fasting brings him to its portals ; but these are only opene<l to 
him who is charitable.* * * * 

“Having deposited, like a good and pious Mussulman, the 
fifth* of his treasure on the shrine of the holy Tm^m, Abdilfta 
went to the great bazar ; on entering which las senses were quite 
confounded by the novel sight of the pedestrian crowd hunting 
to and fro ; tlie richly caparisoned horses, the splendid trains of 
the nobles, and tlie loaded camels and mules, wliich filled the 
space between rich shops, where every ware of Europe, India, 
China, Tartary, and Persia w^as displayed. He gazed with open 
mouth at every thing he saw, and felt for the first time what an 
ignorant and insignificant being he had hitherto been. Though 
pushed from side to side by those on foot, and often nearly run 
over by those on liorseback, it was somd(kme before he became 
aware of the dangers to which his wonder exposed him. These 
accidents however soon put him out of humour with the bustle 
lie had at first so much admired, and determined him to finish his 
business and return to his quiet home. 

“ Entering a shop where there was a number of silks, such as 
he had seen worn by the family of tlie reis, he inquired for their 
finest pieces. The shopman looked at him, and observing from 
his dress that he was from the country, concluded he was one of 
those rich farmers, who, notwithstanding the wealth they have 

* The Mahoraedau law only requires a small deduction on accoujiJt of 
charity from what is necessary for subsistence ; but of all superfluous wealth 
(and such Abddlla deemed his ten piastres) true believers were expected to 
give one^fifth to the poor. 
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acquired, maintain the plain hi pf the peasantry, to^hom 
they have a pride in belonging. consequently, thought he 

had a good customer ; that is, a who added to riches but 
little knowledge of the article he o - » * to purchase. With this 
impression he tossed and tumbled t e ery piece of silk in his 
shop. Abdulla was so bewildered hy their beauty and variety ^ 
that it was long before he c ould decide ; at last he fixed upon 
one, which was purple with a rich embroidered border. ‘ I Vill 
take this,’ he said, wrapping it up, and putting it under his arm ; 
‘What is the price?’ — ‘I shall only ask you, who are a new 
customer,’ said the man, two hundrecl piastres ; I should ask 
any one else three or four hundred for so exquisite a specimen of 
manufacture, but I wish to tempt you back again, when you 
leave your beautiful lajids in tfie country to honour opr busy 
town with your presence.’ Abdulla stared, replaced the silk, 
and repeated in amazement — ‘ 'I Vo — hundred — piastres ! you 
must be mistaken ; do you mean such piastres as these ?’ taking 
one out of the eight he had left in his pocket, and holding it up 
to the gaze of the astonished shopkeeper. ‘ Certainly I do,’ 
said the latter ; ‘ and it is very cheap at that price.’ ‘ Poor 
Zeeba !’ said AbdAlla, with a sigh at the thoughts of her disap- 
pointment. ‘ Poor who?’ said the .silk mercer. ‘ My wife,’ said 
Abdulla. ‘What have I to do with your wife?’ said the man, 
whose tone altered as his chance of sale diminished. ‘ Why,’ 
said Abdfilla, ‘ I will tell you all : I have worked hard for the 
reis of our village evei**since I was a boy ; I never saw money 
till yestcnlay, when he gave me ten piastres. I came to Meshed, 
where I had never been before. I bad given, like a good Mus- 
sulman, a fifth of my wealth to the IniAm Mehdee, the holy des- 
cendant of our blessed Prophet, and with the eight remaining 
piastres I intend to buy a piece of embroidered silk for my good 
wife, a horse and sword for my little Iwy, and an Indian hand- 
kerchief and a pair of golden slippers for my darling daughter ; 
and liere you a.sk me two hundred piastres for one piece of silk. 

^ How am 1 to pay you, and with what money am I to buy the other 
articles? tell me that,’ said Abdulla, in a reproacliful tone. 

^ ‘ Gef out of my shop !’ said the enraged vender of silks; ‘ here 
^ have I been wasting my valuable time, and rumpling my choicest 
I goods, for a fool and a madman ! Go along to your Zeeb^ and 
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your bboby children ; buy ’ jakes and black sugar for them, 
and do not trouble me any So saying he thrust liis new 

and valued customer out of = door. 

“ Abdulla muttered to hidiself as lie went away, ^ No doubt 
this is a rascal, but there may be honest men in Meshed ; I will 
try amongst the horse-dealers ; and having inquired where these 
were to be found, he hastened to get a handsome pony for 
YAsuph. No sooner had he arrived at the horse market, and 
made his wishes known, than twenty were exhibited. As he 
was admiring one that pranced along delightfully, a friend, 
whom he had never seen before, whisp^ircd him to beware, that 
the animal, though he went very well when heated, was dead 
lame when cool. He liad nearly made up his mind to purchase 
another,, when the same man significantly pointed to the hand of 
the owner, which was one finger short, and then champing with 
his mouth and looking at tlie admired horse, gave AbdijIJa to 
understand that his beloved boy might incur some hazard from 
such a purchase. 'J'he very thought alarmed him ; and he turned 
to his kind frien<l, and asked if he couhl not recommemi a suit- 
able animal ? The man said, his brother had one, which, if he • 
could be prevailed ujion to part wdth, would just answer, but he 
doubted whether he would sell hhu.; yet as his son, who used to 
ride this horse, was gone to school, he thought he might. Ab- 
dulla was all gratitude, and begged him to exert his influence. 
This was promised and done ; and in a few minutes a smart litile 
grey horse, witli head and tail in the aiff cantered up. The de» 
lighted peasant conceivesf YAsuph on his back, and, in a hurry to 
realize his vision, demanded the price. ‘ Any other person but 
yourself,’ sciid the man, ‘ should not have him for one piastre 
less than tw'o hundred ; but as 1 trust to make a friend as well 
as a bargain, I have persuaded my brother to take only one hun- 
dred and fifty.’ The astonished Abdulla stepped back — ‘ Why you 
horse-dealers,’ said he, ‘ whom I thought were such good men, 
are iis bad as the silk-mercers !’ lie then recapitulated to his 
frientl the rise of his present fortune, and all that had occurred 
shice lie entered Meshed. The man had hardly patience to hear 
him to a close ; < And have I,’ said he, ‘ been throw* ng Jlway 
my friendship, and hazarding a quarrel with my brethren, by an 
over-zealous honesty to please a fool of a bumpkin ! ^ Get along 
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to your Zeebft, and your Y Qsuph, aiki your Fatima, and bby for 
your young hopeful tiie sixteenth shafe of a jackass ! the smallest 
portion of that animal is more suited to your means and your 
mind, than a* hair of the tail of the fine horses you have presumed 
to look at !* 

‘‘ So saying, he went away in a rage, leaving Abdulla in per- 
fect dismay. He thought, however, he ifiight still succeed in 
obtaining some of the lesser articles ; he, however, met with 
nothing but disappointment: the lowest priced sword was thirty 
piastres, the golden slippers were twenty, and a small Indian 
handkerchief was twelve, joeing four piastres more than all ho 
possessed. 

Disgusted with the whole scene, the good man turned his 
steps towards home. Ah he was passing through the suburbs he 
met a holy mendicant exclaiming, ‘ Charity, charity ! He that 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord ; and he that lendeth to the 
Lord shall be repaid a hundred-fold.’ ‘ What is that you say said 
Abdulla. The beggar repeated his exclamation. ‘ You are the 
only person 1 can deal with,’ said the good but simple peasant ; 

‘ there arc eight piastres — all 1 possess ; take them, and use them 
in the imme of the Almighty, but take care that I am hereafter 
paid a hundred-fold, for without it I shall never be able to gra- 
tify my dear wife and children.* And in the simplicity of his 
heart he repeated to the mendicant all which had occurred, that 
he might exactly understand the situation in which he was 
plafced. • 

“ The holy man, scarcely able to suppress a smile as lie care- 
fully folded up the eight piastres, bade Abdulla to be of good 
heart, and rely upon a sure return. He then left liiin, exclaim- 
ing as before, ‘ Charity, charity ! He that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord ; and he tliat lendeth to the Lord shall be 
repaid a hundred-fold.’ 

When Abdfilla came within sight of his cottage, they all 
ran to meet him. The breathless Yusuph w^as the first who 
reached his father : ‘ Where is ihy horse and my sword ?’ ‘ And 
my Indian handkerchief and golden slippers ?’ said little Fatima, 
who iiad now come up. ‘ And my silk vest ?’ said Zeebh, who 
was close behind her daughter. ‘ But wealth has changed your 
disposition, my dear Abdulla!’ said the good woman: ^you 
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have become grave, and nl doubt,’ she added with a smile, ‘ so 
dignified, that you could n<)t be bui^dened, but have hired a ser- 
vant to bring home the horse and to carry the presents for your 
family. Well, children, be patient; we shall see every thing in 
a few minutes.’ Abdfilla shook his head, but would tiot speak a 
word till he entered his dwelling. He then seated himself on 
his coarse mat, and i*epeated all his adventures, every part of 
which was heard with temper till his last act, that of giving his 
piastres to the mendicant. Zeebfi, who had a little more know- 
ledge of the world than her husband, and whose mind wjus ruffled 
by disappointment, loudly reproachet?^ him with his stupidity and 
folly in thus throwing away the money lie had obtained by the 
liberality of the rcis, to whom she immediately went and gave 
information of all that had occurred. The enraged squire sent 
for Abdulla : ‘ You blockhejid,’ said he, ‘ what have you been 
about? I, who am a man of substance, never give more than a 
copper coin* to these vagabond rascals who go about asking 
charity ; and here you have given one of them eight piastres ; 
enough to spoil the whole generation ; but he promised you a 
hundred-fold, and you shall have it to prevent future folly. 
Here,’ said he to the servants near him, ‘ seize the fellow, and 
give him a hundred stripes I’ The order was obeyed as soon as 
given, and jioor Abdfilla went home on the night of the day 
following that which had dawned upon his wealth, sore from a 
beating, without a coin in his pocket, out of temper with silk- 
mercers, hoi-se-dejilors, cutlers, sli^?j)er-inakers, mendicants, 
squires, wives, himself, and all the world. 

Early next morning Abdulla was awakened by a message, 
that the reis wanted him. Before he went he had forgiven his 
wife, who was much grieved at the punishment which her indis- 
cretion had brought upon her husband. He also kissed his 
children, and bid them be of good heart, for he might yet, 
through Clod’s favour, make amends for the disappointment he 
had caused them. When he came to the reis, the latter said, ‘ I 
have found a job for you, Abdulla, that will bring you to your 
seiLses : here, in this dry soil, I mean to dig for water, and you 
must toil day after day till it is found.’ So saying, he'‘ went 
away^ leaving Abdillla to his own sad reflections and hard labour. 

• ** Pool-e-siydh,” literally, black coin. 
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made little progress the first t4o days ; but on the third, 
when about six cubits below%he suifece, he came upon a brass 
vessel : on looking into which, he fouml it full of round white 
stones, which were beautiful fyom their smoothness and fine 
lustre. He tried to break one with his teeth, but could not. 
‘ Well,' said he, ‘ this is no doubt some of the rice belonging to 
the squire which has been turned into stones : 1 am glad of it — 
he is a cruel master; I will, however, take them home— they 
are very pretty ; and now I recollect 1 saw some very like them 
at Meshed for sale. But what can this be? said AbdQIla to 
himself, disengaging another pot from the earth — ‘ Oho ! these 
are darker, they must have been wheat— but they are very beau- 
tiful ; and liere !’ cried he, ‘ th^se shining pieces of glass are 
finer and brighter than all the rest ; but 1 will try if they are 
glass and he put one of them between two stones, but could 
not break it. 

‘‘ Pleased with this discovery, and believing he had got some- 
thing valuable, but ignorant what it was, he dug out all he 
could find, and putting them into a bag carefully concealed it 
even from his wife. His plan was, to obtain a day^s leave from 
his master, and go again to Meshed, where he had hopes of 
selling the pretty stones of various colours for as much moneyas 
would purchase the silk vest, the horse, the sword, the slippers, 
and the handkerchief. His mind dwelt with satisfaction on tlie 
pleasing surprise it would be to those he loved, to see him return 
home, inounttnl on the horse, and loaded with the other articles. 
But while the pioits Ab<lfilla indulged in this dream, he always 
resolved that the Irn^m Mehdee should receive a fifth of what- 
ever wealth he obtained. 

After some weeks’ hard labour at the well, water was found. 
The reis was in good humour, and the boon of a holiday was 
granted. Abdulla departed before day-light, that iid one might 
see the bag which he carried ; when close to Meshed, he con- 
cealed it near the root of a tree, having first taken out two hand- 
fuls of the pretty stones, to try what kind of a market he could 
make of them. He went to a shop where he had seen some like 
tliem. He asked the man, pointing to those in the shop, if he 
would buy any such articles ? ‘ Certainly,’ said the jeweller, for 

such he was ; ‘ have you one to sell ?’ ‘ One !’ said Abdulla, ‘ I 
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haveVlenty.' ‘ Plenty !’ Apeated the man. ‘ Yes : a bag-full.’ 

< Common pebbles, I suppose ; cjirt^you show me any ?’ ‘ Look 

here !’ said Abdillla, taking out a handful, wliich so surprised 
the jeweller that it was some time before he could speak. ‘ Will 
you remain here, honest man,* said he, ‘ for a moment,’ trem- 
bling as he spoke, ‘ and I will return instantly.’ So saying, he 
left the shop, but reappeare<l in a few minutes with the chief 
magistrate and some of his attendants. ^ There is the man,’ said 
he ; ‘I am innocent of all dealings with him : he has found the 
long lost treasure of Khoosroo :* his pockets are filled with 
diamonds, rubies, and pearls, in pric^ and lustre fxr beyond any 
existing ; and he says he has a bag-full.’ The magistrate ordereil 
Abdulla to be searched, and the jewels which had been described 
w ere fgund. He was then desired to show w here he had depo- 
sited the bag, which he did; all were carefully sealed, and car- 
ried with Abdulla to the governor, by whom he was strictly 
examined, fie told his wdiole history from first to last : the 
receiving of ten piastres; his charity at the shrine of the Irn^m ; 
his intended purchases ; the conduct of the mercer, the horse- 
dealer, the cutler, the slipper-maker ; the promises of the men- 
dicant ; the disa|)pointnient and anger of his wife ; the cruelty of 
the reis ; the digging of the w\il ; the discoveiy of the pretty 
stones; the plan formed for disposing of them, with the reserve 
tor further charity : all this was narrated with a clearness and 
simplicity that stampcil its truth, which was confirmed by the 
testimony of his wife and cinldren, wiih were brought to Meshed. 
Hut notwithstanding this, Abdulla, his family, and the treasures 
he l»ad found, were a few days afterwards d€\spatched for Isfahan, 
under a guanl of five hundred horsemen. Express couriers were 
sent before to advise the ministers of the great Abbas of the 
cliscovery which liad been made, and of all that had been 
done. • 

“ Dtiriiig these proceedings at Meshed, extraordinary events 
occurred at Isfahan. Sliah Ablias the Great saw one night in a 
dream the holy Imam JMehdee, clothed in green robes. The 
saint, after looking steadfastly at the monarch, exclaiinal, < Abbas, 
protect and favour my friend !’ The king was much trolled at 

* Cyrus. There is a common belief in Persia that an immense treasure 
was buried by this monarch. 
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this dream, and desired his astrologeis and wise men to exj^ound 
it : but they could not. Oi^ the tw(f following nights the same 
vision appeared, and the same words w^ere pronounced. The 
monarch lost all temper, and threatened the chief astrologer and 
others with death, unless they relieved the anxiety of his mind 
before the evening of the same day. While preparations were 
making for their execution, the couriers from the governor of 
Meshed arrived, and the vizier, after perusing the letters, hast- 
ened to the king. ‘ Let the mind of the refuge* of the world be 
at repose,’ lie said : ‘ for the drqiim of oiir monarch is explained. 
The peasant Abdulla of J^tiorassan, who, though ignorant and 
poor, is pious and charitable, and who has become the chosen iii- 
strumeiil of Providence for discovering the treasures of Khoosroo, 
is the revealed friend of the holy ImSm Melidee, who has com- 
manded that this good and humble man be honoured by the pro- 
tection and favour of the king of kings.’ 

“ Shah Abbas listened to the particulars which were written 
from Meshed with delight : his mind was quite relieved, and he 
ordered all his nobles and his army to accompany him a day’s 
march from Isfahan to meet the friend of the holy Im^m, When 
the approach of the party was announced, the king walked from 
his tent a short distance to meet them. First came one hundred 
horsemen ; next Abdulla, with his arms bound, sitting on a 
camel ; after him, on another, his wife Zeeb^, and followed by 
their children, Yusuph and Fatima, riding together on a third. 
Behind the prisoners was the treasure. A hundred horsemen 
guarded each flank, and tw,o hundred covered the rear. Shah 
Abbas made the camels which carried Abdulla and his family 
kneel close to him, and aided, with his royal hands, to untie the 
cords by which the good man wa.s bound, while others released 
his wdfe and children. A suit of the king’s own robes were 
directed to be put upon Abdulla, and the monarch led him to a 
seat close to his throne; but before he would consent to be 
seatetl, he thus addressed his majesty. 

“ ‘ O King of the Universe, I am a poor man, but I was con- 
tentetl with my lot, and happy in my family, till I first knew 
wealth. From that day my life has been a series of misfortunes : 
folly and ambition have made me entertain wishes out of iiiy 
* JcMa-Peu^. 
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spherft, and 1 have brougHt disappointment and misfortune on 
those I loved best ; but now that my death is near, and it pleases 
your majesty to amuse yourself with a mock-honour to your 
slave, he is satisfied, if your royal clemency will only spare the 
lives of that kind woman and these dear children. Let them be 
restored to the peace and innocence of their native valley,' and 
deal with me acconling to your royal pleasure.* 

On uttering these words, Abdulla, overcome by his feelipgs, 
burst into tears. Abbas was himself greatly moved. ‘ Good 
and pious man,’ he said, ‘ 1 intend to honour, not to slay thee. 
Thy humble and sincere prayers, and.thy charitable offerings at 
the shrine of the holy Mehdee, have been approved and accepted. 
He has commanded me to protect and favour thee. Thou sha.lt 
stay a few days at my capital, to recover from thy fatigues, and 
return as governor of that province from which thou hast come a 
prisoner. A wise minister, verse<l in the fonns of office, shall 
attend thee ; but in thy piety and honesty of character I shall 
find the best qualifies for him who is destined to rule over others. 
'Fhy good wife Zeeba lias already received the silk vest she so 
anxiously expected ; and it shall be my charge,’ continued the 
gracious monarcli, witli a smile, ‘to soo Yiisuph provided with a 
horse and sword, and that little Fatima shall have her handker- 
chief and golden slipi)ers.* 

“ The manner as well jis the expressicms of the king dispelled 
all Abdulla’s fears, and filled his heart with bonndieiis gratitude, 
lie was soon after nominated governor of Khorassan, and became 
famous over the country for his humanity and jastice. lie re- 
paired, beautified, and richly endowed thf 3 shrine of the holy 
Imam, to whose guardian care he ever ascribed his advancement. 
Yusuph became a favourite of Abbas, and was distinguished by 
his skill ill horsemanship, and by his gallantry, Fatima was 
married to one of the principal nobles, and the good Zeebfl had 
the satisfaction through life of being sole mistress in her family, 
and having no rival in the affection of her husband, who con- 
tinued to cherish, in his exalted .situation, those ties and feelings 
which had formed his happiness in humble life.” 

Such is the story of Ab{iulla of Khorassan, as given my 
friend Derveesh Seller ; but the difference between perusing it 
and hearing him tell it, is that between reading a play and seeing 
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it acted by the first performers. 1 ||ad heard him tell this tale 
ten years before, when a curious inciilent occured. Two gentle- 
men rose to leave the party when he was commencing : he asked 
the cause of their departure. ‘‘ They do not understand Persian/' 
I said. “ That is of no conshtpience,” he replied ; entreat 
them to stay, and they will soon find that their ignorance of the 
language does not place them beyond my power.” II is wishes 
were explained, and the result proved he was correct ; tliey were 
nearly as much entertained as others, and had their feelings 
almost equally excited ; such was his adniirabl<3 expression of 
countenance, and so variety the intonations of his voice. 

I was pleased to see rny friend Derveesh Setter treatetf with 
liberality by the Elehee. Such conduct towards persons of his 
character and profession makes useful impressions. Ihit hero, as 
elsewhere, much depends upon the selection of proper objects of 
notice; and it is no easy mafter to resist the constant attempts 
which are made to obtain money or presents. 

A poet of Shiraz, named Moollfdi Adam, had gone a stage 
from that city to present an ode to tlie Elehee, wdiom he had in 
this long and laboured t)roduction compared to Iloostem, the 
hero of Persia, for valour ; to l^eerA.n-Weeseh, the Solomon of 
Tartary, for wdsdom ; an<l to IMtim-T^i, the most munificent of 
Arabian princes, for generosity. He had J^een rewarded for his 
trouble, hut was not satisfied, and his genius was taxed to obtain 
something more. While we were sitting in the room, at the 
gateway of the beautiful -garden of Jeh5,n-Noomil, looking at the 
mules carr)dng our baggage towards Isfahan, this votary of the 
muses made Ids appearance : his professe«l object was to take 
leave ; his real purpose w as to read an epigram of four lines,* the 
concluding one of which was — 

** Moollah Adam neck sa’et ya ft.” 

This line, from si'et signifying hour or watch,- might either be 
translated, 

“ Mooll&h Adam chose a good (or propitious) hour,** 

“ Moollali Adam got a good watch.’* 


Roobtd or Quatrain. 
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Tha animals, laden with most valuable articles, were at the 
moment on the road below the window where we were seated, 
and the Elchee, pointing to them, said, ‘‘ Sik’et goozesht,"' the 
hour iS past, or, the watch is gone. The countenance of the 
poet, which had, on reading his Ihst line, glistened with expecta- 
tion, changed for a moment, but was soon covered witli forced 
smiles, and he declared that he would rather carry the Elchee’s 
happy reply into the city than ten watches. I trembled lest this 
flattery should succeed : it did not ; and he departed apparently 
in good humour, but inwardly, no doubt, much disappointed, w 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Persian Servants — Departure from Shiraz — Persepolis — Talc of the Labours 
of Roostem — Anecdote of a Sportsman. 

% 

The formation of the FJehee’s establishment, which ha^ com- 
menced at Abusheher, was completed at Shiraz. Servants of 
every description were hired ; and in all cases the preference was 
given to those who had been oil our first mission ; when such 
were dead, that w'as transferred to their brothers, sons, or near 
relations. 

The Persians are more than good-looking, they are a hand- 
some race of men. All the jmblic and private servants of tlie 
mission were dressed in silk and cloth tunics, with new lamb’s- 
wool caps, many with silk and some with shawl waistbands ; 
besides, they were all clean, and had their boards well-trimmed 
for the occasion, knowing that, to those who pretend to figure in 
the train of an Elchee, personal appearance is of no slight con- 
seipience. 

llius attended, we jiroceeded towards the footstool of royalty. 
Nine splendidly dressed'Jelloodiirs or grooms, under the direction 
of a Meer-Akhoor, or master of the horse, led nine beautiful 
horses, richly caparisoned, with .saddles and bridles finely orna- 
mented with gold and silver. Next came eight Slnltirs, or running 
footmen, dre.s.sed in tunics of yellow cloth, trimmed with silver ; 
and then the Elchee and suite, followed by a large escort of 
c^Valry, with kettle-drums and trumpets. On the»flanks of this 
state-line of march were all kinds of Mcerzils,* or secretaries, 
and attendants. Amongst the most essential of the latter w^ere 
the Paish-Khidmets, or personal servants, who jirepared kellidns, 
or pipes for the Elchee and the gentlemen of his train. These 
were mounted, and carried before them, fixed like liolsters, tw^o 

* The word Meerzfi^, when prefixed to a name, implies a secretary or civi- 
lian ; when it follows, it designates a prince. 
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large ckses which contained flieir kelii&ns, and all the implements 
thereunto appertaining. The most extraordinary part of their 
equipment was two small iron chafing-dishes filled with charcoal, 
which hung by chains, dangling below their stirrups. From 
these grates they lighted the kellian, which they held in their 
hands, presenting their masters with the end of a loiig» pliant 
tube, through which the latter smoked, while the Paish-Khidmets 
rode a few paces in tlie rear. 

Our cavalcade always preserved the same order even during 
our long night-marches, tlie tedioqsness of which suggested that 
our l>||ty wanted a minstrel to shortep the distance by tales of 
wonder. This want was no sooner hint€ul,than an old groom, called 
Joozee Beg, came forward and offered Iiis services. lie belonged, 
he said,^to the Zend tribe, and when its chiefs were kings of 
Persia he was not neglected.v “ Moorad Ali Khan, and Lootf 
Ali Khan, that miracle of valour,” said old Joozee Beg, “have 
listened to my voice, when it was exerted to animate * their 
followers to battle ; but these days are gone ; a Turkish fiimily 
wears the crown of Tnin ;f 1 am, like others of my race, in indi- 
gence and obscurity, and now recite verses, wliich princes loved 
to hear, to men like myself of low degree ; but if the Elchee 
desires, 1 will repeat some lines fit for a soldier to disten to, from 
the Sh&.h-NAmeh of Firdouse«».” "Jins prelude gjive more plea- 
sure, from its near resemblance to that of our well-known north- 
ern minstrel : 

No longer courted and caressed, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He poured, to lord and la<iy gay, 

The unpremeditated lay, — 

Old times are past, old manners gone, 

A stranger filled the Stuarfs throne. 

A wandering harper, scorned and poor, 

He begged his bread from door to door, 

And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear, 

The harp a king had loved to hear.’” 

♦ Tt has lonff been the custom in Persia for pereons to recite animating 
verses, from the Shab-Nfinieh, at the commencement of, and during a battle. 
The late king, Aga TVtahoraed, was particularly fond of this usage, and 
bestowed marks of his favour on such minstrels. 

t Iran is tlie ancient name of Persia, as Turan is of Tartary. 
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Joozee Beg was told his offer wq^ accepted, and after* giving 
the horse ho led to another, and talking Ida place in the front of 
the running footmen, he began as follows. ^ 

‘‘ It is hardly necessary to explain to one with such groat 
knowlcilge as the Klchee, and to men of such enlightened 
understandings as those by whom he is surrounded, that Siy&.vesh, 
son of Ky^Kloos, King of Persia, Red into Tartary, and took 
refuge with Afr^sifib, king of that country, who first gave him 
his beautiful daughter Feringhees in marriage, and then put him 
to death. The widow of the unfortunate prince was left, with 
her infant son, the celebratecl Ky-Khoosroo,* to the pers(^cutioii 
of her tyrannical father, whose conduct provoktHl the vengeance 
of the king and nobl(3s of Persia ; hut you shall now hear the 
first battle, in which the Persians were commanded by^that hero 
Koostem, and the Turks by their king AfrAsi^b.*’ 

After this prelude, Joozee Beg cleared his throat, and began 
to recite in a voice which, though loud and at times almost 
deafening, was not without melody. The following is a literal 
translation of the fight as given by our minstrel. 

Hearken to the sound of the drum from two quarters; the 
restless warriors are impatient of delay ; the trumpet’s bray is 
heard afar ; juid the cymbals, clarions, and fifes of India and 
China join in the clang of war ; the shout of battle reaches the 
clouds, and the earth vibrates to the neighing of steeds. When 
the noise of the approaching army was heard upon the plain, the 
report was conveyed toT Roostem, the avenger.f They told him 
the force of Afr^si^b was near ; that his great army rode over 
the plain as a proud ship rides upon the seas ; that his troops 
were in number like ants and locusts, and covered from the eye 
of the beholder the mountains, plains, and woods. When 
Roostem heard that the army of the King of Turanf was in 
sight, he placed himself in the centre of his force ;• Zevflreh, his 
brotlier, was posted in the rear ; Ferslmerz, liis son, was stationed 
in front ; Toos, with his band, was placed on the right. They 

* The celebrated Ky-Khooeroo of the Persians is the Cyrus of the 
GreeKs. 

t Roostem Keeneh-Kh*A,h. The hero has this epithet as he was desirous 
of avenging the death of Siyilvesh, murdered by Afi’^db. 

X Tartary. 
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were many in number, but oii*e in heart. ^ Fcribooz, the sen of 
Ky-KSlO()s,'|‘ was on the left, Surrounded by a family of valiant 
men ; Gooderz covered the rear with his relations, who were all 
free and independent! heroes. Tfje air was darkened with the 
swords of the brave, when the glorious standard of G&veh§ was 
unfurled. 

‘‘The leaders of the army of Turan now arrange their shields. 
Baham^n commanded their wing : he was surrounded by men as 
powerful as they were valiant. The left was led by Rahrem the 
renowned, and the centre by King Afr&si^b in person. The 
earth ft‘om the hoofs of the horses beca«ne of the colour of an 
elephant, the air was spotted with lances like the skin of the 
leopard. The world had the appparance of a mountain of iron 
with a cr^st of steel. The war-horses ludglied, and the standards 
fluttered, while the dark -edged swords scattered heads upon the 
plain. Pcelsem|| rushed from the centre of the army ; his heart 
was filled with rage, and his visage covered with frowns. He 
exclaimed aloud to the heroes of Iran, ‘Where is Roostem? 
They tell me he is a dragon in the day of battle.’ At this 
instant a shout was heard from Roostem, which shook all around, 
lie said to his troops, ‘ Move not forward from the spot on 
which you now' are, I go to silence this Peelsem, whose lie^irt 
burns with rage, and whose visage is covered with frowms.* 
Roostem, foaming with passion, rushed to the front of the battle ; 
he couched his strong lance, fixed himself in his seat, and raising 
his sliield to his head, he exclaimed, ‘ O Peelsem, thou celc- 

* “ Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one.” — Lochiers 
Waniing. 

t Kaoos was at this time King of Iran or Persia. 

X The term in the original is “ AzMigan/* which means men free or in- 
dependent, that arc not subject to the authority of odiers : heroes who went 
more with the cfiuse than tiu; leader. 

§ This famous standard was a blacksmith’s apron set in jewels, and was 
long the imperial Standard of Persia. Gflveh was a blacksmith j he over- 
threw the cruel tyrant Zohak, and placed Feridoon on the throne of Persia. 
When collecting followers, he carried his apron as the standard of revolt 
against ZohA.k. This apron remained the standard of the empire till taken by 
Ssaad-ben-wakfis, who commanded the Mahomedau army that contjuered 
Persia. 

(I The brother of Peeran-Weeseli, the favourite vizier and counsellor of 
Afrusitlb. 
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brated warrior, hast tliou called me forth that thou ifiightest 
conpume mo with thy breath ?’ tIius saying, he struck his lance 
through Pcelsein^s body, and raised him on its point from his 
saddle, like a light ball. He continued his charge to the centre 
of the army of Turan, and caSting the body from the point of his 
spear, exclaimed, ‘ Clothe this corpse of your friend in a pale^ 
shroud, for the dark dust Inis soiled it/ Now the shout of 
heroes and the blows of maces are heard, and the voice of the 
trumpets shakes the earth. The deep drum sounds from the 
back of the elephant to the distance of many miles :f the eartii 
was wearied by the trea^l of horses. Eacli pool became like a 
sea with blood, and each plain like a mountain from the slain, 
and every stone was turn^l into coral. JMany were the proud 
who were laid low on that day. Heaven seemed to call for 
blood, and the breast of a father was devoid of mercy tor his son. 
From the dark flights of the eagle-feathered arrows, with their 
steely })oints, the air v^as deprived*of the space it occupied : the 
chishing of swords reached tlic skies, and blood flowed from the 
boundary of India to the Oxus. The flashing of scimitars and 
speans, seen through tlie thick clouds of dust, appeared like the 
forked lightning amid the dark clouds of the firmament, 'Fhe 
day was made by death, black, like the face of an Ethiopian. 
The numbers of the slain filled the roads, and the plains were 
strewed with helmets and shields, and heads were seen as if 
^lamenting for each other. The hearts of the army of the King 
of Turan were broken, and the field of battle became dark 
in their sight. ‘ Our good fortune,* exclaimed Afr{isiS.b to his 
troops, ‘ is no longer awake, but sleepeth.’ They left the field 
covered with iron, silver, and gold ; with helmets, lances, and 
bucklers. The poorest in the army of Iran became that day a 
man of wealth, from the quantity of ornaments and jewels. 

“ * Whosoever desireth to succeed, and to avoid trouble*and danger, will 
not wander in the path of the wicked.’ 


* The word means pale or yellow, and has an allusion to fear, of which 
that colour is the emblem in Persia. 

t The word ** meel” in Persian, is nearly our mile, 
t This last stanza is a reflection of the poet, referring to the injustice of 
the cause of the Tartars. 
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Her^ our bard ended his little, which differs in some stanzas 
from my copy of Firdouses ; but that is not surprising, ^ I 
never knew two copies of this celebrated work that did not differ 
in a hundred places. 

The attendants .of the missiorf, particularly those who were 
of the ancient Persian tribes, and who hate the Tartars, were 
delighted with Joozee Beg’s battle. We all expressed our satis- 
faction, and were assured by the minstrel that we were kader- 
d&iis, judges of merit. But his delight appeared incomplete, 
until he heard the Elchee add to his thanks an order for a pre- 
sent of a few piastres. He then said he w'as “ happy — he was 
honoured that lie had often heard of the fame of tlie English 
nation, but was now, from personal Observation, quite satisfied 
they were the first people upon earth. 

The journey from Shiraz to Isfahan abounds with remains of 
the former glory of Persia. The greatest is the far-famed Per- 
sepolis of the Greeks, the Eleiiiais of the Hebrews, and the 
Istakhar of the Persians. Pivery traveller has described these 
fnagnificent ruins, M'hioh the natives of the country distinguish 
by the name of Chehl-MenUr (forty* pillars), and Tekht-e- 
Jemshced (throne of Jemsheed). Some conjecture that Jit was 
formerly a palace, others are quite positive it must have been a 
temple. I am much too wise to venture on speculations which 
have bewildered so many learned men. My reader must there- 
fore be satisfied with a conversation 1 had upon this abstruse 
subject with some of my fellow-travellers, when I visited these 
monuments of ancient grandeur. 

“ This building,” said Aga Meer, ‘‘ was the house of Solomon, ‘ 
at least so I have read in the History of Shiraz.” “ And what 
did the foolish writer of that book know aliout Solomon ?” said 
Mahomed Hoosein Khan; but tlie author, I suppose, con- 
cluded, that because Solomon was the wisest of men, he must 
choose Persia as his residence ; and eveiy Persian will agree in 
such a conclusion.” “ No doubt,” said the mild Aga Meer, 
either not understanding the little nabob’s sarcasm at the 
vanity of his countrymen, or not wishing to enter into farther 
discussion. 

* I'oi’ty, both in ludia and Persia, is used to express an indefinite number 
or quantity. 
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‘‘ People are divided,” said the j^han, pleased with Ids own 
sally, “ whether this was a palace dr a temple ; if it was built 
and inhabited by Jemsheed, it was probably both ; for he says, 
in the Shfth-n^meh, ‘ By the Divine favour, I am both a sovereign 
and a priest;*^ and if this first and most wonderful man of 
Persia studied his ease and convenience half as much as his 
countrymen now do, it is most probable, that, to save himself 
trouble, he would join his palace and his temple together.” 

You Europeans,” continued Khan S^hib, turning to me, 
‘‘ believe that Alexander, to please a beautiful lady, set fire to 
this palace in a spirit of mischief ; we Mahomedans have the 
consolation to think this proud abode of unbelievers was de- 
stroyed when onr first caliphs conquered Persia, through a spirit 
of holiness. It was a rule,” said he, smiling, “ of the fii*st 
pious propagators of our religion, always to give to infidels an 
earnest in tliis world of what they were to expect in the next ; 
so they and their profane works were included in one common 
sentence of destruction,” 

'I'liough neither the Indian Moonshee, Mahomed Iloosein, 
nor the Persian MeerrA, liked the levity with which my little 
friend treated such a serious subject ; they saw he was in too 
lively a vein to expect to check him, but they looked grave. 
This, he observed, and to change the subject, asked me w^hat T 
thought was the meaning of a figure, to which he pointed, half 
of whose body appeared rising out of a circle, and to which 
wings were attached ? • I told him, he could not apply to one 
who ^ was more ignorant of such subjects than myself, but I 
would tell liim what the learned of Europe had conjectured re- 
garding this mystical figure. 

The detail was long, and embraced a variety of opinions ; but 
Iconcluded by observing, that the figure was believed to be 
that of a Fiirooher, or spirit, which, according to the doctrine 
of Zoroaster, is..?.n associate of an existing being, with whose 
soul or spiritual part it is united before birth and after death. 

“ These Feroohers,” said I, ‘‘ were sometimes invoked as 
guardian angels : they were male and female, and were not, in 
their connection wdth this earth, limited to human creatures ; 

* Men>cm gooft b^-ferra-e-Eezidee Be-liem sheheryaree bc-hem Moobidee. 
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some t)f the race belonged ^to the vegetable world. IJr^es had^ 
their Ferooliers. was bbcoming more than learned, I was 
mystical, and on the point of showing some striking analogies 
between these aerial spirits of the ancient Persians, and the 
Sylphs, the Dryads, Und the Ila'madryads of the Greeks, when 
Khan S2ihib, anxious to make amends with his Malioraedah 
friends, for the slight whicii he saw they supposed he had put 
upon the first caliphs, interrupted me by saying — 

“ Well, God knows ! however we may question the humanity, 
if not the policy, of extirpating whole races of men, be- 
cause they did not believe exactly as we do, assureilly the 
founders of our holy religion have merit in putting an end to 
Feroohors, and all such trumpery as you have been - talking 
about. There is enough of wicked flesh and blood in this 
world to 'give an honest man trouble and alarm, without his being 
scared in a wood, or frightened in his sleep by** ghosts, spirits, 
and denions. The' Glorious Volume,* thank heaven, has put 
an end to all these gentry. But, after all, J really wish (look- 
ing round at the ruins) that while it conferred this benefit upon 
us, and gave us more sjiace in the world, by the removal of 
some incorrigible infidels, it had spared some of their best works, 
if it were only as specimens of their folly and pride.’^ 

As he was concluding this sentence, llajee Hoosein came from 
the Klchee with pipes and coffee for our refreshment. ‘‘ You 
were speaking of good works,” said the Hajee. “ I was speaking 
of works,” said the Khan. It is all. the same,” replied the 
Ilajcc, determined not to lose an opportunity of showing his 
reading: “ works are everything in this world, as vSddee sjys- 
‘ Alas, for him that ’s gone, and <Ione no work I The dnim of 
departure has beat, and his burden is not made up/ 

The admiration given to the expression and sentiment of the 
moralist of F^rsia did not prevent a laugh at the manner in 
wliich it was applied . The Uajee, however, was not displeased 
•with our mirth; he was too full of Sadee’s'apophthv^gms and 
stanzas, and too eager to mix in conversation, to be particular 
as to the time or place in which he gave utterance to his ^ecol- 

• Mc 8 hefe-Mejeed, a pious aflusion to the Koran, 
t “ Heif , her an kih reft oo kar ne-sakht 
Koos-e-rihlet zed oo bar iie-sakht 1” 
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lections ; and their want of application often rendered Hhem 
more entertaining. 

We returned to our tents with a resolution of completing our 
knowledge of the wonders of this place, by a visit to the famous 
^ks in the vicinity of Perstfpolis, which are called ‘‘ The 
Sculptures of Roostem.” * 

Though there can be little doubt, from the similarity of these 
figures to those on the Sassanian coins, that they have been made 
to perpetuate the glory of the first sovereigns of that family ; 
yet, when I on the ensuing day mentioned this conjecture to my 
Persian friends, * I found ' I was regarded as an envious Frank, 
who wanted to detract from their hero Roostem, with whose 
fame all that is valiant, powerful, or wonderful in this country 
is associated ; and whose name has been given to this, as it has 
been to all other sculptures representing any warlike (feeds, of 
which the precise history is unkiiowii. 

In order to make amends for the errors of my knowledge, I 
commenced a panegyric on their favourite warrior. We have,*' 

I said, “an account from the Greeks of a celebrated hero of 
theirs called Hercules, whom they have deified, and whom many 
of our learned confound with Roostem; but this' Hercules was, 
in my opinion, hardly fit to carry the slippers of your hero. 

“ The Greeks talk of the club of Hercules, but what was his 
club to the bull-headed mace with which Roostem destroyed 
whole armies ? Hercules, when an infant, crushed a couple of 
serpents ; but Roostem, \[^hen a child, brained a furious elephant : 
Hercules shot his enemy, Ephialtes, in one eye ; but Roostem 
did twice as much, for with a forked arrow he sealed in eternal 
darkness both eyes of the prince Esfendia,r : Hercules wore a 
lion's hide ; Roostem had, according to Firdousee, a vest made 
of the skins of several lions. Both heroes had supernatural aid, ' 
but Roostem seldom required it ; for he was endow.ed with the 
strength of one hundred and twenty elephants ;t and out of fifty 
thousand horsey- one only, the celebrated Reksh, was found 
capable of bearing his weight. 

♦ N^ksha-e-Roostem. 

t This, in the present vapouring age, would be called a hundred and twenty 
elephant-power ; but I dare not take a liberty with my text when recording 
facts. 
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Hercules,” I continue^, we are told by the Greeks (who, 
however, are’ great roraatKjers), accomplished twelve labours ; 
but what are these compared to the Hell Kh’^n, or Seven Stages 
ot ‘Iloostem? Besides, it is doubted whether Hercules could 
ride — he certainly had no hors6 of any fame ; whereas Bek# 
excelled all holies as much as his rider did all men.” 

This moderate and just tribute to the hero of Persia quite 
restored me to the good graces of my friends, who concurred 
with me in requesting our old niinstnd, who had charge of the 
horses of some of our party, to recount to us the story of the 
Heft Kh’a.n, or Seven Stages of Ropstem. He could not, he 
said, recite these great events as written in the page of the im- 
mortal Firdousee ; but if we would be satisfied, he cotild give us 
the tale in prose, as he had heard it read from the Shemshet^r- 
Khdnee*.* Being assured that what lie recollected of the story 
would be quite eiiougli, aud his audience liaving seated them- 
selves beneath the sculptured rocks, lie began as follows : 

“ Persia wiis at peace, and prosperous ; l)ut its king, Ky- 
Kfioos, could never remain at rest. A favourite singer gave him 
one day an animated account of the beauties of the neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Mazeiideran ;t its ever blooming roses, its me- 
lodious nightingales, its verdant plains, its mountains shaded 
with lofty trees, and adorned to tlieir suniinits vvitli flowers which 
perfumed the air, its clear murmuring rivulets, and, above all, 
its lovely damsels and valiant warriors. 

All these were described to the sovereign in such glowing 
colours, tliat he quite lost his reason, aud declared he should 
never be happy till his power extended over a country so fa- 
voured by nature. Tt was in vain that his wisest ministers and 
most attached nobles dissuaded him from so hazardous an enter- 
prise as that of invading a region, which had, besides other de- 
fenders, a ivunber of Deevs, or demons, who, acting under their 
renowned chief Deev-e-Sefleed, or the White Demon, Imd hitherto 
defeated all enemies.’’ ' 

Is the Deev-c-HeflTeed,” said I, stopping the ifc-r^ator, and 
turning to Aga Meer, “ belie veil by modern Persians have 

♦ The Shemsheer-Khanee is a prose abridgment of the Shah-Nameh, into 
which are introduced some of the finest passages of Firdousee’s poetry. 

t The ancient Ilyrcai^a. 
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been a supernatural being, as his naijie implies? or is this cleemed 
a poetical fiction of Firdousee to describe a formidable warrior, 
perhaps a more northern prince, and therefore of a fairer com- 
plexion “ Why,** ^id the Meer, it is with us almost a crime 
to refuse belief to a single line Firdousee has written ; but though 
there is no doubt he has given the account of these Deevs as he 
found it, in the public records from which he composed his great 
historical poem ; we find in some of our best dictionaries, such 
as the Jehangeeree, and Boorh^in-c-KSltih, the word Deev ren- 
dered ‘ a valiant warrior,* which shows that the learned authors 
of these works ehtertainc^l the sjime notion as you do.** 

“ If I had written a dictionary,” said Mahomed Ifoosein 
Khan, “ I should liave solved the difficulty by explaining, that 
Deev was a man who fought like a devil.** 

This little sally finished oiir grave disquisition ; and Joozee 
Beg, who seemed not a little impatient at the interruption, re- 
sumed his narration. 

‘‘ Ky-Kiloos,** as I said before, ‘‘ would not listen to Iiishobles, 
who in despair sent for old Z^l,the father of Roostem, and prince 
of Seestau. Ziil came and used all his efforts, but in vain ; the 
monarch was involved in clouds of pride, and closed a discussion 
f.he had Muth Z^l, by exclaiming, ‘{The Creator of the world is 
I my friend ; the chief of tlie Deevs is my prey.^ This impious 
boasting satisfied Zal he could do nq good ; and he even refused 
to become regent of Persia in the absence of Ky-Kftoos, but pro- 
mised to aid with his counsel. 

The king departed to anticipated conquest ; but the prince 
of Mazenderan summoned his forces, and above all the Deev-e- 
Heffeed and his band. They came at his call : a great battlef 
ensued, in which the Persians were completely ilefeated. Ky- 
Ktioos Weis made prisoner and confined in a strong fortress under 
the guard of a hundred Deevs, commanded by Arjeng, who was 
instructed to ask the Persian monarch every morning how he 

“ Jehaii-afireeneiideh yur-e-mcQ est 
Ser-e-nereh deev Jin shikar-e-men est.’* 
t It in this battle that tlie armies were, according to Firdousee, enve- 
loped \n sudden darkness, as had been foretold by a magician. The mention 
of this fact proves it to be the same action during which, Ilerodotlis tells us, 
a total eclipse of the sun took place, as had been foretold by Thales the 
Milesian. — Vide Hist, of Persia, vol. i. p. 3. « 

I 2 
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liked the roses, nightingales, flowers, trees, verdant meadows, 
shady mountains, clear streains, beautiful damsels^ and valiant 
ivarriors of Mazenderan ? 

‘‘ The news of this disaster soon spread over Persia, and not- 
withstandfng the disgust of old Z&l at the headstrong folly of his 
monarch, he was deeply afflicted at the tale of his misfortune and 
disgrace. He sent for Roostem, to whom he said, ‘ Go, my son, 
and with thy single arm, and thy good horse, Reksli, release our 
sovereign.’ Roostem instantly obeyed. There were two roads, 
but he chose the nearest, though it was reporte<l to be by far the 
most difflctilt and dangerous. Now,” ^id Joozec Beg,“ it would 
occupy the whole day if I was to relate at length the adventures 
of the heft khan : a short account of the obstacles which the hero 
overcame at each will suffice. 

‘‘ Fatigued with his first day’s journey, Roostem lay down to 
sleep, having turnc<i Reksli loose to graze in a neighbouring 
meadow, where he was attacked by a furious lion ; but this w^on- 
derful horse, after a short contest, struck his antagonist to the 
ground with a blow from his fore-hoof, and completed the vic- 
tory by seizing the throat of the royal animal with his teeth. 
When Roostem awoke, he was surprised and enraged. He de- 
sired Reksli never again to attempt, unaided, such an encounter. 

‘ Iladst thou been slain,’ asked he of the intelligent brute, ‘ how 
should I have accomplished my enterprise ?’ 

‘‘ At the second stage Roostem had nearly died of thirst, but his 
prayers to the Almighty were heard : a fawn appeared, as if to be his 
guide,and following it, he was conducted to a clear fountain, where, 
after regaling on the flesh of a wild ass,* which lie had killed 
with his bow, he lay down to sleep. In the middle of the night 
a monstrous serpent, seventy yards in length, came out of its 
hiding-place, and made at the hero, who was awaked by the 
neighing of l^eksh ; but the serpent had crept back to his hiding* 
place, and Roostem seeing no danger, abused^ his faithful horse 
for disturbing his repose. Another attempt of Mie serpent ^vas 
defeated in the same way ; but as the monster had'^^in con- 
cealed himself, Roostem lost all patience with Reksh, whom he 
threatened to put to deaUi if he again awaked him by any sncli 
unseasonable noises. The faithful steed, fearing his master’s 

* Qoor. 
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rage, but strong in his attachment, jnstead of neighing when the 
serpent again made his appearance, sprung upon it, and com- 
menced a furious contest ! Roostem, hearing the noise, started 
up and joined in the combat. , The serpent dartpd at him, but 
he avoideti it, and, while his noble horse seized their enemy by 
the back, the hero cut off its head with his sword. 

“ When the serpent w«is slain, Roostem contemplated its 
enormous size with amazement, and, with that piety which always 
distinguished him, returned thanks to the Almighty for his 
miraculous escape. 

Next day, as Roostem sat by a fountain, he saw a beautiful 
damsel regaling herself with wine. He approached her, accepted 
her invitation to partake of the beverage, and clasped her in his 
arms as if she had been an angel. It happened, in thewcourse of 
their conversation, that the Persian hero mentioned the name of 
the gr^at God lie adored. At the sound of that sacred word the 
fair features and shape of the female changed, and she became 
black, ugly, and deformed. The astonished Roostem seized her, 
and, after binding her bands, bid her declare who she was, ‘ I 
am a sorceress,’ was the reply, ‘ and have been employed by the 
evil-spirit Aharman for thy destruction : but sjive my life, and I_ 
am powerful to do thee service.’ ‘ I make no compact with tlii^ 
devil or his agents,’ siiid the hero, and cut her in twain. He 
again jioured forth his soul in thanksgiving to God for his 
deliverance. 

On his fourth stage Roostem lost his way. While w^andering 
about he came to a clear rivulet, on the banks of which he lay 
dowm to take some repose, having first turned Reksh loose into a 
field of grain. A gardener who had charge of it came and 
awoke the hero, telling him, in an insolent tone, that he would 
soon suffer for his temerity, as the field in which his horse was 
feeding belonged to a pehloovSln, or warrior, called Oul^ld. 
Roostem, always 'mscible, but particularly so when disturbed in 
his slumbers^_ jhmped up, tore off the gardener’s ears, and gave 
him a hjt>w with his fist that broke his nose and teeth. ‘ Take 
these- marks of my temper to your master,’ he said, ‘ and tell him 
to come here, and he shall have a similar welcome.’ 

Ouliid, when informed of what had passed, was ^ixcited to 
fury, and prepared to assail the Persian hero, who, expecting 
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him, had put on his SirmouT^ and mounted Reksh. Ilis appear- 
ance so dismayed OulS.d, that he dared not venture on the combat 
till he had summoned his adherents. They all fell upon Roostem 
at once; but the base-born caitiffs were scattered like chaff before 
the wind: many were slain, others tied, among whom was their 
chief. Him Roostem came up with at the fifth stage, and having 
thrown his noose* over him, took him prisoner. Oul&d, in order 
to save his life, not only gave him full information of the place 
where his sovereign was confined, and of the strength of the 
Beev-e-Seffccd, but offered to give the hero every aid in the 
accomplishment of his perilous enterprise. This offer was ac- 
cepte<l, and he proved a most useful auxiliary. 

On the sixth day they saw in the distance tlie city of Mazcn- 
deran, near which the l)eev-e-Seffeed resided. Two chieftains, 
with numerous attendants, met them ; and one had the audacity 
to ride up to Roostem, and seize him by the belt. That chiefs 
fury at this insolence was unbounded ; he disdained, however, to 
use his arms agaiiist such an enemy, but seizing the miscreant’s 
head, wrenclied it from the body, and liurled it at his compa- 
nions, who fled in terror and dismay at this terrible 2>roof of the 
hero’s prowess. 

Rwisteni proceeded, cafter this action, with his guide to the 
castle where tlie king was confined. The Deevs who guarded it 
were asleep, ami Ky-KHoos was found in a solitary cell, chained 
to the ground. He recognised Roostem, and bursting into tears, 
pressed his deliverer to his bosom. Roo.stem immediately began 
to knock off his chains : the noise occasioned by this awoke the 
Deevs, whose leader, Reedar-Reng, advanced to seize Roostem ; 
but the appearance and threats of the latter so overawed him, 
that lie consented to purchase his own safety by the instant re- 
lease of the Persian king and all his followers. 

‘‘ After tWs achievement Roostem proceeded to the last and 
greatest of his labours, the attack of the Deev, .^Seffeed. Oul^d 
told him, that the Deevs watched and feasted U^uig the night, 

* The kemend or noose of the ancient Persians appears to be the'^St^o of 
the modern South Americans, and was employed to snare prisoners as well as 
wild cattle. It is well known and often used in India by some tribes of rob- 
bers and idjlrderers of that country, who cast it over the head of the unwary 
traveller with an expertness that would do credit to a native of the Pampas. 
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but slept during the heat of tlie day, hating (according to our 
narrator) the sun-beams. Boostem, as he advanced, saw an 
immense army drawn out : he thought it better, before he 
attacked them, to refresii himself by some repose. Having laid 
himself down, he soon fell into a sound sleep, and at day-light 
he awoke quite refreshed. As soon as the sun became warm, he 
rushed into the camp. The heavy blows of his mace soon awoke 
the surprised and slumbering guards of tlie Deev-e-Seffeed : they 
collected in myriads, hoping to imperlc his progress ; but all in 
vain. The rout became general, and none escaped but those 
who fled from the field oi battle. 

‘‘ When this army was dispersed Boostem went in search of 
the Dcev-e-SefFeed, who, ignorant of the fate of his followers, 
slumberecl in the recess of a cavern, the entrance to which looked 

m 

SO dark and gloomy, that the Persian hero hesitated whether he 
should advance, but the noise of his approach had roused his 
enemy, who came forth, clothed in complete armour, llis ap- 
pearance was terrible; but Boostem, recommending his soul to 
God, struck a desperate blow, which se})ara(ed the leg of the 
Deev from his body. This,” said Joozce Beg, “ would on 
common occasions have tertniiiatcd the contest, but far different 
was the result on the present. Irritated to mad#*t!Ss tTJ tllH’^lOSST 
of a limb, the monster seized his (memy in his arms, and endea- 
voured to throw him down. The struggle was for some time 
doubtful ; but Boostem, collecting all Ids strength, by a won- 
drous eflbrt dashed his fbe to the ground, and seizing him by one 
of the horns, unsheathed his dagger, and stabbed him to the 
lieart,* The Deev-e-Sefleed instantly expired ; and Boostem, 
on looking round to the entrance of the cavern, from whence 
the moment before he had seen numberless Deevs issuing to the 
aid pf the\r lord, perceived they were all dead. OuHd, who 
stbod at a prudent distance from the scene of combat, now a<l- 
vanced and inf<^j>5J*<>d the hero, that the lives of all the Deevs 
depended upo'^. that of their chief ; when he was slain, the spell 
which and preserved this band was broken, and they all 

expiri^. 

Boostem,” said our, narrator, “ found little difficulty, after 

* A repreBentation of this combat is given in Dibdin’s Decameron, vol. hi 
p. 475. 
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these seven days of toil, of^anger, and of glory, in compelling 
Hazenderan to submit to Persia. The king of the country was 
slain, and Oul&d was appointed its governor as a reward for his 
fidelity. 

“ It would weary you,” said Joozee Beg, “ were I to detail 
all the misfortunes and distresses into which Ky-K&oos subse- 
quently brought himself, by a pride and folly which were only 
equall^ by the wisdom and valour of Zkl and his son Roostem ; 
but one instance will suffice.” 

Hajee Hoosein, who was in attendance, whispeml to me, It 
is true, as Skdee says, ^ A wise man dees not ajb'ays know when 
to begin, but a fool never knows when to stop.^*’^ I smiled, but 
shook my head, and Joozee proceeded. 

‘‘ The event 1 am about to narrate,*’ said he, “ appears so 
wonderful, that I should doubt its truth, if I did not know it 
was written in the book I before told you of. 

“ The success of his arms had raised Ky-Kftoos to the very 
plenitude of power ; mot only men but Deevs obeyed his man- 
dates. The latter he employed in building palaces of crystal, 
emeralds, and rubies, till at last thejf became quite tired of their 
toil and abject condition. They Mght, therefore, to destroy 
*^^.ffiBCt this they consulted with the devil, who, to 
forward the object, instructed ^ Deev, called Dizjkheem, to go 
to Ky-Kaoos, and raise in his mind a passion for astronomy, and 
r,to promise him a nearer view of the celestial bodies than bad 
' ever yet been enjoyed by mortal eyes.* The Deev fulfilled his 
commission with such success, that the king became quite wild 
with a desire to attain perfection in this sublime science. The 
devil then instructed Dizjkheem to train some young vultures to 
carry a throne upwards : this was done by placing spears round 
the throne, on the points of which pieces of flesh were fixed in 
view of the vultures who were fastened at the bottom. These 
voracious birds, in their efforts to reach meat, raised the 
throne — ’* 

Joozee Beg here stopt, seeing me hardly able to^isjomprieisifia 
laugh. You do not credit this story,” he said. 
take,” I replied ; I atn only struck with a remarkable CoW^- 
dence. In a sister kingdomtof England, called Ireland, 
natives, according to a learned author, trick their horses into a 
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trot, by binding a wisp of hay to tha end of a pole to which they 
are harnessed, and, like your vultur^, they constantly strive but 
never attain their desire : their efforts tb reach the food fulfil the 
object of the ingenious author pf this useful invention. He was 
only a mortal, however, and could do no more than impel a 
vehicle along the earth ; the scheme of the devil is more sublime, 
and we shall, I trust, hear of Ky-Kfioos reaching the seventh 
heaven!^' “ He was not so fortunate,*’ said Joozee ‘‘for 
though he mounted rapidly for some time, the vultures became 
exhausted, fipid finding their efforts to reach the meat hopeless, 
discontinued thepi ; this mitered the direction and equilibrium of 
the machine, and it tossed to and fro. KyiK&oos would have 
been cast headlong and killed had he not clung to it. The vul- 
tures not being able to disengage themselves, flew an^ immense 
way, and at last landed the affrighted monarch in one of the 
woods of China. Armies marched in every direction to discover 
and release the sovereign, who, it was believed, had again fallen 
into the hands of Deevs. He was at last#)und, and restored to 
his capital. Roostem, we are told, upbraided his folly, saying 
” 0 Have you managed your si|fairs so well on earth 
That you must needs try hand in those of heaven ?* 

iHere the tale of wonder ceased, and a leafiiiffTliSSSffSBon 
commenced upon the genius writings of Firdousee. It is 
only justice to this great poet to observe, that the exuberance of 
his fertile imagination, though it led him to amplify and adorn 
his subject, never made*him false to the task he had undertaken 
— that of embodying in his great work all that remained of the 
fabulous and historical traditions and writings of his country. 
We cannot have a stronger proof of his adherence to this prin- 
ciple than his passing over, almost in silence, the four centuries 
’which elapsed between the death of Alexander the Great and 
the rise of Ardesheer or Artaxerxes, the founder of the Sassanian 
dynasty.-. Adver^iiig to the history of the Parthian kings, he 
observes, “ ^Vnen both their root and branches ceased to flou- 
rish, thjSir deeds remained unrecorded by any experienced his- 
torian ; and nothing but their names have I either heard or 
perused in the annals of the kings of Persia.” 

^ if 'Poo klr-e-i5emeen‘^& nikoo sakktee 
I Kih her kfir^e^mSia-ueez perdftkhtee.** J 
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I mentioned to my friends, as we were leaving the mins, the 
reflections which occurred to me on these points, anticipating 
their approbation of the justice I did Firdousee, but I was dis- 
appointed. Mahomed Ilooseiii, the Indian Moonshee, alone 
seemed to concur. “ It is very just,” was pronounced by him 
in an under tone. Meerza Aga Meer said faintly, Perhaps 
you are right.” Khan Sahib had a half-suppressed smile at the 
scrape ht saw I was in, from my qualified praise of the popular 
historian, as well as poet, of Persia; while almost all the natives 
of that country, and there were many of the par^, evidently 
considered my criticism as bordering ^iOn want of faith in an 
author whom they had almost worshipped from infancy. I over- 
heard Ilajee Ilooseiri, to whom all the lesser persons in the 
mission listen as to an oracle, whisper to one of his friends, 
‘‘ S^dee says, ‘ A wise man does not bring a candle to light the 
sun.’ ” 

I left Persepolis with regret that my visit was so short ; but 
the .same ardent desir%to examine this celebrated ruin was not 
felt by all our party. One of my companions, now no more, a 
gallant soldier and most devoted sportsman, was induced, by the 
game he found on the neighbouring plain, to delay his inspection 
eni sliced to the last day of our stay. On the 
morning we went to bid farewell to these remains of ancient 
grandeur, he promised to follow, but never came. When we 
interrogated him as to the (^ause, he answered, with that simpli- 
city which belonged to Ids manly character, “ I could not help 
it ; I was on the way, but found a fine duck in the stream that 
runs from the mountain ; it flew in a contrary direction, and I 
had to follow it several miles before I got a shot. There it is,” 
said he, pointing to the bird which lay beside his gun, in a 
corner of tlie tent 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Travellers and Antiquaries — Wild Ass — Hawking — Mader-e-Suliman— 
Akleetl — Mirrors — Mehdee Khan — Isfahan’— Persian Citizens and Pea- 
santry — Shalt Abbas the Great — Haroon-oor-Rasheed — Nethenz. , 

Tiik love of travel, visiting the remains of former grandeur, and 
of tracing the history of ancient nations, which is so common in 
Europe, causes wonder in the Asiatics, amongst whom there is 
little or no spirit of curiosity or speculation. Men who live in 
ill-governed and unquiet communities can spare no time for such 
objec;ts from the active occupations incident to their place 
in society. In better regulated and more settled governments, 
the state, by divesting n)en of all immediate care respecting life 
and property, almost comj)els those of its subjects whose minds 
are active, and whose time is at their own disposal, to provide 
for themselves sucli a portion of vitdssitude and 
overcome that aj>athy and inertness iiitowhicrh they might other- 
wise fall. From these motives they court toil and care,, and 
sometimes danger, to make them relish the feast of existence. * 
Some gentlemen had* accompanied the mission whose chief 
object was to see Persepolis and other remains of ancient 
splendour. These motives were unintelligible to the Persians. 
The day we left the ruins, Aga Meer, {is we were ritling 
together, expressed his surprise at men devoting their time to 
such pursuits. ‘‘ What can be the use,” said he, of travelling 
so Rir and running so many risks to look at ruined houses and 
palaces, when tjijy might stay so comfortably at home ?” 
I replied, with*’some feeling of contempt for my friend’s love 
of quiet/ ‘‘‘ If the state of a man’s circumstances, or that of his 
country, does not find him work, he must find it for himself, or 
go to sleep and be good for nothing. Antiquaries,” I con- 
tinued, to whose praiseworthy researches you allude, by 
directing*, through their labours and talents, our attention to the 
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great names and magnifice]|jt monuments of former days, aid in 
improving tlie sentiments and taste of a nation. Besides, thougli 
no antiquary myself, I must ever admire a study which carries 
mai^ beyond self. I love those flevating thoughts that lead me 
to dwell with delight on the past, and to look forward .with 
happy anticipations to the future. We are told by some that 
such feelings are mere allusions, and the cold practical phi- 
losopher may, on the ground of their inutility, desire to remove 
them from men’s minds, to make way for his own machinei*y ; 
but he could as soon argue me out of my existence as take from 
me the internal proof which such feelings convey, both as to my 
origin and destination.” 

“ There goes a Goor-kher” (wild ass), said Mahomed Beg, 
the Jelk^od&r,^ who was riding close behind; and away he 
galloped. Away I galloped also, leaving unfinished one of tlie 
flriest speeches about the past and the future that was ever 
commenced. 

We pursued the goor-kher several miles, when we gave up 
the chase sis hopeless. On our return, however, we found plenty 
of other game ; five hares were killed by our clogs and three by 
Jhawks. When at Shiraz, the Elchee had received a present of a 
vMfJf fIRi Shilf^B^lz, or royal falcon. Before ‘going out I had 
been amused at seeing Nutee Beg, our head falconer, a man of 
great experience in his department, put uj)on this bird a pair of 
leathers, which he fitted to its thighs with as much care as if he 
had been the tailor of a fashionable horseman. I inquired the 
reason of so unusual a ])roceeding. “You will learn that,’* said 
the consequential master of the hawks, “ when you see our 
sport and I was convinced, at the period he predicted, of the 
old fellow’s knowledge of his business. 

The first hare seized by the falcon was veiy strong, and the 
ground rough. While the bird kept the claws of one foot 
fastened in the back of its prey, the other wa^^d^gged along the 
ground till it had an opportunity to lay hold of aHqljt of grass, 
by which it was enabled to stop the course of the hare^ whose 
efforts to escape, I do think, would have torn the hawk asunder, 
if it harl not been provided with the leathern defences which 
have been mentioned. 


* Persian groom. 
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The next time the falcon was flown gave us a proof of* that 
extraordinary courage which its wlole appearance, and par- 
ticularly its eye, denoted. It had stopt and quite disabled the 
second hare by the first pounce, when two greyhounds, which 
had been slipped by mistake, catne up, and endeavoured to seize 
it. They were, however, repulsed by the falcon, whose bold- 
ness an(f celerity in attacking the dogs and securing its prey ex- 
cited our admiration and astonishment. 

We had some excellent sport with smaller hawks and part- 
ridges. I was j)articularly pleased with one bird which kept 
hovering over our heads till the game was sprung, and then de- 
scending like a shot, struck its prey to the ground. 

We made three marches from Fersepolis before we came to 
Jiny remarkable place ; we then reached some ruins called 
Mkder-e-Sillim^ii, or the mother of Solomon. These have been 
almost as much dwelt upon by travellers as those of Persepolis, 
and conjectures are equally various. Many insist that this is 
the tomb of Ikithsheba, the wife of Uriah, the wife of David, 
and mother of Solomon. To. this the only objection is, the 
belief or fact that neither Solomon nor his mother M ere ever 
within a thousand miles of this spot while living, and therefore 
it was unlikely to be chosen as the burial-place 
when dead. Another account states it to be the tomb of Silli- 
m^n, the tenth caliph of the race of Ali ; but against this con- 
clusion there is decisive evidence in the very ancient style of the 
architecture and the inscriptions, which are in the arrow-headed 
character. Some antiquaries, puzzled by these objections, have 
gone back to remote ages, and determined it to be Pasargada?, 
the resting-place of Cyrus. I could only stay a few hours at 
this tomb, otherwise this very important question might have 
been decided. 

The next place on our route meriting notice is the village of 
Aklced, where the first mission halted for some days. It is 
situated in a bea.utiful valley, surrounded by hills and watered by 
clear rivulets. The gardens and groves in this town and its 
vicinity give it an inviting appearance to a traveller in Persia, 
which, with the exception of Mazenderan,* and other provinces 


* The ancient Hyrcania. 
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on the Caspian, may generally be described as an arid country, 
without one great river, aid with few perennial streams.* 

If tl\a>report of the inhabitants of Akleed is to be believed, 
disease is almost unknown. A man upwards of eighty, who was 
praising the place to me, said, We die of old age, but seldom 
from other causes. Then look round and see what a charming 
place it is. I have heard a Moollah assert,*’ he added, “ that 
our town is called Akleed or Kaleed (the key), and, on account 
of its beauty and salubrity, is considered as a key to paradise.” 

‘‘ But you suffer from oppression like others?” “ Why,** said 
he, “we are not exempt from troubles, but these come only now 
and then, whilst we always enjoy our pleasant habitations. We 
were in terrible alarm,” he continue<l, “ when we first heard of 
your approach ; we were told that the Klcliee was carrying a 
number* )f pier-glasses of immensef dimensions, as a present to the 
king ; and that the inhabitants of the country, between Abusheher 
and Shiraz, were not only seizcnl and compelled to carry these 
mirrors, but that all the princi[)al men in the villages through 
which they had passed were to be sent to Teheran and punished, 
because some of them had been broken. 

“ This, you may suppo.se occasioned no %mall fright, par- 
knew the P^lchee/s Mehmandar would take 
advantage of the pretext of carrying these presents to commit 
every vspecies of extortion. You may therefore consider our joy 
to hear that the P^lchee, to save the inhabitants from such 
sufferings, had resolved to have the mirrors carried by mules. 
We were, however, not quite relieved from our fears till the 
whole passed through this place some daj^s ago. Every mirror 
in its case was like a Tekht-e-Rev-an (or travelling litter), with 
shafts before and behind for the mules, by which it was 
carried. Then, besides twenty or thirty Eerrashes to take care 
of tliese precious glasses, there was a party of horse to protect 
tlieni ; and the P:ichee’s head carpenter, Raridall Beg,f dressed 

* fn Persia the tt'rm rood-khaneh, or the bed of a stream, is the conunon 
word for a river— -au idiom which has probably arisen from the fact stated. 

t Some of these mirrors exceeded eight feet in length. 

X Mr. Randall, who is here alluded to, was a very ingenious carpenter, 
wlio had been in an English man-of-war employed in discoveries. He had 
been in the habit of mixing with the natives of the places he visited and was 
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like one of us, and with a fine bearti, rode at the head of the 
cavalcade/' 

The story of the old chronicler of Akleed was perfectly cor- 
rect; and what was more uncommon in a Persian narration,, no 
way exaggerated. The Elched, though he incurred considerable 
expense in providing for the carriage of these unwieldy but valu- 
able articles, acquired more popularity, by the relief he gave to 
the poorer inhabibints on his route by this act, and by insisting 
on paying for the Soorilt, or provisions furnished to the mission, 
than by any others during his residence in Persia. 

,*We passed several large camps of Eely^ts in our inarch be- 
tween Persepolis and Isfahan. I had formerly seen enough of 
this race to satisfy me, that even the lowest of them were not 
only in a condition which freed them from want, but that they 
enjoyed a consideration in the community, or rather family, to 
which they belonged, that could not but contribute to their hap- 
piness. Their union and their bold charact(?r gives to this class 
of the population of Persia great security ; and even when the 
tribe happens from political motives to be divided, which is often 
the case, the spirit of individuals remains unbroken ; and if they 
are of a race whith has reputation for courage and attachment, it 
is unfrequent to see them in the service of^/:bc^L vr -ky -wliuni 
they have been subdued ; nor do they in such case conceal the 
hostile feelings they still cherish against their conquerors, who 
are usually indifferent to tlie sentiments they entertain or express, 
while in their .service, trusting for their fidelity to certain ties 
and principles, which, as connected with personal honour, are 
seldom violated by men of this description. 

I'hese reflections forcibly recurred to my mind, from a con- 
versation I had, the day we left Akleed, with an old soldier of 
the tribe of M^ffee, who was in the service of our Melimandar. 

‘‘ I have seen,” said he to me, “ nearly the whole of the con- 
test between the families of Zend and Kajir. 1 belong to a 
tribe firmly attached to the former. I fought for them. Our 
princes were heroes in action, but they wanted judgment ; besides 
fortune deserted them, and favoured these cruel ‘ Kajirs.” I 

on tills occasion of great use ; for the Persian artizaiis, employed under his 
directions, worked with more zeal and readiness, from his dressing like them 
and living amongst them. 
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lookeB round ; and observing my surprise, he instantly exclaimed, 

« What do I care who knd^s my sentiments? Was ever man 
mWe cruel tlian Aga Mahomed IDian ? did not his wanton atro- 
cities exceed all belief ? I will tell you one,” he added,. that 
I myself witnessed. *• 

‘‘ After tiie last and bravest of our princes, Lootf Ali Khan, 
was betrayed and barbarously put to death, his MeerzA, a re- 
spectable Syed of the family of the Prophet, was brought before 
Aga Mahome<i, ‘ Why did you dare,’ said the enraged monarch, 

‘ to write me fernulns ?’ * ^ I did so,’ said the MeerzA, ‘ because 

the fear of Lootf Ali IChan, who was^near me, was at the nio- 
ment greater than of you, who were distant; but I trust to your 
clemency for pardon.’ ‘ Cut oft’ his hands and put out his eyes ! ’ 
was the savage mandate, which was immediately obeyed. 

‘‘ Nexl morning this MeerzA’s son was brought a prisoner to 
camp. He was sent for by the king, who addressing him, said, 

‘ Go to your father ; tell him the Prophet has reproached me 
for my injustice to him ; I will do what I can to make amends : 
what does he want ? ’ ‘ To go and 4)ass the remainder of his life 

at the tomb of the holy Ali at Kerbela,’ said the youth. ‘ Let 
him depart,’ replied the king, ‘ as soon as his wounds will per- 
mit : from me these three hundred tomans, say 

that horses, mules, and tents w ill be provided for his accommoda- 
tion. Inform him, I have repented of my inconsiderate violence, 
and ask him to pray for me.* 

“ Now,” said my friend, the MAaftee, ‘‘ many think Aga Ma- 
homed was sincere in Jhis remorse ; but I believe he was only 
cunning. He saw that every one was shocked at his horrible 
treatment of a holy Syed, and he was anxious to regain their 
good opinion. Nobody knew so well aa that wily fox how to 
manage men. But after all,” he concluded, “ batTas he was in 
other respects, he was the soldier’s friend, and so fer better than 
his nephew and successor,” 

Assuredly,” said I, you cannot accuse the preSent king of 
cruelty ; he appears to me remarkable for his lenity.” “ What 
is the u.se of his lenity, if he neither gives his soldiers money him-, 
self, nor allows them to take it from others? These Eajirs,” 

♦ Ferm&n meaDS a command, signifies here a letter or mandate addressed 
by a superior to an inferior. 
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he continued, in no under tone, and with fifty people within 
hearing, are a sad set, and we shall liever have good times again 
while they keep the throne.” 

Next day 1 spoke privately to this old soldier, an<l told him 1 
was afraid be might do hiniselrtrijury by tiie manner in which he 
had so openly expressed hirns^f. “ Do not be alarmtHl,” he said ; 

“ there is now no prince of the the Zend family in Persia to com- 
pete for the crown. The Kajirs and tlieir arlherents, therefore, 
take little heed of language that can do no harm ; besides, the 
king is, as you say, a mercifid man, and he has the good sense to 
know he cannot alter the feelings of tfibes like ours. lie knows, 
also, that however wo may talk, wo shall prove true to tliose 
we serve, provided we are treated with confidence and con- 
sideration.” 

The first mission had halt etl at the village of Ta^ighoon, within 
a short disftlnce of Isfalian, where we met a chief called Meerzll 
JMelidee Klmn, who hatl served under I^ord Clive in Bengal. He 
spoke in raptures of that great man ; from whom, as well as from 
Geneml Carnac and otliers, he produced testimonials highly ho- ^ 
nourable to his character. 11<^ had retired, with the fortune he 
made in India, to this, his native village. I was particularly 
pleased with this old gentleman, and on our second mission, I 
incpiired for him, but regretted to find he had been dead two 
years. . His son had succeeded to his property and situation as 
head of 'raaghoon, and appeared, from his conduct, to have in- 
heriteil his father’s sentiments of regard for the English. 

Nothing can exceed in beauty and fertility, the country in the 
vicinity of Isfahan, and the first appearance of that city is very 
imposing. All that is noble meets the eye : the groves, avenues, 
and spreading orchards, with which it abounds, concealing the 
ruins of this once famed capital. A nearer view, however, 
dispels the illusion ; but still much remains of wealth, if not of 
splendour, and' were. J so disposed, 1 might write a volume on 
its beautiful environs ; its palaces, splendid even in decay, its 
college, with massy gates of silver, its magnificent bridges, its 
baths, its arched bazars, its fountains, its far-famed river Zindeh- 
rood, and the gardens on its banks, shaded with lofty sycamores, 
and filled with every flower and fruit of the temperate zone. 

When the patience of tlie reader was exhausted by a minute 

K. 
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description of all the beduties and bounties which art and natyire 
have lavished bn Isfahan, tHere would still remain to be described 
its two hundred thousand inhabitants, more than half of whom 
poured forth in their gayest attire to the istikbdl, or meeting 
with the Elchee, the day we entered this renowned city. 

A few days after our arrival tlie governor gave the Elchee an 
entertainment, wdiich began, as usual, with sweetmeats and fruit ; 
and after pipes, eoiice, tumbling, wrestling, and fireworks, a 
sumptuous dinner was served up. Another day we were invited 
to breakfast with my old friend Tlajee Tlirahim Kdledooiiee, who 
gave us milk pre])are(l in seventy-twp ditierent ways, being, as 
llajee lloosein whispered me, in accordance with the seventy-two 
sects in the religion of ]Mahonie<l. Whether there was such a 
design or not I cannot say, but tlie fare was admirable, anti I was 
delighted to find my friend, wlio is, besides being an extensive 
farmer, a ketkhiidA, or magistrate, of the ward of KS.ledoon in 
Isfahan, the same plain-dressed, plain-spoken, humorous person 
we had left him ten years btifore. He took us, as he had formerly 
done, to the wonder of his (|uarter, the shaking minarets.* When 
a person mounts to the top of ou,e of these; and moves his body, 
it vibrates, and the vibration is imparted to the other, though at 
a distance of i4mut forty feet, fhe w idth of the mosque to which 
they belong. 

While my companions were trying this experiment, and 
wondering at the cause, I remained on the terrace conversing 
with llajee Ibrahim. I noticed a small village about a mile 
distant wliich seemed deserted. “ Is that oppression?*' said I. 
‘‘ No,*’ said the llajee, “ worse.** “ Why,” said 1,“ the Turk- 
umfuis cannot have carried tlieir inroads so near the town.” 
‘‘ I'hey could not have done the work so complete,” said my 
friend, smiling. “ Who has done it?” I asked, A doctor,” 
replied he; a proper fellow, who acquired great reputation, 
and he deserved it, from tlie heirs of his p^*tieijts at least. That 
village literally perished under his hands in five years. Now he 
is gone I know' not where, but good luck attend him, so he comes 
not again to our neighbourhood.” 

I went with some of our party to several of the principal 

* The minarets of tlie Mahomedan mosques are, like the steeples of our 
cliarcbes, of all sizes ; those we visited were of ordinary dimensions. 
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hemmAms or baths of Isfahan. That of Khoosroo Aga 1 think 
one of the best I have seen. WIAmi the first fhission came to 
Persia, doubts were entertained whether we coidd be permitted 
this luxury. Fortunately for us the point was deemed one, not 
merely connected with coinfoh, but with that respect which it 
was desirous we should receive from the natives of the country ; 
and viewing it in this liglit, the Elchee, by a well-timed liber- 
ality, converted impure infidels into favoured guests, who, instead 
of being excluded, were, at every town, solicited to honour with 
their presence the public baths. 

The inhabitants of Isfahan are repiitwl quick and intelligent. 
They, like those of other large cities in lVu*.sia, differ much, both 
in appearance and character, from the peasiintry who dwell in 
the villages. The latter, though I saw none in actual poverty, 
seemed from their appearance rarely to Jiave any superabundance 
of even the necessaries of lifof 'riiough iieiUier so well lodged, 
clothed, nor fed as the citizens of large towiflf and perhaps occa- 
sionally subjected to more oppression, I always found, when I 
talked to them, that they [>referred tlieir actual condition ; and 
though often loud and bold in their complaints of their superiors, 
they appear a cheerful and robust race.* 

The food of the Eelydts is derived princi^)ally from their 
flocks, and they eat, with their cheese and curds, hard black 
bread made from barley and rye. The villagers in the cultivated 
plains have less animal food, but more of wheateri bread, fowls, 
eggs, vegetables, and fruits. Both these classes are equally un- 
instructed ; the wandering tribes despise learning, and the inha- 
bitants of hamlets and villages have selilom an opportunity of 
acquiring it. 

In the larger towns, and particularly those in which there are 
manufactoriesy the case is very different ; the inhabitants are 
generally well clothed, and their whole appearance indicates that 
they live in comfqijt. There are in all such towns numerous 
schools, and in the principal ones colleges. At Isfahan almost 
every man above the very lowest order can read and write, and 
artisans and shopkeepers are often as familitjf as those of the 

* I have been informed by one who had pergonal means of making the 
comparison, that he considered the general condition of the Persian peasantry 
to be fully ec^ual if nut superior to that of the same class in Russia or Poland. 
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higher ranks with the works of their favourite poets. The love 
of such learnitf^ seems, in ^me of the youth of this city, to de- 
generate into a disease. These Talib-ool-IJni, or seekers of 
science, as the students are called, may be seen in crowds round 
the gates, or within the walls of ^ts college, reciting stanzas, or 
discussing obscure dogmas or doctrines in their works on philo- 
sophy or religion, and they often become, from such habits, 
unfitted for every other pursuit in life. 

The population of Isfahan, notwithstanding such exceptions, 
may be described as an active industrious people. Tliey are 
considered the best manufacturers a^d the worst soldiers in 
Persia. But whatever may be their department in the field of 
battle, they are remarkable for the boldness of their language in 
the field of argument, and have great confidence in tJieir ready 
wit and talent for repartee. 

Some years ago^this city was governed by a brother of the 
celebrated Ilajee Wrabim, whose family at that time held several 
of the first oflices in the kingdom ; and 1 heard that minister tell 
the Elchee the following anecdote : 

•/ A shopkeeper, he said, went to his brother to represent that 
lie could not pay an impost. “ You must pay it, like others,” 
said the goveru^>r, or leave the city.” “ Where can I go?’* 
asked the man. To Shiraz or Cashan.” “ Your nephew rules 
the one city, and your brother the other.’' “ Go to the king 
and complain, if you like.” Your brother tlie Ilajee is prime 
minister.” “ Then go to hell,” said* the enraged governor. 
‘‘ Ilajee Merhoom, the pious pilgrim, your father, is dead — ” 
retorted the undaunted TsfahAnee. My friend,” said the go- 
vernor, bursting into a faugh, “ I will pay the impost myself, 
since you declare my family keeps you from all redress, botli in 
this world and the next.”/ 

The merchants of Persia form a distinct class. I had now 
seen those of Abusheher, Shiraz, and Isfahan, and found their 
general character nearly the same. 

So long as they have no concern with state affairs, and accept 
of no employrnett from government, they enjoy considerable 
security. The plunder of a merchant, witliout some pretext, 
would shake all confidence, and be fatal to that commerce from 
which a great proportion of the public revenue is derived ; the 
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most tyrannical monarchs therefore have seldom committed so 
impolitic an act of injustice. Bn# this class have suffered so 
severely in the late revolutions of the country that they continue 
to act with great caution. They are not oidy very circumspect 
in their dealings, but, like wai^ diplomatists, every merchant has 
a cipher, known only to himself and his correspondents. By this 
means they receive and convey that intelligence which is essen- 
tial to give safety to their speculations. Some few make a dis- 
play of their wealth ; but in general their habits arc not merely 
frugal, but penurious. This disposition often increases with age 
to a degree that would Ivirdly be credited if we had not similar 
instances in our own country. 

The popular impression is so strong on this subject, that they 
relate the following story as a fact, to exemplify it ; 

I mercliant who had lately di(‘d at Isfahan, and left a large 
I sum of money, was so great a niggard, that for many years he 
I denied himself and his son, a young boy, every su])port, except a 
f crust of coiirse bread, lie was, how(wer, one day tempted by 
tlie deseri})tion a friend g'Jive of the flavour of cheese to' buy a 
small piece ; but before he got home lie began to reproacli him- 
self with extravagance, and instead of eating tlie cheese he put it 
into a bottle, and contented himself, and obliged his child to do 
the same, with rubbing (he crust against the bottle, enjoying the 
cheese in imagination. 

One day that he returned home later than usual, he found his 
son eating his crust, and rubbing it against the door. “ What 
are yon about, you fool ?” was his exclamation. ‘‘ It is dinner- 
time, father ; you have the key, so I could not open the door ; — 
I was rubbing my bread against it, because I could not get to 
the bottle.*' Cannot you go without cheese one day, yon 
luxurious little rascal? you’ll never be rich !” added the angry 
miser, as he kicked the poor boy for not being able to deny him- 
self the ideal gratifKvation. v/ 

Our stay at Isfahan was short. I regretteil this the less, as I 
had, on the former mission, full time to trace those remains of 
the splendour of the Seflaveaii kings, which arc still to be found 
at this tlieir favourite capital. The names of almost all these 
monarchs are now forgotten, excepting that of Shah Abbas the 
Great, who, in Persia, is not only the builder of all bridgc.s, 
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carrivftnserais, and palacej?, but his name is associated witli all 
good sayings, liberal acts, and deeds of arms. I was really quite 
tired with hearing of this most gallant, most sage, most witty, 
and most munificent monarch, at ^his seat of glory ; and when 
sixty miles to the northward of that city, we were entering the 
delightful little town of Nethenz, which lies in a narrow valley 
between two high mountains, 1 said to myself, ‘‘ Well, we are 
now, thank God, clciir of Abbas and his grand jialaces; this 
scene of repose abounds in beauties for which he had no taste.” 

Ilajee lloosein, m Iio was riding near me, said, as if he had read 
my thoughts, ‘‘ This is a charming place*, and tlie inhabitants are 
remarkable for tffeir wit, as well as for their pears, peaches, and 
pretty ladies. When Abbas the Great” — I ])ulled up my horse, 
and looked at Jiim with a countenance that indicated any thing 
but anxiety for his story; but not obs<*rvi!ig, or not choosing to 
./Observe, he continued : — “ When Abbiis the Great was liunting 
in tin's valley, he met, one morning as tte day dawned, an un- 
commonly ugly man, at the sight of wlfiom his horse started. 
Being nearly dismounted, and dctmiing it a ha/l omen, he called 
out in a rage to have his head struck oft*. The poor peasant 
whom they had seized, and were on the point of executing, 
prayed that he might be informed of his crime : — ‘ Your crime, ^ 
said the king, ‘ is your unlucky countenance, which is the first 
object 1 saw this morning, and which had nearly caused me to 
fall from my horse.’ ‘Alas I’ said the man, ‘ by this reckoning, 
what term must I apply to your majesty’s countenance, which 
was the first object my eyes met this morning, and which is to 
cause my death ?’ The king smiled at the wit of the reply, or- 
dered tlie man to b(i released, and gave liim a present instead of 
.j^akiiig ofrhi.s head.” 

“ Well,” said 1, when the Ilajee had finished, “I am glad I 
have heard this story, for it proves your Al)bas was, with all his 
fine qualities, a capricious and cruel tyrauvS” “ No doubt he 
was,’* said my friend, “ like other men in his condition, spoilt by 
tlie exercise of de.spotic power. He had violent bursts of passion, 
but these were not freqncMit ; and ilien he used to be very sorry 
for what lie (iid when in one of his paroxysms ; and what more 
could be expected from a Shahin-shah, or king of kings? 
There,” said he, as we entered Nethenz, — ‘.Jj3?here is an instance 
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of the truth of what I say ; you see that little dome on the* sum- 
mit of the hill whicli overhangs tlie^town. It is called (Joom- 
bc*-e-Briz, or the dome of the hawk. It happcMied one day that 
this monarch, fatigiitni with hunting, had sat down on the top of 
that hill with a favourite hawk on his hand ; he called for some 
water, and a cup was brought from a neighbouring spring; the 
hawk dashed the cup from the king’s hand as he was about to 
drink ; another wsis sent for, but the bird managed to spill it 
likewise ; a third and a fourth shared the same fate. The mo- 
narch, in a rage, killed the hawk. Before he luid time to take 
another cup, one of his aitendants noticed that the water was dis- 
coloured, This gave rise to suspicions; and the spring was found 
to lia*ve been poisoned with the venom of a snake or some plant. 
Shah Abbas, inconsolable at his rashness in destroying the bird 
which had saved his life, built this dome to its memoly, and is 
said to have often visited it.” 

After hearing this ,,^.ory, I was obliged* lest I should have 
more anecdotes of this mighty monarch, to confess that, tJiongh 
not a character exactly suited to my notions, there must be some 
merit in a human being who, in spite of his ordering a man to be 
slain because he had an ugly face that frightened a horse, and 
killing a hawk for spilling a cup of water, had contrived to raise 
his country to such a piteJi of prosperity, that he wjus beloved, as 
well as feared, when alive, and spoken of for centuries after his 
decease as the author of all improvements. 

The caliph IBiroon-oor-Hasheed occupies the same place in 
the stories of the Arabians which 8hah Abbas dues among the 
Persians; but the “Arabian JNights” have made the English 
reader familiar with the celebrated Commander of the Faithful, 
which no similar work has done for the sovereigji of Persia. 
The fame of the latter, even in his native country, luis not ex- 
cluded IBiroon, whom I liave always found in works on the 
wisdom, moderation ; and justice of nionarclis, to occupy a very 
prominent place in Persian literature, 

Aga Meer brought me one day a small tract, containing an 
account of a visit of Il&rodn to the tomb of Noosheerw^n, wdiich 
was, he said, from the lessons it conveyed, given to the youth of 
Persia to study. I perused it with pleasure ; and shall give a 
translation of a part of its contents, as a specimen both of the 
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moral *maxims of this country and the mode in which a knowledge 
of^them is imparted, 

‘ The Ciiliph Hriroon-oor-lliisheed,” says the author, went to 
^isit the tomb of tlie celebrated Noosheerwan, the most famous 
of all the monarchs who ever govferne<l Persia. Before the tomb 
was a curtain of gold (doth, which, when H^lroon touched it, fell 
to pieces. The walls of the tomb wen^ covered with gold and 
jewels, whose splendour illumined its darkness. The body was 
placed in a sitting posture on a throne enchased with Jewels, and 
had so much the appearance of life, that, on the first impulse, the 
(Commander of the Faitliful bent to the, ground, and salnU'd the 
remains of the just Noosheerw An. 

“ Though the face of the departed monarch was like tliat of a 
living man, and the wliole of the body in a state of preservation, 
whi(di shoVed the admirable skill of those who cinbalnuHl it ; yet 
when the caliph touched the garments they mouldered into du^t. 
llarooii upon this tobk lji.> own rich robes and threw them over 
the corpse : he also Iinng up a new curtain lielier than that he 
had destroyed, and perfiinu'd the whole tomb with camphor, ajul 
other sweet scents. 

It w as remarked tliat no change was pen^ej^tihle in the hotly 
of Noosheervvan, except that the ears had beconu^ white. Tlio 
whole scene atfeeted the caliph greatly ; he burst into tears, and 
rej)eatetl from the Koran — ‘ What 1 have seen ivs a warning to 
those who have (3yos.* 1I(* observed some writing upon the 

throne, wiiicli he ordered the Moobids,* who w'ere learned in the 
Pehlevee language, to r(*ad and explain. They did so: it was 
as follows : 


‘ This worltl remains not ; the man who thinks least of it is the wisest. 

* Enjoy this worltl before thou becomest its prey. 

* Bestow the same favour on those below tliee, as tbou desircst to receive 
frojTi those above tliee. 

‘ If thou shouhlst conquer the wliole world, death will at last conquer 
tluM*. • > 

‘ He careful that thou are not the dnpe of thine own fortune. 

Ihoii shalt bo paid exactly for what thou hast done ; no more, no less/ 

“Tlie caliph observed adajk ruby-ring on the finger of Noo- 
sheerwiln, on which was written, 

' MooMd is the Persian term for a priest of the flre-worsliippers. 
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‘ Avoid crtielty, study good, and never be precipitate in action. 

‘ If thou shouldst live for a hundred yclirs, never for one moment forget 
death. 

‘Value above all things the society of the wise/ 

. Around the right arm of Nooslieerwhn was a clasp of golil, 
on which was engraved, 

‘On a certain year, on the 10th day of the month Erdebehislit,’^ a caliph 
of the race of Adeaii, professing the faith of Mahomed, accompanied by four 
good men, and one bad, shall visit my tomb.* 

Below this sentence were the names of the forefathers of the 
caliph. Another proplietjy was added concerning Hdrooi/s pil- 
grimage to Noosheerwan*s tomb. 

‘ This prince will honour me, and do good unto me, though I have no 
claim upon liim ; and he will clothe me in a new vest, and besprinkle my 
tomb with sweet-scented essences, and then depart unto his home. But the 
bad mail who accompanies him shall act treacherously towards me. I jiray 
that God may scud one of my race to repay the great favours of the calipli, 
and to take vengeance on his unworthy companion. There is, under my 
throne, an inscription, which fhe caliph must read and contemplate. Its 
contents will remind him of me, and make him pardon my inability to give 
him more.* 

The caliph, on hearing this, y>nt Ids hand under the throne, 
and found the inscription, which consisted of some lines, instiribed 
on a ruby as large as the i>alni of the hand. The INIoobids read 
thi.s also. It contained information where would be found con- 
cealed a treasure of gold and arms, with some caskets of ricfi 
jewels: under this was written, 

‘These I give to the caliph in return for the good he has done me; let 
him take them and be happy,’ 

‘‘ When Ilaroon-oor-llasheed wa.s about to leave the tomb, 
lloosein-ben-Sdliil Ids vizi<;r sahl to him, ‘ O lord of the faithful, 
what is the u.se of all tluse precdous gems whieli ornament the 
abode of the dead, and are of no benefit to the living ? Allow 
me to take some of them.' The caliph replied with indignation, 
‘ Such a wish is more worthy of a thief than of a great or wise 
man.' Iloosein was ashamed of Ids speech, and said to the ser- 
vant who had been placed at the entrance of the tomb, ‘ Go 

* The name of one of the months in the ancient Persian calendar. 
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thou arid worship the lioly shrine witliin.’ The man went into 
the tomb ; he was above a hundred years old, but he had never 
seen such a blaze of wealth, lie felt inclined to plunder some 
of it, but was at first afraid : at last, sununoninj^ all his courage, 
he took a ring* from the finger of Noosheerwan, and came 
away. 

“ liaroon saw tliis man come out, and observing him alarmed, 
he at once conjectured what he had been doing. Addressing 
those around him, lie said, ^ Do not you now see the extent of 
the knowledge of Noosheerwfln ? lie proilhesied that tliere 
should be one unworthy man witli me •, it is this fellow ; what 
have you taken?’ said he, in an angry tone. ‘ Not.liing,’ said» 
the man. ‘ Search him,’ said the caliph. It was done, and the 
ring of NooshecrwHn was found. This the caliph immediately 
took, and entering the tomb, replaced it on the cold finger of 
the deceased monarch. When he returned, a terrible sound, 
like tliat of loud thunder, w’as heard. 

llaroon came down from the moyntaiii on which the tomb 
stood, and ordered tlie road tc^be made inaccessible to future 
curiosity. He searclieil for, and found, in the place describeii, 
Mie gold, the arms, and the jewels bequeathed to him by 
Noosheerw^n, and sent them to Bagdad. 

‘‘ Among the rich articles found was a golden crown, which 
had five sides, and was richly ornamented witli precious stones. 
On every side a number of admirable lessons w ere written. The 
most remarkable were as follows. 

Fh’st side. 

' Give my regards to tliose who know themselvt'S. 

‘ Consider the end Ixllbre yon l)egin, and before you advance provide a 
retreat. 

‘ Give not unnecessary pain to any man, byt study the happiness of all. 

^Ground not your dignity upon your power to hurt otliers.’ 

Second side. 

‘ Take counsel be fore you commence any measure, and never trust its ex- 
ecution to the inexperienced. 

‘Sacrifice your property for your life, and your life for your religion. 

* Spend your time in establishing a good name j and if you desire fortune, 
learn contentment.’ 
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Third sido^ 

‘ Grieve not for that wliicli is broken, stolen, burnt, or lost. 

‘ Never give orders in another man’s house ; and accustom yourself to eat 
your bread at your own table. 

‘ Make not yourself the captive of women.* 

Fourth side. 

‘ Take not a wife from a bad family, and seat not thyself with those who 
have no shame. 

‘ Keep thyself at a distance from those who are incorrigible in bad habits, 
and hold no intercourse with t|jat man who is insensible to kindness. 

‘ Covj^'t not the gemds of others. 

‘ lie guarded with monarchs, for they are like fire, which blazeth but 
destroyeth. 

* He sensible to your own value ; estimate justly the worth of others ; and 
war not with those who are far above thee in fortune.* 

Fifth side. 

* Fear kings, women, and poets, 

* lie envious of no man, and habituate not thyself to search after the faults 
of others. 

‘Make it a habit to be happy, and avoid Ixfing out of temper, or thy life 
will pass in misery. 

‘ Respect and protect the females of thy family. 

‘ Be not the slave of anger ; aud in thy contests always leave open the 
door of conciliation. 

* Never let your expenses exceed your income. 

‘ Plant a young tree, or you cannot expect to cut down an old one. 

* Stretch your legs no farther than the size of your carpet.* 

Tlie caliph II^rooii-oor-Rasliced wms more pleased with the 
admirable maxims inscribed on this crown than witJi all the 
treasures he had found. ‘ Write these precepts/ he exclaimed, 
‘ in a book, that the faithful may eat of the fruit of wisdom.^ 
When he returncid to Bagdad, he related to his favourite vizier, 
Jaffier Bermekee, and his other •chief officers, all that had 
passed : and the shade of Noorsheerw^n was propitiated by the 
disgrace of Hoosein-ben-S^lhil (who had recommended despoil- 
ing his tomb), and the exemplary’^ ]>unishinent of the servant who 
had committed the sacrilegious act ^ taking the rin^ from the 
finger of the departed raonarch.’^N 

Hhrooa-oor-Rasheed, with all his fame for clemency, gene- 
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rosity, and justice, appears from the very pages written to raise 
his fame, to have had, lik^ Shah Abbas, his unlucky moments, 
when all his virtues were obscured by acts of violent and cruel 
injustice. Witness his putting to death the celebrated vizier, 
.Taffier Bermekee, and his vain efforts to rob the memory of that 
virtuous and great minister of his just fame. 

Aga Meer related to me, after we had finished our transla- 
tion, the following story, which I must add, though I hate 
dwelling long upon any of these eastern cliaracters, howevtT 
wonderful. 

H^roon-oor-Raslieed,” said the good Mcerza, ‘‘ when he had 
put to death the cele])ratcd .Taffier Bermekee, not contented wit|| 
this cruelty, wished to deprive him of those encomiums which 
the extraordinary virtues of that minister had merited ; and he 
publislieit an order making it death for any of the preachers or 
public speakers to mention the name of daffier. Tliis did not 
deter an old Arab from descanting witli great ehxjuenee on the 
virtues of the deetvised ; he was warned of Ids danger, but 
despised it ; and on being taken and <*arried to the place*, of 
execution, all ho asked was to see the caliph for a few ntimites. 
Tins was granted. Tin* moriarch asked him how he came to 
disregard his laws. ^ Had I not })raise<l Jaffier,^ said the fear- 
less Arab, ‘ I should have be(*n a monster of ingTatitndo, and 
unworthy the protection of any laws.’ * Why ? ' said the ealiph. 

‘ I came,’ replied the Arab, ‘ poor and friendless to Bagdad. I 
lo<lged ill a ruin in the skirts of the ‘town, where .Jaffier dis- 
covered me. I’leased, as he afterwards told me, wdth my con- 
versation, he paid me frequent visits. One night I wiis seized 
and hurried away I knew not wliither. In the morning T found 
myself in a magnificent Ilemnu^m, and after bathing, was 
<lressed by men in fine robes, who called themselves my slaves. 
I \vas then mounted on a horse w ith costly trap])iiigs, and con- 
ducted to an elegant palace*, where att^*'dants, richly attired, 
w'elcomed me as their lord. Recovered from my astonishment, 
I asked what all this meant. " The liahitation of a Fakecr,’ ^ 
said r, ‘s9its*me better than this ])lace ; not a corner of one of 
its saloonst^but is sufiicient for iny lodging ; besides, I could not 
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remain happy, even in paradise, if absent from my dear wife 
and children.^ ‘ Your lordship’s famfty,’ said one of the servants, 
‘are in tlie inner apartments.’ I was conveyed to them, and 
found tlieir adventures had been similar to mine. Tiiey were 
surrounded by female Slaves. 

‘‘ While we were expressing our mutual astonishment, Jaffier 
was announced, and I found niy old visitor in the ruin, and 
Jaffier tlie vizier of the great caliph, one and the same person. 
I endeavoured to make him change his resolution of raising me 
to a rank for which I had no desire, and thought my character 
unsuitcd ; he was however inflexible. ‘ You conquered me in 
an argument,’ said he, ‘ on liappiness being increiised with the 
increased i)ower a virttious man possesses of doing good. You 
shall now have an opportunity of putting in practice all those 
plans of beneficence to others which have hitherto only em- 
ployed your imagination.’ ‘ I have ever since,’ said the Arab, 

‘ lived in affiuencc ; my friendship with Jaffier only ended with 
his life : to him I owe all 1 possess ; ancl was it possible for 
me to be deterred by death itself from doing justice to his 
memory ? ’ 

Though the caliph’s pride was hurt, he could not withhold 
his esteem from a man of such courageous virtue. Instead of 
ordering him to be executed, he endeavoured to gain his admi- 
ration by more splendid generosity than Jaffier. ‘ Take that,’ 
said he, giving him his sceptre, wliich was virgin gold, studded 
with rich jewels. ‘ I take it,’ said the grateful and undaunted 
Anib ; ^ but this, also, commander of the faithful, is from Ber- 
mekee.’ 

Before quitting Nethenz I accompanied the Elchee in a ride 
through its streets and gardens, which are so intermingled as to 
give it a singular and pleasing apj)earance : you can scarcely 
tell whether you are in the ftwn or the country. We saw 
plenty of the pears arifl, peaches, for which my friend told me it 
was famous. As to its pretty ladies, they saw us, no doubt, 
through the trellis-work of their dark veils, while we could only 
dwx'll upon their beauties with the eyes of our imaginJfeon. 

I complained to my friend, Khan Sahib, of the jrUlvation of 
the innocent pleasure of gazing upon the features of a lovely 
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female ; and then I added, “ What a mortification must it be 
for the lady to have her clArms denied that tribute of admiration 
whicli is their due!’^ ‘‘ True,” answered my little friend; 
is very hard upon a few, but then think how much numbers owe 
to that veil, which conceals age%nd ugliness, as well as youtli 
and beauty. 1 once,” he observcMl, ‘‘ fell violently in love with* 
one of these veiled ladies, whom 1 siiw sometimes at a window, 
and sometimes gliding like a phantom through the streets. She 
continued, for a month, to occiii)y all iny waking thoughts, and 
the image of her beauties disturbed my rest. I fii-st cast love- 
tokens into her windows, in the shape,of nosegays ; then I j)er- 
suadtsl an old woman to pour out all the rapturt*s of iny soul at 
the feet of th() object of ray devotion. To make a long story 
short, I wus at last promised an interview. 1 waited with impa- 
tience foi* tJie moment of anticipated delight. When admitted 
into the pnisem e of my fair I became wild w ith joy ; I praised 
her shape, the sweetness of her melodious voice, the captivating 
graces of her manner, and, above all, her beautiful face. Slu; 
long resisted my entreaties to remove her veil. I’his I deplored 
in the words of Hafiz, exclaiming, 

‘Galas!* O alas! and O alas! that such a moon should be concealed 
behind a cloud.’ ' 

“ Wliat with jwoso, poetry, and flattery,’’ added Klian Sahib, 
“ I succeeded at last. Would to (Jod I had not ! but perhaps it 
has done me good : for what I saw of my imaginary angel has 
reconciled me for life to veils and clouds.” 

As we were talking we arrived at a citadel wdiicli w'as the 
residence of the old Hakim, or governor Ilajee Abd-ool-C^sini, 
to w'liom the IHchee paid a visit. We were received in a room 
at the top of one of the higlu^ turrets, from whence w^e had a 
commanding view of the surrounding scenery. Nothing could 
be more singular or beautiful. The v^ley of Nethenz, which 
is inclosed by mountains, is itself a succession of eminences and 
small h^s. The fruitful gardens, w'hich occupied every spot 

* Ei delfcighri, ei dereeghS, oo ei dercegh ! kih hem-choo m^h pinhan 
shoodzeer-c-inccgh. 
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where there were no houses, extended eight miles. Seldom 
above one, and never more than twl> of tliese gardens, were upon 
the same level; they either ai>peared in a circle, converging 
towards the common centre of an eminence that rose above the 
others, or were seen sloping in flights along the hills that bor- 
dered «[)on the mountains. Hows of lofty sycamores and spread- 
ing walnuts marked the lines of the streets and tlie divisions of 
the gardens; and the latter weie fenced roiiiid witli thick mul- 
berry hedges, whoso leaves, the ll^kim informed us, fed innu- 
merable silk-worms, the produce of which formed the finest of 
the silk manufactured a^ tlie cities of Cashan and Isfahan. 

The sun was shilling bright as we gazed upon tin's (jnclianting 
scene, and its beauty was greatly increased by uumcnons clear 
streams, which, jiouriiig from the neiglibouring hills, either 
flowed or were conducted among the gardens and orchards, 
wliere they appeared lost, till seen glistening througli tliose parts 
where the foliage was lighter or wholly removed. 

The Klcliee was cjuite delighted with the prospect. After 
remaining for some time abstracted in contemplating i(s beauties, 
lie turned round to the gov(*rnor, and with assuim^l gravity pro- 
posed to change stations with him. “ J should,^’ saul the old 
Hajee, with a faint smile, “ make a bad Elchee ; and the pleasure 
you liavc enjoyed in looking at this town froni tliat window is 
the greatest you would ever know if you were its Hakim.'’ 
When making this last observation, lie shook his head in a man- 
ner too plainly indicating that tiie scene of abundance with 
which he was surrounded, was to him the source of more trouble 
than enjoyment. 

I mentioned my suspicions to my friend Hajee Hoosein, as he 
came to me w ith an evening kclliaii. “ Ah said he, imitating 
the exclamation of his countrymen on entering tlie charming 
vale of Desht-e-Arjun, “ Ir^n liemecn-est ! Ir&n heineen-est I 
This is Persia ! this is PcTsia ! But God is just, as SAdee says ; 
he gives fertile fields, roses, and niglitingales, wdtli wicked men, 
to one country, and deserts and screech-owls, with righteous 
men, to another ; and again he tells us, ‘ It is not tht silk-worm 
but he that wears the silk vest tliat is to be envied.' ’’ 

I was quite satisfied with the meaning and moral of my friend’s 
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quotations, though I confess I have looked in vain over tlio 
pages of Skdee to discover tfiem in his volumes. But the Hajee, 
like maoiy of his countrymen, has such a deference for that ini- 
mitable author, that he ascribes all sentiments that appear just 
to him, as the sole source of human wisdom. ^ 
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Cashan — Scorpions— 7 Cash’anee Youth— Village of Sinsin — PlunderiDg Ex- 
peditions of the Tftrkfimtinis— Account of that Tril)e — ^^Wandetiug Tribes 
— Visit to the Dwelling of MihHlb Khan*Afs1ijlr — Account of his Family 
and Adherents — Anecdote of Kerreem Khan. 

> '' 'r 

Cashan, to which we werit^from Nethenz, is situated on the 
verge of a desert, and no city ‘can present a more uninviting as- 
pect. We were, however, accommodated in the BSgh-e-Fin, an 
excellent house and garden, through wliich there is a cfear stream, 
which, while it refreshes the latter, gives an ample supply of 
water to the marble-baths belonging to the small but delightful 
royal residence. 

May you be stung‘ by a scorpion of Cashan^” is a common 
malediction in Persia ; and all are agreed that this city is famous 
for producing the largest and most venemous species of this rep- 
tile. We were however assured^ that, partaking of that spirit of 
hospitality wliich distinguishes the Persian nation, they never 
sting a stranger. 

This fact,” said Agar Meer to me, “is asserted by Ameen 
Ilazee, a respectable writer, and the author of a famous work 
called the Ileft Akleem, or ‘ Seven Climates.’ ” “ The same 

respectable writer,” said Khan Sahib, “ compares the mud houses 
and narrow streets of Cashan, to the angelic cheeks of the re- 
splendent Iloorc^ of Paradise, whose smiles are promised to the 
faithful. I coulu almost wish,” he added, “to be stung by one 
of his scorpions, that iny mind might be satisfied there was no 
truth in his comparison ; otherwise my dreams of futurity will 
never be realised.” 

Agar Meer, who disliked wit when it ridiculed religion, gravely 
replied to this sally, “ Ameen Razee’s facts may be cor feet. 
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though his metaphbrs are extravagant.” “ That may be true/^ 
said my Ilindust&nnee frieitd, Mahomed Hoosein^ “ but, accord- 
ing to the fable of the scorpion and tortoise, the former has no 
power over his nature.” 

I have read,” said the good \yfoonshee, that a tortoise and 
a scorpion travelled the same road for a considerable distance in 
good fellowship. The latter, on the ground of this new friend- 
slap, asked the former to carry him over a deep stream. The 
tortoise complied ; bat what was his surprise to find his com- 
panion endeavouring with all his might to sting him ! When 
he had placed him safe on the opposite- shore, he turned to him 
and said, ^ Are not you the most wicked and ungrateful of rep- 
tiles ? But for nite you must either have given up your journey, 
or have been drowned in that stream, and what ;s my reward? 
If it had not been for the armour which God has given me, I 
sfiould have been stung to death.’ ‘ Blame me not,’ said the 
scorpion, in a supplicatory tone, * it is not my fault ; it is that of 
my nature ; it is a constitutional habit ♦ I have of stinging !’ ” 
“ Now,” said Mahomed Hoosein, not wishing to offend his bro- 
ther of the pen, this fable certainly applies to sc^orpions in ge- 
neral ; those of Cashan may be different : they may have that 
regard fdir 8trar\gers which Aga Meer has stated them to have, 
on the authority of Ameen Razee.” “ It may be so,”! I re- 
marked ; and this phrase of doubtful assent put an end (as in 
Persia it is always meant to do) to all further discussion on the 
subject. 

We left Cashan without any of our party being stung, which 
is a negative proof in favour of Ameen Razee and other authors 
who have eulogized its scorpions ; but the point cannot yet be 
considered as determined. It will no doubt therefore continue 
to receive, as it has hitherto, the attention of all travellers who 
possess learning, and are curious in their research after facts of 
natural history. 

The inhabitants of Cashan, like those of Isfahan, are more 
celebrated as silk w^eavers than warriors. When Nadir Shah 
returned from India he published a proclamation, permitting the 
followers of his army to return to their homes. It is narrated 

♦ Neeyet-e-naish zeddeu. f Boodeh-bSshed. 
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tliat thirty thousand of those who belonged to Cashan and IsRi- 
iian applied to this monarch for a guard of a hundred musketeers 
to escort them safe to their wives and children. Cowards !*' 
exclaimed he, in a fury ; ‘‘ Would I were a robber again for the 
sake of waylaying and plundering you all. Is not my success a mi- 
racle,” said he to those around him, “ with such a set of dastards 
in my camp !” 

This story and many others were told us as we were sitting in 
one of the cool rooms of the palace of Fin, commenting on the 
qualities of the CAshanees. 

My old friend Mahom5d Shereef Kiian Burgshattee told me he 
bad once a convincing proof that a Clshanee might be a brave 
man. ‘‘ On returning/’ said he, from the pursuit of a small 
party of plundering Turkfim^ns, 1 found that ten of my men had 
surrounded a fine looking youth, who was on a dry spot in a njp- 
rass, where not more than two could approach him at a time. 
He had only a sword and a spear, but refused to yield ; inviting 
his opponents to use their fire-arms, since they durst not fight 
him on equal terms. Struck wdth his appearance and coumge, I 
solicited him to surrender, and assured him he should be well 
treated. ‘ I know better,’ said he, ^ than to regjird the promises 
of a faithless Persian, who the nioment I was»unarrn^l would 
maltreat and murder me,* I ordered my men to witlidraw to a 
distance, and after making a vow he should be well used, and 
leaving my arras on the ground, I rode forward, saying, ‘ I will 
confide in you, though you dare not trust me.* The youth, sub- 
dued by this action, sprung from his horse, threw down liis spear 
and sword, and hastened to kiss my stirrup ; offering at the same 
time his services, which I accepted. 

I desired him to remount,*’ continued Mahomed Shereef 
Khan, ‘‘ and we rejoined my astonished followers. After com- 
plimenting him his courage, 1 asked where he was born ? 

^ At Cashan,* he said;"* ‘ You a Cashanee!* I replied with sur- 
prise. ^ I am,* said he ; ‘ my father was a silk weaver, and I had 
just begun to learn his business, being about twelve years of age, 
when having gone with some companions to amuse ourselves at a 
distance from the town, we were surprised and carried off by a 
party of Trirkumans. I was adopted into the family of one of 
their chiefs, who carefully instructed me in horsemanship and 
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the use of arms. I have ever since accompanied him in his plun- 
dering incursions into Persia and other countries.* 

Now,” said the old Mefamandar, this man continued 
twenty years with me ; he only died about a twelvemonth ago, 
and maintained till the day of his Meath the character he had esta- 
blished at our first meeting. This example,” he concluded, “ satis- 
fies me that it is possible the son of a weaver, if properly brought 
up, may be a brave man. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt 
these silk manufactories give bad habits, and spoil many a good 
soldier.” 

Our first march from Cashan wiis to tlie cJiravanserai of Sinsin. 
We found the village, which had been veiy flourishing thirty 
years ago, a complete ruin, with only a few inhabitants. 
Amongst these was an old man, who gave me an account of the 
incursions’ of parties of savage Turkilmans, who year after year 
laid waste their fields, plunderetl their dwellings, and carried their 
wives and children into slavery. 

I asked him if no means had been taken to prevent these in- 
roads. ‘‘Alas!” said he, “ our own country, at the period of 
which I speak, was in too distracted a state to admit of any such 
precautions, and we were too weak to defend ourselves against 
such darffig and^ ferocious men. Besides, they came and vanished 
ill a moment. Thirty or forty mounted robbers and twenty led 
horses used to surprise us at 'ilay light : all the sjioil they could 
carry, together with women and children, were fastened on the 
led horses, and in an hour or two they w ere in full march to their 
homes, on the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea. 

“ If we attempted resistance,” continued the narrator of this 
sad tale, “as we sometimes did, they became furious; our 
houses were burnt, tlic old and lielpless massacred, and all the 
property they could not bear away was destroyed. Look here,” 
said lie, pointing to some scars, “ Look at these ; I got them in 
attempting to save my little brother and. two sisters from the 
merciless grasp of these ruthless spoilers. I was left for dead, 
while my poor father, who was wounded also, had only sufficient 
life left to reach Cashan, where he expired, after giving intelli- 
gence of our fate. -Some horsemen were sent in pursuit, but 
their pampered animals, kept to parade in squares and market- 
places, could never overtake the trained horses of the plunderers, 
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who used to come . two hundred fgrsekhs^ and return in ten 
days. 

“ But, thank God,” he concluded, if the Kajirs who now 
fill the throne of Persia have done us no other good, it is no 
slight blessing to be freed from the ravages of these terrible 
Yamoots ; that is the name of the tribe who matio the inroads 
upon us. They dwell in the plains near Astrabad, and are 
friends of our royal family, who are natives of that place ; 
besides, now tliat Persia is settled, they find there is more profit, 
and less danger, in brtnding and selling horse-s, than in plunder- 
ing and murdering their neighbours.” 

I had ten years before seen a good deal of some Tfirkumilins 
at Teheran. Their character, and what I learnt of their habits, 
quite prepared me to believe the melancholy tale which was told 
me by the old villager, towards whom I showed a sympathy that 
surprised him ; for scenes like these are so common in Persia, 
that they attract little attention. The fact is, the TCirkCim^ns 
are only a shade more savage than those tribes of Persian and 
Tartar origin, who form the military class of this nation, and 
who, though restrained in some degree of- order, when the 
government is strong, cherish their lawless habits, and are ready 
at a moment to show them, when invited to do by the weak- 
ness or distraction of the state. 

The TCirkiimilnsf have long been familiar to Persian history 
as depredators. This race of Tartars has small eyes, high cheek 
bones, thin beards, and robust frames. The women, though with 
softer features, and some with good complexions, are seldom 
beauties ; and they are generally more valued for their capabi- 
lity of enduring fatigue, and for giving birth to, and bringing up 


^ The standard fersokh of Persia is 6000 royal yards (gez-e* shAh), which 
is somewhat more than three miles and a half. This measure, however, 
varies in different province's of that kingdom. 

t Many Persian authors assert that the word Tftrkuman is from the com- 
pound term Tfirk-mAnend, or Turk-like ; and the conclusion made from this 
is, that they are a tribe of Tartars who, having become inhabitants of the 
north-eastern part of Persia, were subsequently designated by a name which 
marked their origin. Persian writers, however, are generally bad etymo- 
logists, and I am a worse j I must, therefore, leave this important question in 
doubt 
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stout cliildren, than for any of those chamis and accomplish- 
ments which are so highly prized in more civilized society. 

During the last century the limits of Persia have been more 
confined than formerly, and these Tvlrkum&n tribes may now be 
considered more as borderers to lhat country than as forming 
part of its population. They appear indeed to have cultivated 
and fostered all the qualities which might be expected to belong 
to a race so situated, and have become, in virtue of usage, 
entitled alternately to claim the privilege of being j)rotected by, 
or the right of plundering, the kingdoms they divide. 

The Tfirkuinans trace their descei/l to the great Moghul 
monarch Aghooz Khan, the son of Kara Khan, the son of 
Moghul Khan, the son of the Lord knows who. Their great 
progenitor was famous for his five sons, his bow, and his three 
golden arrows ! At his death he divided the bow, which is the 
type of power, between the two elder, to whom he consigned his 
great empire. To each of the three younger he gave an arrow, 
signifying by that bequest that they and their descendants were 
to obey their elder brethren ; to be chiefs, generals, and em- 
bassadors, and to fly at command, as an arrow wlien directed 
from the bow. The Turkumilns belong t6 one of the junior 
branches of thi^j great family, but they have not hitherto been 
remarkable for any of the dispositions or qualities likely to render 
them useful or obedient servants. 

I had the account of their origin, as well as many other facts 
connected with their history, from an old Tfirkfiman called 
Rahman Beg, of whom I bought some hordes. A short anecdote 
\vill give his character. 1 wasunxious to buy a very fine animal 
he hail, but I delayed the purchase from an objection to his 
head, which was large and ugly. One day as I was commenting 
on this unsightly member, my friend hfet all patience", ‘‘ What 
the devil,” said he, they ride on the head of a horse in your 
country, that you are so particular as to tb its size and beauty?*’ 

This rude, but intelligent barbarian, though he could neither 
read nor write, and had the utmost contempt for Moollahs 
(a term which, with him, included all priests and scholars), was 
as familiar with the history of his owm tribe asMirkliond, or any 
of the best Eastern historians. 

‘‘ You have, no doubt,” said he to me, “ read of the famous 
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S^ljukian Prince Sanjar. That sovereign, not content with an 
annual tribnte of twenty-four thouJhnd sheep which we gave 
him, wanted to increase the number, and to send one of his own 
officers to choose from our flocks, instead of trusting to the 
honour of our chiefs. This w j could never put up with ; so we 
fought him, destroyed his army, and took him prisoner. He was 
for some years set upon a throne every day, and confined in a 
cage every night ; but at last he marie his escape ; and being a 
sol^-hearted, foolish blockhead, died of grief, from seeing the 
state of desolation to which we had reduced his favouritej^rovince 
of Khorassan ! After ^liis.” continued he, “ we became the 
terror of the world, and the name of TCirktiman, which had long 
l>een despised, w^as dreaded everywhere. Who has not heard,** 
said he exultingly, “ of our princes and chiefs who subdued 
kingdoms, and plundered empires, under the glorious Danners of 
the white and the black sheep ? But these days of sovereignty 
did not last long ; we separated, and have never since done any 
thing worthy of mention. The tribe of Yarnoot,** continued my 
old friend, ‘‘ to which I belong, remained long unsubdued, and 
made famous annual inroads into Persia ; but the late king, Aga 
Mahomed Khan, wlio was a cruel, wily, old rogue, spoiled all 
that sport. Being well acquainted with our haunts, he made a 
sudden incursion into our country, slew numbers, and brought 
away many captives, the majority of whom were women and 
children.** 

‘‘ The possession of our families,** said Rahman Beg, as he 
concluded this short history of his tribe, compelled our chiefs 
to enter into a cpmpact not to plunder, and they have been 
obliged to give their children as hostages for its faithful per- 
formance. The present king has improved upon the policy of 
his uncle: a colony of^ our tribe is establishes! at *l'eheran ; 
some are in service, and the others, though strictly watched, are 
permitted to trade. If matters go on in this way our sons will 
become a set of blackguard horsedealers, instead of gallant war- 
riors, and their children will be instructed in the art of cheating 
unwary citizens, instead, of the more manly occupation of plun- 
dering a rich traveller. We shall have no more fine Persian 
girls to keep our tents clean, and dress our victuals, nor active 
fellows to rub our hon^, or attend our flocks I What a sad 
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change I And as to our profits in breeding ami selJiiig horses, 
I have known more money ^iveii in one day for the ransom of a 
nobleman or a wealthy merchant, than our whole tribe can now 
make by trafficking in cattle for a twelvemonth ! ** 

I asked Rahman Beg, how he, fas a Maliomedan, could recon- 
cile himself to make slaves of persons of the same religion ? 

What,” said he, “ do you count these rascally She&hs, the 
Persians, who deny the first four Caliplis, to be of the same re- 
ligion as we Soonees ? — they are vile schismatics.” “ Then,” I 
observed, when you made Soonees captives, you did not make 
them slaves?” '‘Why! I don’t know ; I think,” he lukled, 
laughing, “ we should in such case have been compelled to be- 
come SheAhs ourselves ; for slaves we must have.” 

The TurkuniAns, of whom RahiiiAn Beg is a fair specimen, 
pay little *if any regard to religion beyond few ceremonies. 
The rites observed at their births, funerals, and marriages, are 
not essentially different from those of the other wandering tribes 
in Persia. The courage of this tribe is proverbial, and both the 
Persians and AfghAus admit their, extraordinary prowess. They 
use bows and arrows, and some few have fire-arms, but the 
weapon on which they place most dependence is the spear. This 
is in general from ten to twelve feet long, rudely formed, and 
with a short piece of steel at the point. 

As we were one day looking at a party of the king’s guards,* 
each of whom was armed with a sword, a spear, a pair of jiistols, 
and a dagger, KahraAn Beg tossed up his head in contempt, 
exclaiming, “ What is the good of all that arsenal ? what can 
a soldier want beyond a spear avd a heart ?”t^ ^ 

The TurkimiAns are fond of music and dancing. The cele- 
brated song of “ Koor Ogloo,” or The Son of the Blind Man, 
is chanted when they go to battle, and ill said to have a wonder- 
ful effect ill exciting the courage of this rude race. I asked 
RahmAn Beg to give me a copy of this song ; he could not, but 
gave irie its general purport, and repeated some lines with great 
animation. 

The burthen of the song is the won^grful deeds of the son of 
a poor blind old man, who employed himself in plundering 
• Gholam-e-Shah. 

t Een kArkhineh cheh fSlideh ; berae sipAhee cheh zeroor sewAe neezeh 
viadil? 
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travellers and caravans, while his father dwelt in the recesses of 
a wood which lay between two great cities. Tiie prowess of the 
single arm of the “ Son of the blind rn^tn ” was so great, that 
hundreds could not withstand it ; and when thousands were sent 
against him, his fleet horsd Kerfiit carried him to a place of 
security, v- 

The praises of the hero and his horse, the prodigies of valour 
of the one, the wonderful fleetness of the other, with the de- 
scriptions of rich plunder, and beautiful damsels, which abound 
throughout this song, are quite congenial to the habits of a 
Tiirkniniln ; and I couTd believe all the feelings, that I w^as 
told its recitation produced, from the effect the mere account of 
it that he gave me had on Kahmttn J^eg. “ Others of the 
Tartar blood,** ^^id my old friend, ‘‘admire this fine com- 
position ; but a iet of fellows who live as they do, are not 
wortliy of such verses ; and we also,** he added, “ if wc go on 
as we are now doing, shall soon be ashamed to hear them sung 
by our minstrels ; who may %vell cherish these old strains, for we 
no longer supply them with deeds for new songs of battle ! ” 

I was very anxious to learn all T could of the breed and 
management of the Turkumfiii horses, which are so highly 
valued in Persia, They are of good size, being from fifteen to 
sixteen hands high, of excellent temper, and of a shape, like 
that of the highest bred English (;arriagc-horses, lengthy and 
strong limbed ; and often sliowirig a great deal of blood. 

The TCirkiiru^ns trace all their best horses to Arabian sires ; 
.and they believe that the race degenerates, after three or four 
descerfts, unless it is, what they term, “ refreshed.** This makes 
them most anxious to obtain tine Arabian horses, llahmftn Beg 
and his brother offered tlie Elchee a large sum for a very fine 
animal he had brought from Abusheher, and they seemed greatly 
disappointed tliat he would not part with liim. >1 

The size of the lio^es is attributed to the fine pasture lands 
on which they are reared ; and the extraordinary capability of 
be^iring fatigue to their bloo<l, and the manner in which they 
are trained. They rid^jjjiluun with snaffles, and allow them to 
go slouching along w ith their necks loose. They speak with 
contempt of horsemen who rein up their horses, and throw 
them on their haunches. It is taking the animal/* toid 
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HahniiLn Beg to me, off’ his natural position ; and for what ? 
to get a little readiness* in* the plain ; and for this power of 
skirmishing, you hurt^ if you do not altogether lose, the long 
walk, trot, and gsallop, to which we trust in our forays 

These plunderers train their ^fiprses, as much as we do our 
racers or hunters. ' Before they 6egiii their expeilitions, they 
put them into complete condition, and the marches they per- 
form are astonishing. According to their own accounts, some 
have gone forty fersekhs (140 miles) within twenty* four hours; 
and it was ascertained on most minute inquiry, that parties of 
them, in their predatory inroad^ w^ere the habit of marching 
from twenty to thirty fersekhs (from 70 to 105 miles) for 
twelve or fifteen days togetlier, without a halt. 

Before proceeding on a fomy they knead a number of small 
hani balls* of barley-meal, which, when wanted, they soak in 
water, and this serves as food to both themselves and their 
horses. It is a frequent practice w'ith them in crossing deserts, 
where no water is to be found, to open a vein in the shoulder of 
the horse, and to drink a little of his blood ; which, according to 
their opinion, benefits, rather than injures the animal, while it re- 
freshes the rider. On my appearing to doubt this fact, liahman 
Beg showed me several old horses, on which there were numerous 
marks of having been bled ; and he assured me they never had 
recourse to phlebotomy but on such occasions as have been stated. 

The Kely^ts, or wandering tribes in Persia, are like the 
Turkum^ns, but somewhat less barbarous. They have been often 
described, and one good picture of this race serves for all, for 
they are little subject to change?; and while every tratlition and 
every work on the ancient history of Persia proves that many of 
its more southern inhabitants, particularly those of the mountains 
of Kerman and Lauristan, have been nomades, or 'wandering 
tribes, from time immemorial, we find in the Turkish Eelyftts 
who have overrun the northern provirn5^*s, the language, the 
habits, and the appearance of the Tartar race to which they 
belong. 

The qualities most prized amongst tribes are courage in 
men, and chastity in women. The females who dwell in tents 
wear no veils. They welcome strangers, are very hospitable, 
* ll^ir myd&nee. f Chappau. 
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and their manner, though confident, is by no means immodest. 
The Elchee on his return from the fiVst mission, when riding one 
day near a small encampment of Afsh&r families, expressed doubts 
to liis mehmandar, a Persian nobleman, as to tfie reported bold- 
ness and skill in horsemanship, pf their females. The mehmandar 
immediately called to a young woman of handsome appearance, 
and asked her in Turkish if she was a soldier’s daughter ? She 
said she was. And you expect' to be a %other of soldiers,” 
was the next observation. She smiled. “ Mount that horse,” 
said he, pointing to one with a bridle, but without a saddle, “ and 
show this European Elcliee the difibrence between a girl of a 
tribe and a citizen’s daughter.” She instantly sprung upon the 
animal, and setting off’ at full speed, did not stop till she had 
reached the summit of a small hill in the vicinity, which was 
covered with loose stones. When there, she waved her hand 
over her head, and came down the hill at the same rate at which 
she had ascended it. Nothing could be more dangerous than 
the ground over which she galloped ; but she appeared quite 
fearless, and seemed delighted at having an opportunity of vin- 
dicating the females of her tribe from the reproach of being like 
the ladies of cities.’*' 

The wives and daughters of the chiefs, who accompany their 
relations to cities and towns, have in some degree adopted the 
customs of citizens; but neither sucli changes of manners in the 
ladies, nor the habits acquired by the men, are suffered to dis- 
solve their ties with followers, whose devoted attachment and 
readiness to adopt their cause, or to revenge their death, con- 
stitute their strength and safeguard, amidst all the hazards with 
which they are surrounded. 

The habits and sentiments of th^ class of people interested me 
exceedingly ; and my anxiety to observe as much as I could of 
their domestic arrangements, ma<le me delighted on hearing that 
the Elchee intended u visit to the house of his mehmandar, 
Mihr^b Khan Afsh&r, a man of high faniily, and who holds an 
office at court. ^ 

The day before we arrived at his house I met him on the 
march, having a letter in his hand, with the contents of which 
he appeared highly offended. “ I hope you have no unpleasant 
♦ History of Persia, vol. ii. p. 115. 
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news,” I said. ‘‘ Nothing,” was his reply ; “ except that I am 
directed in this mandate from his majesty’s minister, to be most 
careful in protecting tlie villages and grounds we have to j)ass, 
and not take a blade of grass from them. The chief of the tribe 
to which these lands belong,” he Aided in a rage, “ has obtained 
this order. The sciniidrel ! But this is another item to the 
account which I shall some day settle with compound interest.” 

‘‘ You must kno\^’ said Mihr^lb Khan, seeing I did not (pute 
comprehend him, “ tins tribe and mine have a long-continued feud. 
Our lands adjoin ; the government is too strong at present to ailmit 
of attacking each other openly like brav^f men ; so we endeavour, 
like sneaking ra.scals, to do each other all the mischief we can 
by intrigues and plots at court. They are at present in groat 
favour, and have recently obtained the transfer of a small tribe, 
whose tonfs you have just passed, and w'ho were formerly our 
peasant^!}.” AVho are these peasants ?” I asked. Oh,” said 
the Turkish chief, they belong to one of the old Persian tribes, 
which it is the policy of the king to break, and so he parcels 
them amongst us 'Turks ; but that has nothing to do with his 
taking them from us, and giving them to our enemies.” 

During this conversation w^e liad reached the summit of an 
eminence, from wdiich Mihrab Khan, his eyes glistening with 
joy, pointed out the ruins of a village. ‘‘ Look tlierc,” said he, 
“ it is twenty-five years since I accomj)anied my uncle IT&shem 
Khan to an attack of that village ; we completely sacked and 
destroyed it. The rascals had no {Sli^lun-Sliah (king of kings) 
to protect them then. But there is one con^^olation, these 
stupid times cannot last for eVer; and if I live lung enough 
to give tliese vagabonds another sound drubbing, I shall die 
contented 1” 

The morning after thus convemlion, w'e arrived at the fort of 
llashem,* a name given to this castle, after the founder, the 
uncle of our mehmandar. We were met by four nephews of 
the latter, several of fiis relations, a troop of his followers, and 
his little son ShSihverdee, who, though only eight years of age, 
paid his compliments to tlie Elchee in a most formal style, and 
managed with great address a large and spirited horse. 

When we entered the fort, we found it completely dismantled, 
Kellae-Htishem'Khan. 
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and two of the bastions thrown down. This was done, we were 
informed, by the jealousy of the kifig, who disapproved of his 
nobles having strongholds. 

We had no sooner finished a very plentiful breakfast, than our 
host retired to his inner ajJartrnent, and returned, leading in his 
hand a stout, chubby, red-cheeked boy, between three and four 
years of age. Of this little fellow, he seemed very proud ; there 
could not be a finer child : he, also, was well trained, and made 
his obeisance to the Elchee, like a high bred young gentleman, 
and took his seat near Ins father. We however managed, though 
not without some difficulty, to discompose his gravity, and soon 
discovered, that he was, as his father had described him, a proper 
Young Pickle. 

In introflucing mo to his relations Milirkb Khan gave me a 
short history of his family. “ My father,” said he, “ had two 
brotliers, one older and one younger than himself. Here (point- 
ing to them) are four young men, the grandsons of my eldest 
uncle, who was head of tlie family. Their eldest brother is with 
the king, commanding a body of horse, all of the tribe of 
Afsli^r, and this (turning to an elderly person) is my cousin, the 
son of my younger uncle. 

‘‘ JMy family,” said the Khan, ‘‘ consists of .six children, of 
whom you have seen two : they are all (except one) by the same 
mother, my wife, the daughter of Fatteh Ali Khan AfshSir, a 
famous chief, who, on the death of Nadir Shah (whom you know 
was of our tribe) aspireil to the throne. 3Iy good father-in-law, * 
however, lost his life in the attempt to become a king, and I 
married his orphan daughter, an excellent woman, but who car- 
ries her head rather high, as no doubt she has a right to do, from 
recollection of her father’s pretensions ! Look 1” said lie, speak- 
ing softly, for the apartment we were in was within hearing of 
the interior ; look at that youngster at the other end of the 
room : he is my son. ‘His mother was the daughter of a jeweller 
at Isfahan, an uncommonly pretty girl. He is a fine lad, but I 
dare hardly notice him ; and he is, you will observe, not allowed 
to sit within ten yards of the grandsons of Fatteh Ali Khan 
Afsh^r I This is all very proper,” he added ; “ it is attention 
to the dam, as well n& the sire, that keeps the breed good. 
Besides, the influence of females amongst us Eelykts is very 
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great, aufl if we did not treat them with retspect, matters would 
not long Wnght/’ V 

MihxAb^Khan next gave me an account of the mode in which 
their family lands were allotted, and how the disbursements of the , 
respective branches of the familw wefe made. “ My father and 
his brothers lived t))gether,’'8aid lie, and we do the same. Our 
inheritance was equal, and each of the three branches is charged 
a day’s expenditure, successively. Entertainments and imposts 
are paid in equal shares. We seek by intermarriages to strengthen 
those ties, which are our only defence against oppression and 
destruction. * 

We are Turks,” he concluded, laughing, “ and consequently, 
you may suppose, have often, violent quarrels, but the necessity 
of our condition soon reconciles us again ; and we are at present, 
and will I*trust long continue, an united family !” 

I remarked in the followers of Mihr^b Klmn, as T had done 
in other tribes, an attachment to their chief approaching to 
a perfect devotion. It was a love and duty, of inheritance, 
strengthened by the feelings of twenty generations. Though the 
superior in general repaid this feeling with regard and protec- 
tion, I saw many instances of its being consideretl as much a pro- 
perty as tlie lan^, and the inanimate goods and chattels, which 
he who received it had inherited from his father. 

There are few countries which can boast of more examples of 
devoted allegiance of chiefs to their . sovereign, as well as of fol- 
lowers to their chiefs, than Persia ; but this will not recommend 
them to many of my 'readers. We live in a refined and artificial 
age, and, vain of our condition ,Sve laugh to scorn feelings which 
were the pride of our ancestors, and which at this moment form 
the only ties that preserve order over nine-tenths of the universe. 

Allegiance of any description is, according to some philoso- 
phers, a folly if not a crime, and quite beneath the dignity of 
human beings. Others admit that fromfM^eing a cherished pre- 
judice, it may in some cases have a salutary action ; but those 
who view man as formed by his Creator, and who contemplate 
the origin of those motives by which he is actuated, will find 
that the feeling of dependence with which allegiance is associated, 
and which in the silence of reason often leads to a line of action 
beneficial to the community as well as the individual, is not the 
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; less valuable from being grs^ed on his weakness ; a part of bis 
nature, by the by, requiring much*inore the care and attenUon 
of philosophers than his strength, for that can take care of 
itself. / 

Allegiance is the duty a child owes to its parent, for })irth, 
nourishment, and protection. It is that which collected families 
owe to a chief of their tribe^ who is their point of union, and 
consequently of their security ; and in its climax it is tliat which 
chiefs and their followers owe to a sovereign, their concentrated 
attachmetit to whom is the ground of their safety and their glory 
as a nation. This feeliftg gains strength by becoming hereditary. 
It is associated with the fame of individuals, of families, of tribes, 
and of empires ; it is conservative, it is destructive ; but even in 
its most dreadful action it has in it an ennobling principle, for it 
is congenial with the most natural, us well as the iiighest and 
noblest feelings of the human mind. 

The wandering tribes in Persia are not more remarkable for 
attachment to their chiefs than for the affection relations bear to 
Hjach other, and the strength of those ties by wlpch every indi- 
vidual is bound to the community of which he is a part. 

A Persian friend of mine related to me in illustration of this 
fact, an authentic and affecting anecdote of the conduct of an 
old man of one of those tribes during the reign of Kerreem Khan 
Zend. 

Twelve men had been gobbed and murdered under the walls 
of Shiraz. The perpetrators of this atrocious act could not for 
a long period be discovered, but Kerreem Khan deeming this 
occurrence so deeply injurious to that impression of security and 
justice which it was the labour of his life to establish, commanded 
the ofHcers of justice to persevere in their search till the offenders 
were detected, threatening them, and others who had heanl the 
cries of the murdered men with vengeance, unless they efiected a 
discovery, which he cciisidered essential to his own reputation. 

After some months had elapsed, it was discovered by accident 
that a small branch of Kerreem Khan*s own tribe of Zend, at 
that time encamped near Shiraz, were the murderers. Their 
^ijt was clearly proved, and all who had been actually engaged 
in the murder were sentenced to death. Powerful intercession 
was made that some at least should be pardoned, but the prince 
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had vowgd that every Inan should su0er, and their being of liiif 
QW feirpureii tribe made hftn more inexorable. They had, he 
sairf, disgrace dn him as their sovereign and as their 

chi#ft could not be forgiven. 

j'^Vhcn the prisoners were brought before him to receive sen- 
tenb^ tlfe're was afobngst them a youth of twenty years of age, 
whose appearance interested every spectator ; but tlieir anxiety 
vvas increased to pain when they saw the fatfier»of this young 
man rush forwanl, and demandj before they proceeded to the ex- 
ecution, to spedk to the prince. Permission w£^ granted, and he 
addressed him as follows : ' ' 

“ Kerreem Khan, you have sworn tliat these guilty nieu shall 
die, and it is just ; but I, who am not guilty, come here to demand 
a boon of my chief. My son is young, he has been deluded into 
crime ; his life is forfeited, But he has hardly tasted the sweets of 
life ; he is Just betrothed in marriage ; 1 come to die in his stead : 
be merciful ! let an old worn out old man perish, and spare a 
youth, who may long be useful to his tribe ; let him live to drink 
of the waters, and till tfie ground of his ancestors!” 

Kerreem Khan is stated tohave^been greatly moved by the old 
man’s appeal ; he could not pardon the offence, having sworn on 
the Koran tliat all concerned should be put to death ; and with 
feelings very difterent from our ideas of justice, but congenial to 
those of the chief of a tribe, he granted the fother’s prayer, and 
the old man went exultingly to mect^jiis fate. While all around 
were filled with pity, his son, wild and distracted with grief, 
loud in imploring the prince to reverse his decree, to inflicfepn 
him that death which he merited, and to save the more valuable 
life of his aged, devoted, and innocent parent. 
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CHAK'ER XV. 

Arrival at Koom — ^Mahomedan Ladies — ^Their Rights and Privileges after 
Marriage— Divorces— -Story of Hajee Salah, Ijie Cross-Grained. 

We went from .Casha.^ to Koom, a very ancient and once 
populous city, but the greater part of it is now in ruins. Several 
of the Seffavean mouarchs, and many celebrated "and pious per- 
sons are interred at this place f but notwithstanding the toiiibs of 
learned priests and great monarchs, with which it is honoured, 
its present fame and sanctity are chiefly derived from its contain- 
ing the mortal remains of Fatima the Immaculate,* who was the 
sister of the Imto Mehdee. 

The city of Koom was given sometime ago by the king as an 
^tate to his mother, a pious liberal old lady, who expended 
considerable sums in restoring it to prosperity. She bestoweil 
especial care in ornamenting the shrine of the female saint, the 
dome of which being gilt has a splendid appearance. This is a 
sanctuary even for murderers. 

Whatever ignorant Europeans may say of the exclusion of 
females from the Mahomedan Paradise, the ladies who profess 
that religion have the consolation to know, that not only in this 
instihoe, but that of Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet, and in 
many others, they receive a homage which proves their title to 
the. adoration of man, as saints iii heaven, as well as angels upon 
earth. 

I have had frequent discussions with my Persian friends upon 
the general condition of the female sex in this country ; and can- 
not better illustrate tlie subject than by relating what passed on 
an occasion when I made a violent attack on their usages in this 
particular, and brought them into strong contrast with those of 
the civilized nations of Europe. 

1 began by stating, that, by making slaves of one half of the 

* Fatima-ool-Masoomah. ' 
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creation they made tyfantg of the other. “ I am only surprised,” 
1 sai#, how your fbmale^can bear the subjection and confine- 
ment to which they are doomed. How our Christian ladies 
would scorn such restraints ! Their minds are cultivated as 
^refully as those of their fathers, brothers, or husbands, who 
trust Ar their gooW conduct to.tlibir sense of virtue and religion, 
rather than to strong doors and high walls. We desire,” I 
added, that those who share our pleasures and our toils should 
be acquainted with the world in which they live, that we may 
possess not only an affectionate wife, but an intelligent friend. 

‘‘Your Mahomedan ladies, on the contrary, are shut up like 
wild animals: whilst moving from one inclosure to another' they 
travel in a curtained carriage ; or^ if walking, they are enveloped 
in robes which merely admit of their breathing and seeing their 
way through small eye-windows. Besides, they are not allowed 
to have any communication but with their husbands, children, or 
slaves. What with flattering one, coaxing another, beating a 
third, and fighting a fourth, these ladies must have a fine time of 
it in this world ; and as to the next, though they are not denied 
Paradise, as we Europeans often erroneously believe, they are 
only promised, as a reward for the most pious life, half those 
blessings which await the virtuous of the male part of the 
creation ! ^ 

Your females,” I said, ‘‘ are married while mere children, 
and the consequence is, they are old women at twenty-five. This 
furnishes you with an excuse for forming other connexions, and 
treating your first wives with neglect.” ^ 

This attack was listened to with symptoms of impatience; 
every one seemed anxious to answer, but precedence was given 
to Jaffier Ali Khan, and the ladies of his country could not have 
had a better advocate. * 

‘‘ Really, sir, you fom^ a very erroneous judgment of the con- 
dition of our women. In this, as in meT»y other instances, where 
our religion or our customs are concerned, vulgar errors pass 
from one to another till they are beliqved by all. Many persons 
in England imagine that a pigeon was taught to pick peas from 
the ears of the Prophet, who thought he might succe^ by this 
device in persuading the ignorant that the pigeon was a celestial 
messenger. They also say that his tomb at Mecca is supported 
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between heaven and earth by means of a foadstone. If true, it 
would be a miracle ; . but it is not true : nevertheless people be- 
lieve it, and the more readily, because it is wonderful. Now,” 
said JafBer, ^^it is the same with half the stories about our 
women. Why, I am told, it ij a common belief with you that 
Mahomed has declared women nave no souls I" If you read the 
Koran you will find that our Prophet not only ranks women with 
men as true believers, but particularly ordains that they shall be 
well treated and respected by their husbands; he has indeed 
secured that by establishing their right to dowers as well as to 
claims of inheritance. Ife also has put it out of the power of a 
husband to hurt the reputation of his wife, unless he can produce 
four witnesses of her giiilt ; and should he have witnessed that 
himself, he must swear four times to the fact, and then by a fifth 
oath imprecate the wrath of God if he is a liar. Even after 
this, if the wife goes through the same ceremony, and imprecates 
the wrath of God upon her heati if her husband does not swear 
falsely, her punishment is averted ; or if she is diVbrced, her 
whole dower must be paid to her, though it involve the husband 
in ruin. What protection can be more effectual than this ? 

Then a woman who is divorced may marry again after four 
months, which is believed to be soon enough. These widows, I 
assure you, sir, when they have a good dower, are remarkable 
for consulting their own judgment as to a second choice ; they 
are not like young giddy girls, who are guided by their parents 
or the reports of old nurses or match-makers.” 

“ But how do they see or hear,” said I, “ sufficient to direct 
them in their choice ?” 

“ Why,” said Jaffier Ali, they see and hear much more than 
you imagine. Besides the liberty they enjoy of going abroad, 
some of the rooms in the merdfineh, or man’s apartments, are 
only divided by a curtain or skreen from the zenaneh, or female 
apartment ; and the ladies can, when they choose, both see and 
hear through that as much as they desire.” 

‘‘ But what is the use of those peeps and chance meetings to 
your young ladies, if they have not the liberty of choice with re- 
gard to their husbands ?” 

Why, sir,” said my friend, our daughters are usually 
betrothed when children, and married when very young ; the 
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husband h commonly selected from equality of condition and age. 
All this is ^ttled by the parents, whose regard for their child, 
ren, it is supposed, will make them take every means to promote 
tjielr happiness. It must be confessed, however, that worldly 
motives often lead to youth and age being united ; but this, I 
ain told, occhrs eren EnglaAd. You will say an English 
ftitiier cannot force his daughter to marry, but he can no doubt 
use such means as may oblige her to marry a man for whom she 
lias an aversion, or she may run away from her parents with some 
person of whom they disapprove. 

“ So you see,’* said Jafficr,^ “ this lifeJerty of choice which your 
forward, though inexperienced, young ladies exercise, has bad as 
well as good effects. Now our (laughters never run away ; and 
as they have seldom ever seen their destined husbands, if tliey 
have no -love for them, neither have they any dislike. The 
change from the condition of a girl under the strict subjection 
of her mother to that of a wife at the head of her own part of 
the houseiold is so agreeable, that they are too happy to adopt it. 

‘‘ You English take your ideas of the situation of females in' 
Asia from what you hear and read of the harems of kings, 
rulers, and chiefs, who being absolute over both the men and 
women of their territories, indulge in a plurality of wives and 
mistresses. These, undoubtedly, are immured within high walls, 
and are kept during life like slaves ; but you ought to recollect, 
that the great and powerful, who have such cstablislmients, are 
not in the proportion of one to ten thousand of the population of 
the country. If a person of inferior rank marry a woman of 
respectable connexions, she becomes mistress of his family ; and 
should he have only one house, he cannot place another on an 
equality without a certainty of involving himself in endless 
trouble and vexation, if not disgrace. The dower usually 
settled upon such a lady, added to other privileges, and an 
unlimited authority over her childrei^ and servants, give her 
much importance ; and she is supported by her relations in the 
assertion of every right with which custom has invested her. 

“ With regard to liberty, such a lady can not only go to 
the public bath, but she visits for one or two days, as she 
chooses, at the house of Her father, brother, sister, of son. She 
not only goes to all these places unattended, but her hui^nd’s 
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following her would be deemed unpardonable intrusion. 
Then she has visitors at home ; friends, musicians, and dancers ; 
the husband cannot enter the lady’s part of the house without 
giving notice. I only wish,” said JafHer Ali, laughing, ^‘you 
could see the bold blustering gentleman nf the me^ddneh in the 
ladies’ apartment ; you would hardly believe him to be the same 
person. The moment his foot crosses the threshold, every thing 
reminds him he is no longer lord and master ; children, servants, 
and slaves look alone to the lady. In short, her authority is 
paramount : when she ^ in good humour, everything goes on 
well ; and when in bad, nothing goes right. It is very well for 
grandees, who, besides power and wealth, have separate houses 
and establishments, and are above all regard for law and usage, 
to have harems, and wives, and female slaves ; but for others, 
though they may try the experiment, it can never answer and 
he shook his head, apparently with that sincere conviction which 
is the result of experience. . 

Hajee Hoosein, who had brought our evening kellidns, and 
was listening to this defence of Mahomedan ladies with great 
attention, exclaimed at this last sentence, “ Sadee says very 
truly, 

‘Two dervises can sleep on one carpet, 

But two kings cannot rest in one kingdom.’ ” 

“ Very true, Hajee,” said Jaffter Ali, “ nor can two mistresses 
be at peace in one house.” 

Why, then,” said I, ^‘did your Prophet permit polygamy, 
and set so bad an example ? for v;hile he limited his followers 
to four wives, he obtained a peculiar dispensation to have nine 
himself, besides ‘ Slaves of his right hand.’ 

Meerzd Aga Sleer, who is a holy Syed, and consequently of 
the Prophet’s family, took the word, as he is wont to do upon all 
.occasions when he hear^, a name so sacred irreverently treated. 

The reasons of Mahomed (on whom be the blessing of 
Gud),” said the MeersA, calmly, “ are inscrutable ; but as far 
as his acts can be judged by erring mortals, or considered other- 
wise than as proceeding from Divine authority, we may believe 
that in permitting polygamy, he only followed the custom of the 

^ This phrase is applied to those slaves acquired iu wars with infidels. 
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Jews ; in whose Prophet, JVIoses, you Christians, as well as we 
Musselmans, believe. The limitation to four legitimate wives 
was intended as a check, no doubt, upon those habits of sensual 
indulgence, into which not only the affluent of the Jews, but 
the Pagan Airabs,^had fallen; ai\d it was the enonnity of their 
vices which led our Prophet to denounce such severe punishment 
now and hereafter upon those who continued to follow^ wicked 
courses. 

“ There is no doubt, said Aga Meer, “ that the custom to 
which you have alluded, of very early pjarriages, and the effects 
of climate and sedentary habits, bring on a premature old age in 
many of our females. But after all, the number who take 
advantage of the license to have a plurality of wives is not near 
so great ^ you imagine. Take a thousand Persians and you 
will not find ten with more than two wives, and not thirty with 
more than one. Who can afford it ? The expense of a marriage, 
the maintenance of females, and, above all, the dower which is 
required, and which remaining at the lady’s sole disposal, is in- 
dependent of that inheritance to^ which she and her children 
are entitled from the remainder of the husband’s property, are 
insuperable objections, 

“ You speak,” said he, addressing himself to me, ‘‘ as if your 
pity were limited to our ladies ; if you were more intimately ac- 
quainted with the condition of us husbaiufs, we should have some 
share of your sympathy. Jaffier Ali has already explained to 
you some of the rights and privileges of our ladies, which are 
usually supported by a host pf relations, but he has not enu- 
merated one half. We may, it is true, escape from one wife by 
marrying another ; but if we are not rich> such a proceeding in- 
volves the giving up most of our comforts in life. What I have 
said applies to men of moderate means ; and as to the great mass 
of the population who live by their labour, few can support two 
wives. If you have any doubts respecting the equality of con- 
dition of their partners, | do but listen now and then near their 
houses, and you will hear a shrill and sharp voice rating the 
supposed lord and master in a manner which will instantly 
relieve your mind from any anxiety you may now feel for the 
rights of the softer sex in Persia.” 

This sally of the good Meer produced the more mirthf from 
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ite being unusal for him to depart ^from his gravity. But 
resuming his serious air, he continued ; Mahomeda'^i women 
have never real power until they have offspring. M^er, or 
the mother, is, from the prince to the peasant, the chief object 
of affection and respect. On her not only domestic concerns, 
but the making of marriages usually depends. The care and in- 
dulgence she bestows upon her children is often in strong con- 
trast td the neglect and harshi^g^ of the father, which deepens 
the impression of gratitude they entertain for her during life. 
This sentiment is so general, that nothing causes such complete 
loss of character as want of love and duty towards a mother. 

Have you studied our law,” ^id Meerza Aga Meer to 
me, particularly that part of it which relates to property and 
inheritance ?” I confesssed I had not given the subject that 
attention it merited. “ I thought so,” said the Meer, “ or you 
would not have judged so lightly of the condition of our females. 

“ It is,” said the Meer, ‘‘ the possession of property, and the 
right of inheriting and using it, which gives respect and con- 
sequence to persons with others as well as themselves. Now you 
will find, both by the Koran, which is the fountain of our law, 
and by the commentaries, which are streams from that sacred 
source, that females have equal rights with males to use 
property; and their claim to inheritance, though somewhat 
smaller, as Is the case in other countries, is on a scale that 
shows the light in which they are held by our laws and in- 
stitutions.” 

The Meerza supported his argument by more quotations from 
the book of Mahomed, from traditions, and commentaries by 
learned doctors, than I shall repeat. The sum of it, however, 
was to |his effect, that a woman who has property of her own, 
which includes her dower, has full command of it during her 
life. At her death the husband has half if there are no children, 
and li fourth if there are. The remainder is divided among them 
equally, females having the same share as males. 

When the husband dies, his wife or wives (legally married) 
inherit one fourth of his property, if there are no children ; if 
there axe, the wife or wives have only one eighth : but this is 
always independent of the dower or settlement made at the 
period of marriage. 
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If a man leave an only daughter or grand-daughter, she has 
the half of his estate ; if two or more, they have two-thirds. 
If he leave a son and daughters, the son has the share of two 
females, besides becoming, after the sliares are allotted, the heir- 
general or residuary legatee. 

The daughters lA>rn in wedlock have their allotted shares of 
inheritance, but in no c^ can they become heirs to any pro- 
perty beyond that amount, exQ^t to their manumitted slave. 
On the death of such a person they have a right to share as a 
relation, and can inlierit as heirs. “ following text of the 
Koran is curious,” said the Meer, “ and merits to be quoted ; 

‘ There is not among women any heiress except her who kindly 
freed the enslaved neck.* ** 

All you have said,** I observed, is very well. I under- 
stand the lights of your legitimate wives and daughters; but 
what becomes of the numerous progeny of slaves and others of 
the Harem?** 

“ What becomes of your illegitimate chiUren in England ?** 
replied the Meer, with more asperity than was usual to him ; but 
my attack had roused him. If,** he continued, the book 
which was written by Meerza Aboo Talib, who travelled in your 
country, is at' all true, a great proportion of your females and 
their offspring are in a much more miserable and degraded state 
than any in our country I But perhaps,** said he, in a milder 
tone, Aboo Talib has exaggerated, which travellers are in the 
habit of doing.’* 

I made no answer, for I thought of the parable of the mote 
and the beam,”^nd turned the conversation from this part of 
the subject by asking whether a man or woman could not be- 
queath their property, I am no Moollah,** said Agg. Meer, 

to give a precise answer to such a question ; but I know this, 
they can bestow it during life, and I believe that though, 
according to the strict interpretation of the Koran, pioifs or 
charitable bequests are alone legal, others are attended to by the 
judges when not very injurious or improper. I cpnclude this is 
the case, by my knowledge that wills are frequently made; but 
I am,** he repeated, ‘‘ no Mooll&h.** 

That you are not a Moollah, I am very glad,** said Jaffier 
Ali, “ for I never can understand thfee;doctors of our law ; they 
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have, always so many reasons to s(ate on both sides of every 
question, that they quite confuse me, and I really believe that 
wise and learned as they are, they often confuse themselves.’^ 
There is nothing, I can assure you, sir,” said Jaffier Ali to me 
that these Moollahs like better than advocating the cause of 
our ladies, who, what with their aid, and’ that of other sup- 
porters, as well as their own spirit, Hive, I think, mere than an 
equal sliare of power and authority.” 

But why,” said I, “ if they have this power, and such rights 
of property, are they cs^ped up, and never allowed to stir abroad 
without veils? with such usages how can they attain that know- 
ledge of the world which is necessary to enable them to perform 
their duties ?” 

“ As to cooping up,” said Aga Meer, who here resumed the 
contest, Jaffier Ali has already explained the indulgences they 
have, in going abroad, and seeing their friends at home ; and 
with respect to wearing veils, what you deem a punishment they 
cqnsider a distinction, and look down with pity on the women of 
the Eelydt tribes and others, who do not follow this custom. 

I do not exactly know,” said he, what you mean by a 
knowledge of the world ; nor do I distinctly understand the 
benehts you expect them to derive from such krjowledge. “ We,” 
he added, smiling, ‘‘consider that loving and obeying their 
husbands, giving proper attention to their children, and their 
domestic duties, are the best occupations for females.” 

“ That is,” I replied, “ your females are either the slaves of 
your pleasures, or drudges to perform the work of your house. 
This is their lot in the present world, and in the next, though 
you do not exclude them from heaven, you only allow, even to 
the most virtuous, as I said before, half the joys wliich are 
destined for a good man. They are in fact neither treated nor 
instructed in a manner that can elevate them to the rank which 
God meant tliem to hold, as the companions and friends of man ; 
and, in the condition in which your laws and usages place them, 
they never cai\ have that respect for themselves, nor receive it 
from others, which is essential to fonn a civilized community.” 

“ But,” said tlie Meer, “ we are not a civilized community, 
such as you allude to ; sodd^ of our ladies, whose husbands or 
fathers are learned men, ha* considerable knowledge, and many 
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of these have received an ea^ellent education.” “ This,” said I, 
‘Ms a &et of which I am aware; my friend JafRer Ali, who 
married the daughter of a physician, informed me how well the 
mind of his consort had been cultivated by her wise and pious 
father, and I have seen a small volume of poems copied by her, 
which he means to ^present to the Elchee ; but I consider her, 
and some ethers with sindlkr endowments, as exceptions to the 
general rule.” 

“ Very fortunately,” replied Aga Meer, ‘‘ they are exceptions ; 
if the majority of our females were so weJiJ instructed, they would 
be far before tlieir fathers and husbands, and that would never do. 
Changes must begin with the men or we shall have all in confusion. 

“ With respect to the difference of rewards and punishments 
between the male and female sex, it has been considered,” said 
the Meer, that as the latter have not the same opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge, their responsibility should be less, and it 
is decreed that they shall only receive for any crime half the 
punishment that would be Indicted upon a man. The same prin- 
ciple, in reference to their good actions, has led to their being 
only deemed entitled to half the enjoyment that a man can attoin 
in the next world. But this is a point,” said the Meer, “ that 
1 do not well comprehend. It has puzzled many of our wisest 
^looll^hs, and volumes upon volumes of contradictory opinions 
have been written by the expounders of the Koran, upon the 
duties, rewards, and punishments of women here and hereafter ; 
God alone knows who is right and who is wrong.” V 

“ I know as little as you or the Mooli&hs either,” said Jaflier 
Ali, “ of what will be the lot of our ladies in the next world, 
but I am positive they enjoy plenty of power in this. Really, 
my good friend,” said he, addressing me, “if you could get a 
peep behind the curtain, you would find that from the palace of 
the king to the hut of the peasant, some personage, either in the 
shape of a wife or a mother, secretly or openly rules- the whole 
household, the master not excepted. Some men, in the hope of 
preserving their authority, marry a woman of low connexions, 
or a slave, who cannot claim a dower. Such wives, being penny- 
le^s and unsupported by relations, will, they expect, continue 
mild and submissive, and neither g^e themselves airs nor leave 
the house in a pet. These wary gentlemen, however, are often 
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disappointed ; for if the partners ^hey select are handsome and 
beloved, they too become tyrants and tormentors.” 

“That may be,” said Mahomed Hoosein Khan, who had 
hitherto listened to our discussion with much more jmtience than 
I had expected, “ but in such a case a man becomes a slave of 
his own passions, which is far better than selling himself, as 
many do, to be the slave of those^fr an arrogant woman, who, 
from superior birth or great wealth, considers herself as the ruler 
of him she has condescended to espouse.” 

Hajee Hoosein, on*. hearing this remark, eagerly exclaimed, 
“ How Exactly that was the case with S^dee I ‘ My termagarit 
of a wife,* (said that wise man), ‘ with whom, after my release 
fitom the Christians at Tripoli,*" I had received a dower of a 
hundred dinars, one day addressed me in a reproachful tone, and 
asked, ‘ Are not you the contemptible wretch whom my father 
ransomed from the slavery of the Franks at the cost of ten dinars ?* 
^ Yes,' I replied, ^ I am the same wretch whom he delivered 
from the infidels for ten dinars, and enslaved to you for one 
hundred I’ ** 

“ Poor S&dee !” said Khan Sahib, with a half sigh that indi- 
cated fellow-feeling : “ but,** added he, “ there is a possibility 
of escape from such a condition. I will tell -you a story of an 
acquaintance of mine, who had the good fortune to terrify one 
of these high-bom shrews into good behaviour, but his success, 
as you will hear, was of no benefit to his friends. 

“ Sfidik Beg was of good family, handsome in person, and pos- 
sessed of both sense and courage ; but he was poor, having no pro- 
perty but his sword and his horse, with which he served as a 
gentleman retainer of a nabob. The latter, satisfied of the purity of 
S&dik’s descent, and entertaining a respect for his character, de- 
termined to make him the husband of his daughter Hooseinee, 
who, though beautiful as her name implied, was remarkable for 
her haughty manner and ungovernable temper. 

“ Giving a husband of the condition of S^dik Beg to a lady of 
Hooseinee’s rank was, according to usage in such unequal matches, 
like giving her a slave, and as she heard a good report of his personal 
qualities, she offered no objections to the marriage, which was 

*" Tripoli in Syria : the OiiidflSans must have been some of the Crosaders. 
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celebrated soon after it was proposed, and apartments were as- 
signed to the happy couple in the nabob^s palace. 

“ Some of S^dik Beg’s friends rejoiced in his good fortune ; 
as they saw, in the connexion he had formed, a sure prospect of 
his advancement. Others mourne^ the fate of so fine and pro- 
mising a young man, Siow condemned to bear through life all the 
humours of a proud and capflcious woman ; but one of his friends, 
a little man called Menlek, who was completely henpecked, was 
particularly rejoiced, and quite chuckled at the thought of seeing 
another in the same condition with himself. , 

About a month after the nuptials Merdek met hi# friend, 
and with malicious pleasure wished him joy of his marriage. 
‘ Most sincerely do I congratulate you, Sadik," said he, ‘ on 
this happy f vent !* ‘ Thank you, my good fellow, I am very 

happy indeed, and rendered more so by the joy I perceive it 
gives my friends.’ ‘ Do you really mean to say you are happy?* 
said Merdek, with a smile. ‘ I really am so,’ replied S^dik. 
‘ Nonsense,* said his friend ; ^ do we not all know to what a ter- 
magant you are united ? and her temper and high rank combined 
must no doubt make her a sweet companion.* Here he burst 
into a loud laugh, and^ the little man actually strutted with a 
feeling of superiority over the bridegroom. 

“ 8£idik, who knew his situation and feelings, was amused in- 
stead of being angry. ‘ My friend,’ said he, ‘ I quite understand 
the grounds of your apprehension for my happiness. Before I 
was married I had heard the same reports as you have done of 
my beloved bride’s disposition ; but I am happy to say I have 
found it quite otherwise : she is a most docile and obedient wife.’ 
‘But how has this miraculous change been wrought?* ‘ Why,’ 
said S^dik, ‘ I believe I have some merit in effecting it, but you 
shall hear. 

“ ‘ After the ceremonies of our nuptial^ were over, I went in 
my military dress, and with my sword by my side, to the apart- 
ment of Hooseinee. She was sitting in a most dignified posture 
to receive me, and her looks were anything but inviting. As I 
entered the room a beautiful cat, evidently a great favourite, 
came purring up to me. I deliberately drew my sword, struck 
its head off, and taking that in one Jiand and the body in the 
other, thjfew them out of the window. I then very unconcern- 
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edly turned to the lady, who appeared in some alarm : she, how- 
ever, made no observations, but •was in every way kind and 
submissive, and has continued so ever since.* ' 

“ ^ Thank you, my dear fellow,* said little Merdek, with a sig- 
nificant shake of the head— ‘ a word to the wise ;* and away he 
capered, obviously quite rejoiced. 

“ It was near evening when this cg^iversation took place ; soon 
after, when the dark cloak of night had enveloped the bright 
radiance of day, Merdek entered the chamber of his spouse, 
with something of a martial swagger, armed with a scimitar. 
The unsuspecting cat came forward to welcome the husband of 
her mistress, but in an instant her* head was divided .from her 
body by a blow from the hand which had so often caressed her. 
Merdek having proceeded so far courageously, stooped to take up 
the dissevered members of the cat, but before he could effect this, 
a blow upon the side of the head from his incensed lady laid him 
sprawling on the floor. 

“ The tattle and scandal of the day spreads from zen^neh to 
zen^neh with surprising rapidity, and the wife of Merdek saw in 
a moment whose example it was that he imitated. ‘ Take that,* 
said she, as she gave him another ciiif, ‘ take that, you paltry 
wretch ; you should,* she added, laughing him to scorn, ‘ have 
killed the cat on the wedding day.* ** 

We were all highly entertaineii with Khan Sahib*s story, which 
closed the discussion upon the rights, privileges, and usages of 
Persian ladies ; but though I left the party satisfied that these 
were greater than I imagined, 1 continued unchanged in my 
opinion that the civilization of Mahomedan countries must ever 
be retarded by the condition assigned to the female sex by their 
Prophet, who, though he neither denies that they have souls, nor 
shuts the gates of Paradise against them, yet gives them only 
half the responsibility, half the punishment, and half the enjoy- 
ments assigned here and hereafter to the lords of the creation. 

Some days after our discussion concerning the rights of Ma- 
homedan ladies, I had a long conversation with Aga Meer as to 
divorces. These, he told me, were very rare in Persia, it being 
deemed a greater scandal for a man to put away his wife than for 
a woman to be divorced. 

The usual ground of such a proceeding is a sudden fit of pas- 
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sion or jealousy. That is followed by repentance, and the lady 
is taken back. ‘‘ But here,” •he added, “ the law has interposed 
to prevent the abuse of this indulgence by capricious husbands. 
If a man pronounces three divorces against a free woman, or 
two against a slave,* he can lawfully wed neither of them again 
unless they have beei^ espoused by a^iother, and this 'second hus* 
band dies, or shall divorce than.** 

When it happens that a husband wishes to recover his wife 
whom he had divorced in a passion, a convenient husband is 
sought ; but the law forbids a mockery being made of such mar- 
riages. They may be short in duration, biit the parties must live 
during the period they are uhited as man and wife. 

The consequence of this law is, that none but those who add 
to caprice and passion, doting fondness for the lady, will ever 
seek a re-unlon that is attended with such indelicacy and shame. 
Nevertheless, this proceeding sometimes takes place, and no 
doubt often gives rise to extraordinary incidents. These become 
the groundwork of many an amusing tale, in which the imagi- 
nation of the narrator has ample range for exaggeration without 
exceeding the bounds of possibility. 

In all the stories I ever heard, grouinled on divorces, the lady 
is always young and beautiful, the husband old, ugly, rich, and 
passionate ; and the person chosen to be the medium of regaining 
the wife is, though apparently in such distress that a few piastres 
will tempt him to act the part required, usually a lover in dis- 
guise, or one who becomes, like the Cymon of our great poet, 
animated by love of the object with^ whom he is united, to a 
degree that transforms the supposed clod into a perfect hero of 
romance, who rather than give up the fair lady, who prefers him, 
to her old mate, suffers every hardship, and braves every danger 
in pursuance of her plans and intrigues to. prevent their separa- 
tion. > The framing of the plot is invariably given to the female, 
and it is often such as to do hopour to the ^genius of the sex. 

In the Arabian Pales on this subject Haroon-oor-Rasheed, and 


The same principle which subjects slaves to only half punishment for 
crimes, renders them liable to less suffering from the caprice of the man who 
marries them. The husband should, strictly speaking, only have the power 
to pronounce one divorce and a half on a slave : but the fraction puzaled the 
doctors of ^e law, and they have agreed it should be two divorces. 
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his vizier Bermekee, are employed to aid the lovers in their night ' 
wanderings in Bag«Jad. In Persia Bhah Abbas the Great, and 
his minister, act the part of the caliph and his vizier, and both 
parties are described as promoting by their advice, generosity, 
and power, the happiness of the new married couple, and bringing 
to shame the old hunks of a.husband and the corrupt ministers 
of justice, whom his wealth had bribed to lend their endeavours 
to compel the lovers by all kinds of threats and pimishmcnts to 
consent to a separation. 

The stories on this subject are of infinite variety, nor will a 
well practised story-teller give any tale twice in the same words, 
or with the same incidents. 

Mooliah Adeenah, the story-teller to his majesty, of whom I 
ahull have occasion to speak hereafter, told mo, that he considered 
it as much as his head was worth to tell a tale twice without 
variations to the king of kings. 

“ Besides my own invention,” said he, “ I have a great book, 
containing anecdotes on all subjects, and an infinite quantity of 
amusing matter, which I select at pleasure, and adapt ray story 
to the circumstances of the moment, and to the characters of 
those who form my audience.” 

There are no tales in Persia that undergo more changes than 
those which relate to divorces. The difierent sects of Mahomedans 
hold different doctrines on this head, and the story-teller must 
not offend any of his auditors. Besides, there is often a fear of 
personal allusions, which compels him to remove his characters 
from one country to another, to keep them out of harm s way ; 
as my Uncle Toby advised Trim to do with his giants, in that 
best of all good stories, “ The King of Bohemia and his seven 
Castles.” 

I have heard a celebrated story of a merchant called Hajee 
Salah Kej-Khoolk, thecross-grained,-told in four or five diiferent 
ways, and particularly that incident in his life relating to his 
having, in one of those bursts of passion to which he was liable, 
divorced, for the third time, a beautiful young female of high 
rank, whose parents this old, ugly, ill-humoured, wealthy man, 
had bribed, by settling a large dowry upon her. 

According to the edition of thU tale, which will serve as a 
specimen of those grounded on divorces, the old Hajee was at the 
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towti of Nkh^poor ia ^hen in a violent fit of rage he 

pronounced the laat divorce upon the lady, whose name was 
'Afaidee. ' . ^ 

, She immediately left his house and went to her parents. They, 
']^dugh moved at first by the tears with which she implored them 

assist her in resisting all propoa:]kls for a re-union with a hus- 
band V^ojni she abhorred, soon gave way to the worldly motives 
. wliictf induced them to desire her return to a person who 
IjB^ntifiually making them presents, and who was now more 
j^nerou 9 than ever, in the hope of inducing them to promote his 
^Interest^ with one of whom, notwithstanding his conduct, he was 
distractedly fond. 

Maidee seeing no other opportunity of escape from the con- 
tinued importunities to which she was exposed, listened to the 
proposals made through the old nurse, of a youth of the name of 
Omar, wlio, though poor, was of a respectable family, and whose 
sister was one of the wives of the governor of the town. This 
sister had seen Maidee at the public bath, and it was the account 
which she gave of he^ surprising beauty and great dower that 
determined Omar to try every means to inatce hfer his wife. 

The good nurse, who was attached to the family of Omar, 
painted his personal appearance and qualities to Maidee *111 such 
colours, that slie^as quite willing to allow him to be the instru* 
ment of her deliverance. The plot was soon settled ; Maidee, 
with affected reluctance, consented to the proposals of Hajee 
Siilah for a re-union, provkied tlie person chosen to be her 
husband for twenty-four hours was of respectable family and 
good appearance. These conditions she insisted upon as indis- 
pensable to her reputation. Besides she now also pretended 
that absence had revived Iier regard for the old Hajee, and she 
desired the merit of showing (by the sacrifice of a husband whom 
many might prefer to him) that her attacliment was sincere. 

The old merchant, in raptures at the prospect of repossessing 
his favourite, agreed to all she proposed. An agent was imme- 
diately appointed to look out for a person of the description she 
desired, but whose circumstances were such as to make- him 
consent to act the discreditable part of a convenient husband. 

Omar threw himself in the way of this agent, and contrived to 
utter in his hearing boastings of his fiunily, CN^plaints of his 
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relative, and of the consequ^t po^^rty and despair to which he 
was reduced. If I had- been a dishonourable fdlow,” said hc^? 
(speaking to a companion, but loud enough for tlie agent to hear}^' 

and one that could have consented to break my pledged woi^^ 
I might have made my fortune ; but, thank Go(i, I am* not si^p 
a man : I would embrace ruin, and encounter death a thbu^iid' 
times before I would depart from or violate any promise || had 
ihade. I have made up my mind to leavlS Nish ^poor why » 
should I remain? I know not that I shall have a moreefio 
to-morrow.” So saying he abruptly quitted his friend^nd 
walked <lown the street. lie was followed by the agentjl Vim 
saw, in the respectability of his family, his poverty, and above 
all his determined adherence to his word, the very person of 
whom he was in search. ^ 

Omar stopped under some trees at the skirts of the town, whei^ 
the agent came up to him, “ A fine evening,*’ said the latter. 
*‘“1 am indifierent as to the state of the weather,” replied the 
appiirently agitated Omar. ‘‘ You seem to have some distress 
of mind ?” ‘‘ That cannot concern you,” s^^id the youth. “ You 
•know not,” said the wily agent ; aid often comes through means 
the le^st expected : if you confide your griefs to me, humble as 1 
appear, I may bj 3 able to administer relief.” ^ This and some 
more soothing speeches led Omar with apparent reluctance to 
op 3 n his he^t and relate his story. 

He was, he told the agent, the youngest son of a Turkumfi,n 
chief, w ell known in the plains of Kipch&k. He had lately of- 
fended his father, by refusing to. revciil the place of concealment 
of a man to whom he had promised protection, and was therefore 
banished his presence. He had made an offer of his services at 
Nish^poor ; but after these were accepted, he had been compelled 
to abandon this prospect, ai^wl to part with his horse, his sword, 
and all he passessed in the world, rather than violate a pledge 
he had given to an unfortunate friend, whose debts he had 
just paid by expending the last dinar he had in the world: 

“ I^ut,” he added, to-morrow’s sun will not find me in Nish&- 
poor ; I shall' trust my stars to guide me to some land where t 
may be more fortunate.” 

The agent praised his high sense of honour ; and, after much 
circumlocution, j^roposed to present him with a hundred tomans, 
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provided he would consent marry the h^utiful Maidee one 
day, divorce her the next, and instantly quit the country never 
to return. 

Omar pretended at first to be highly indignant at a proposal 
which hj3 thought derogatory to his honour : but his scruples were 
gradus^ly removed, A*id he at lengtR took the money and pledged 
that wo»d and honour, which had hitherto been his ruin, that he 
would do everything which was required, 

. tfo time was lost in preparing the contract of marriage ; the 
' nup^ls were celebrated with all due ceremony, and the new- 
married couple remained alone in a house in a retired part of 
the town, which had been prepared for them. When Maidee 
was unveiled, her beauty far exceeded all that the imagination of 
Omar had dared to depict her. lie was in raptures, and she was 
equally enchanted with him. They mutually vowed that what- 
ever was the success of their plan, no power should ever separate 
them. 

The dawn of the following morning found Hajee S&lah at the 
door, anxious to abridge tlie happiness of the lovers as much as 
the law would permit. lie had knocked several times and 
called to the inmates without receiving any answer, when he was 
nearly stunned b^ a blow on -the head, and turning round, saw a 
savage looking Turkfimfi,n mounted on a large horse, armed with 
a long spear, with the shaft of which he liad infUctt^ the blow. 
“ Hold ray horse,” said the fellow as he dismounted, “ while I go 
into the house.” ‘‘ You have two hands, you old rascal,” said 
another savage, giving him a second blow, and making him hold 
the horse on which he rode. lk;fore the poor Hajee could 
recover from his surprise, a party of twenty T0^kfim^Ul8, with 
their chief, were around him. He showed an intention of 
escaping, but that only produced an order for his being put 
to death if he attempted to move from the spot. 

“ Where is the darling boy? ” exclaimed the chief ; ^*1 have 
forgiven him all : I long to clasp him in my arms I *’ “ Be- 

nowned K&dir Beg,” said one of his followers, who had just 
come out of the house, you have more to forgive than you arc 
aware of ; your son is married.” Married ! ” exclaimed the 
old chief. ‘‘ Is the blood of the first race on the plains of 
Kipch&k contaminated? Has he married the daughter of ^ 
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citizen of Nishftpoor ? ” No,” s^id the man, she belongs to 
a family of rank ; she is beautiful as the full moon, and has 
besides a rich dower ; having been divorced, in a fit of passion, 
by an ill-tempered wealthy old merchant, who was wholly un- 
worthy of her, but who threatens to take this inestimable pearl 
from your highness’s son Oriiar Beg.” 

“ Where is the old villain,” said the chief, “ that dares 
to claim any one whom I protect?” and he struck his spear on 
the ground in a rage that made Hajee Sfllah tremble for Ids life ; 
‘‘ but let me see and embrace my long lost boy.” He went into 
the house, but soon returning, directed two of his finest led 
horses to be brought to the door,' on one of which Omar was 
mounted, and on the other his bride ; and away they rode at 
full speed. 

Three men were left behind ; two remained in the house ; and 
the third guarded Hajee Salah, who stood trembling and holding 
the two horses, inwardly cursing himself and Ins agent for 
selecting a wild TfirkCimSii as a convenient bridegroom to 
a beautiful Persian lady. 

After a delay of some hours tlie 'Furkrim^ns followed their 
companions. The house at Which this scene occurred had been 
so cautiously selected by Hajee Sfilah to avoid observation, that 
nobody observed wdiat was passing. The moment he was 
relieved he ran to the palace of the governor, calling aloud for 
justice. The governor had gone a hunting, and was not ex- 
pected till night. When he returned he was so fatigued that he 
could not be seen till next day. Then so many proofs were re- 
quired, and so many delays took place, that the Ilajee began to 
suspect the ruler of the city was in league with the Turkuinan 
chief. But when he afterwards learnt that the whole was a con 
trivance, that Omar’s sister was the wife of the governor, and 
that the parents of Maidee had been reconciled to the marriage, 
all hope of redress vanished, and he immediately left Nishapoor, 
amid the laughter of high and low, for all seemed equally 
delighted at what had happened to Hajee Salah, the cross- 
grained. His name has ever since been recorded in story, as an 
example of the fate which awaits age and ill temper when they 
aspire to possess youth and beauty, without knowing how to ap- 
pi^^ciate and guard such blessing, when they have obtained them. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Departure from Koom — Pool e-Delllk — Deryft-e-Kebeer — Valley of the 
Shadow of Death— Story of a Ghool — Remarks on Persian Poetry. 

From the city of Koom we proceeded to Sooltdneah, where the 
kin^ was encamped ; but T cannot . my reader to arrive at 
that place, before he has accompanied me to Teheran with the 
first mission, and heard the account of its reception, and a 
description of P^ettih Ali Shah and his court, before these 
beciptme familiar with envoys and travellers from Calcutta, 
London, Paris, and St. Petersburgh. 

Our first stage towards Teheran was to a place called , 
Pool-e-Dellak, or tlie Barber’s Bridge ; which, according to the 
talc of those who lived at the village in the vicinity, was built by 
the barber of Sl^ah Abbas the Great, to save others from a 
danger which he himself narrowly escaped, of being drowned 
when crossing this river. 

This munificent barber, we w'erc informal, was very wealthy, 
as many of his profession are in Persia. Their skill in shaving 
the heads and trimming the beards of kings and nobles, though 
highly prized, is subordinate to that which they display as 
attendants at the warm bath. It is on their superior address in 
rubbing, pinching, joint-cracking, and cleansing the human 
frame at the hummums that their fame is established. The 
luxury of the bath in Persia is enjoyed by all, from the highest 
to the lowest. These baths are always good, and often splendid 
buildings. They are sought by the lower classes as essential to 
health in persons who seldom wear, and when they do, seldomer 
change their under gsirments. The higher ranks indulge in them 
to still greater excess, and in their progress through the various 
apartments of gnul uated heat, from the outer saloon to the houz 
■ m fountain of the inner bath, they are waited upon by different 
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domestics, who, 1)esides aiding to jindress and dress them, serve 
them, with every species of refreshment. Among these attendants 
the man of most consequence is the dellak or barber, ^or he 
who lias the honour to batlie and^shave a king must not only be 
perfect in his art, but also a man altogether trustworthy ; and con- 
fidence amongst eastern rulers is usually followed by favour, and 
with favour comes fortune. This accounts for barbers building 
bridges in Persia ! 

I was one day speaking to myTriend Meerza Aga of the miu 
nificence of the barber of the great Abbas, in a manner which 
implied doubt of the fact. He observed he knew not whether 
the barbers of the SefFavean inonarchs built bridges, but “I do 
know,*’ he said, “ tliat thefS^hasterAsli (literally personal shaver) 
of our present sovereign has, in the abundance of his wealth, 
built a palace for himself close to the ro 3 ^al batli at Teheran. 
Then,** said the good Meerza, he is entitled to riches, for he is 
a man of pre-eminent excellence in his art, and has liad for a Ipng 
period under his special care the magnificent beard of his 
majesty, whicli is at this moment, and has been for years, the 
pride of Persia.” 

“ Well,” I replied, ‘‘ if your personal shaver has built such a 
Tuansioii, I will no longer doubt the w^ealth of the barber of 
Shah Abbas, for that monarcli, though he wore no beard, had, we 
are told by travellers, and observe from paintings, a noble pair of 
mustachoes, of which he is said to have bf|pn very proud ; and 
the triniim r of which no doubt was, as he deserved to be, a great 
favourite.” 

This conversation led to a long dissertation on mustachoes and 
beards, upon which subject my travels to countries that my 
Persian fiends had never seen enabled me to givl^ them much 
useful infoiTnatioii. 

I told them many stories about the Sikhs, a nation dwellihg 
between the territories of Cabool and India, who, devoting their 
beards and whiskers to the goddess of destruction, are alw^ays 
prompt to destroy any one who meddles with them ; and who, 
from a combined feeling of religion and honour, look upon the 
preservation of life itself as slight in comparison with the pre- 
servation of a liair of their beai*ds. 

next informed them how beards, whiskers, and mustachoes 
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were once honoured in Europe. I told^them an anecdote of the 
great John De Castro, a former governor of Goa, the capital of 
the Portuguese possessions in India, lie being in want of a con- 
siderable loan frbm the citizens of Goa for a military expedition, 
was at a loss for an adequate security.* His first intention was 
to pledge the bones of his gallant ^dn Don Fernando, who had 
recently fallen in battle ; but finding, on opening the grave, that 
the carcass was putrid, he offered, as next dear to his personal 
honour, a lock of his cherished mustachoes. This security was 
accepted, but immediately returned with more than the amount 
required ; young and old vying with each other who should show 
most respect to so valuable a pledge. 

The Persians of my audience twisted their mustachoes with a 
combined feeling of pleasure and pride on hearing this testimony 
to the value of that ornament of the visage ; and Khan Sahib, 
who was one of the party, said to me with a smile, “ You gentle- 
men with the mission wear mustachoes in compliance with the 
prejudices of the Persians ; but is it true that many officers of 
your cavalry now wear them, and that they are again likely to 
become popular in England?’* I said, perhaps they might; 
adding, I had no doubt that would be the case, if there appeared 
the slightest change of their ever turning to account in the money- 
market, like those of John de Castro. 

But I must quit this curious and interesting subject to proceed 
with my narration. Pool-e-Dellak the Elchee received letters 
from the prime minister Hajee Ibrahim, congratulating him 
upon his near approach to the capital. “ My house,** the Hajee 
wrote, is assigned for your residence ; and I am to be honoured 
by having you as my guest as long as you remain at the abode 
of sovereign!^.** >/ ^ 

The minister also addressed letters to the mehmandar and to 
the secretaries of the Elchee, to inquirq the exact time of his 
intended entry into Teheran, and to learn the hours at which he 
took his meals, the dishes of which he was fondest, and every 
other minute particular that could enable him to perform the 
task he had undertaken to his own satisfaction aiid that of the 

* These fhets are mentioned in the introduefion to Miskle’s translation of 

the Lusiad. ^ 
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king, whom hie ^represented as veiff anxious that every thing 
should be done to honour and please the British representatives. 

From the Barber’s Bridge to our next st^ was nearly fifty 
miles. We crossed a salt desert,* which Haje^Hoosein informed 
me, as he handed me the long snake of the kellian, was once a 
sea ; but at the birth of Mal'iomed it dried up, and thus became 
one of the many miracles to testify the importance to the world 
of that auspicious event. 

The change of surface, from a crust of white clay impregnated 
with salt, to a stony plain, indicated that we had passed the desert. 
We immediately afterwards came to a rugged and broken- road, 
through the most frighful precipices and ravines 1 had ever seen. 
“ I wish these ravines had been made smooth at your prophet’s 
birth,” I said to my friend the Hajee, who continued riding along 
with me. “ Here also,” said he, in a half alarmed voice, “ a 
miracle was effected, but it was not completed. This dreadful 
place is called the ^ Valley of the Angel of Death That 
terrific minister of God’s wrath, according to tradition, has rest- 
ing-places upon the earth, and this is one of his favourite abodes. 
He is surrounded by ghools, horrid beings, who, when he takes 
away life, feast upon the caiicasses. 

‘‘ The natural shape of these monsters,” said Hajee Hoosein, 

is terrible ; but they can assume those of animals, such as cows 
or camels, or whatever they chQos% often appearing to men as 
their relations or friends, and then they do not only transform 
their shapes, but their voices also are altered. The frightful 
screams and yells, which are, often heard amid these dreaded 
ravines, are changed for the softest and most melodious notes ; 
unwary travellers, deluded by the appearance of friends, or cap- 
tivated by the forms, and Charmed by the music, of these demons, 
are allured from their path, and after feasting for a few hours on 
every luxury, are consigned to destruction. 

‘‘•The number of these ghools,” said the Hajee, “has greatly 
decreased since the birth of the prophet, and they have no power 

♦ This desert is called, where we crossed it, Deryd-e-Kebeer, or Kemeen 
which signifies a desert ; and the’term Deryd, which means the ocean, being 
prefixed, is a proof of the truth of the popular belief of this having been once 
, a sea. 

t Melek'ool-Mout derrat 
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to hurt those who pronounce his name in sincerity of feith. But, 
what is that ?” said he, spurring his horse, and upsetting the top 
of the kullean which he had in his hand, while he repeated aloud 
the name of Marffcinet, which now resoimded through the line. 
I was myself not a little startled at seeing a camel, which is one 
of the shapes the ghopls take, but faund, on recovering from my 
momentary alarm, that it was One of our own, which, trying to 
pass a little to the right of our path, had fallen over a precipice 
with its load. 

When the Hajee rejoined me, he was far from being convinced 
tliat the camel which had fallen was the same he hatl at first seen. 
“ It was probable,” ho sahi, ‘‘ that a ghool, by the shape he 
assumed, had enticed our animal to follow him, and the latter 
would certainly have been lost but for my presence of mind and 
timely exclafuations. These creatures,” he added, “ are the very 
lowest of the supernatuml world, and, besides being timid, are 
extremely stupid, and consequently often imposed upon by artful 
men. I will recount you,’* he said, ‘‘ a story that is well authen- 
ticated, to prove that what I say is just.” I told hiin 1 was all 
attention, and h <3 commenced his tale. 

A You know,” said he, “ that tl|e natives of Isfahan, though 
not brave, are the most crafty and acute ])eople upon earth, and 
often supply the w^nt of courage by their adtlress. An iniiabitant 
of that city was once competed to travel alone at night through 
this dreadful v'^alley. lie was a nitiu of ready wit, and fond of 
adventures, and, though no lion, had great confidence in his 
cunning, which had brought him ^through a hundred .scrapes and 
perils that would have embarrassed or destroyed your simple man 
of valour. 

“ This man, whose name was Ameen Beg, had heard many 
stories of the gliooJs of the ‘ Valley of the Angel of Death,* and 
thought it likely he might meet one. lie prepared accordingljS 
bjr putting an egg and a lump of salt in his pocket. He had not 
gf6ne far amidst the rocks we have just passed, when he heard a 
voice crying ‘ Holloa, Atneeri Beg Isfahanee I you are going the 
wrong road, you will lose yourself ; come this way ; I am your 
friend Kerreem Beg ; I know your father, old Kerbela Beg, and 
the street in which you were born.* Ameen knew well the power 
the ghools had of assuming the shape of any person they choose ; 
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and ho olso knew their skill as genealogists, and their knowledge 
of towns as well as families ; he had therefore little doubt this 
was one of those creatures alluring him to destruction. He, 
howe|pr, determined to encounter him, and trust to his art for 
his escape. * 

“ ‘ Stop, my friend, tilM co.no near you,' ras his reply. When 
Ameen came close to the Ghool, he said, “ You are not my friend 
Kerreem, you are a lying demon, but you are just the being T 
desired to meet. T have tried my strength against all the men 
and till the beasts which exist in the natural world, and I can 
find nothing that is a match for me. I came therefore to this 
valley in the hope of encountering^ a ghopl, that 1 might prove 
my prowess upon him.* 

The Ghool, astonished at being addressed in this manner, 
looked keenly at liim, and said, ‘ Son of Adam, you do not appear 
so strong.* ^ Appearances are deceitful,* replied Ameen, ‘ but I 
will give you a proof of my strength. There,* said he, picking 
up a stone from a rivulet, ‘ this contains a fluid ; try if you can so 
squeeze it, that it will flow out.* The Ghool took tlie stone, but 
after short attempt returned it, saying ‘ the thing is impossible.* 

‘ Quite easy,* said the Isfahllnee, taking the stone and placing it 
in the hand in which he had before put the egg : ‘ Look there !* 
and the astonished Ghool, while he heard what he took for the 
breaking of the stone, saw the liquid run from between Ameen*s 
fingers, and this apparently without any effort. 

Ameen, aided by the darkness, placed the stone upon the 
ground while he picked up aru'ther of a darker hue. ‘ This,* 
said he, ' I can see contains salt, as you will find if you can ^ 
crumble it between your fingers ;* but the Ghool looking at it 
confessed he had neither knowledge to discover its qualities, nor 
strength to break it. ‘ Give it me,* said his companion im- 
patiently, and having pu|; it into the same hand with the piece 
of salt, he instantly gave the latter all crushed to the Ghool, ^ 
who seeing it reduced to powder, taste<l it, and remained ^in 
stupid astonishment at the skill and strength of this wonderful 
man. Neither was he without alarm lest his strength should be 
exerted against himself, and he saw no safety in resorting to the 
shape of a beast,, for Ameen had warned him, that if he com- 
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menced any such unfair d^ing, he would instantly slay him ; 
for ghools, though long-lived, are not immortal* 

Under such circumstances he thought his best plan was to 
conciliate the friendship of* his new companion, till he an 
'‘opportunity of destroying him. 

“ ‘ Most wonderful man,’ he ^id^* ‘ will you honour my 
abode with your presence ; it is quite at hand : there you 
will find every refreshment ; and after a comfortable night’s 
rest you can resume your journey.’ 

“‘I have no objection, friend Ghool, to accept your <Wer; 
but mark me, 1 am, in the first place, very passionate, and must 
not be provoked by any expressions which are in the least dis- 
respectful ; and in the second, I am full of penetration, and can 
see through your designs as clearly as 1 saw into that hard stone 
in which 1 discovered salt ; so take care you entertain none that 
are wicked, or you shall suffer.* 

The Ghool declared that the ear of his guest should be 
pained by no expression to which it did not befit his dignity to 
listen ; and he swore by the head of his liege lord, the Angel of 
Death, that he would faithfully respect the rights of hospitality 
and friendship. 

^^Thus satisfied, Ameen followed the Ghool through a 
number of crooked paths, rugged cliffs, and deep ravines, till 
they came to a large cave, which was dimly lighted. ‘ Here, 
said the Ghool, ‘ I dwell, and here my friend will find all he can 
’ want for refreshment and repose.’ So saying, he led him to 
various apartments, in which ^were hoarded every species of 
grain, and all kinds of merchandise, plundered from travellers 
who had been deluded to this den, and of whose fate Ameen was 
too well informed by the bones over which he now and then 
stumbled, and by the putrid smell produced by some half con- 
sumed carcasses. 

‘‘‘This will be sufficient for your supper, I hope,’ said the 
Ghool, taking up a large bag of rice ; ‘ a man of your prowess 
must have a tolerable appetite.’ ‘ True,* said Ameen, ‘ but I 
eat a sheep and as much rice as you have there before I pro- 
ceeded on my journey. I am, consequently, not hungry, bat 
will take a little lest I offend your hospitality.* ^ I must boil it 
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far you/ said the demon ; you do not^eat grain and meat raw, as 
we do. Here is a kettle/ said he, taking up one lying amongst 
the plundered property. ' ‘ I will go and get wood for a fire, 
while you fetch water with that/ pointing to a bag made of the 
hides of six oxen. 

Ameen waited till he say his host leave the cave for the 
wood, and then with great difRculty he dragged the enormous 
bag to the bank of a dark stream which issued from the rocks at 
the other end of the cavern, and after being visible for a few 
yardS'disappeared under ground. 

How shall I, thought Ameen, prevent my weakness being 
discovered ; this bag 1 could hardly manage when empty, when 
full it would require twenty strong men to carry it ; what shall 
I do ? I shall certainly be eaten up by this cannibal Gliool, 
wlio is now only kept in order by the impression of mygreat 
strength. After some minutes' reflection, the Isfahftnee thought 
of a scheme, and began digging a small channel from the stream, 
towards the place where his supper was preparing, 

‘‘‘What are you doing ?' vociferated the Ghool, as he ad- 
vanced towards him ; ‘ 1 sent you for water to boil a little rice 
and you have been an hour about it. Cannot you fill the bag 
and bring it away?* ‘Certainly I can/ said Ameen. ‘If I 
were content, after all your kindness, to show my gratitude 
merely by feats of brute strength, I could lift your stream if you 
had a bag large enough to hold it ; but here,* said he, pointing * 
to the channel he had begun, ‘ here is the commencement of a * 
work in which the mind of a man is employed to lessen the 
labour of his body. This canal, small as it may appear, will 
carry a stream to the other end of the cave, in which I will 
construct a dam that you can open and shut at pleasure, and 
thereby save yourself infinite trouble in fetching water. 
But pray let me alone ^till it is finished,’ and he began to dig. 

‘ Nonsense,’ said the Ghool, seizing the bag and filling it ; ‘ I 
will carry the water myself, and I ^vise you to leave off your 
canal, as you call it, and follow me, that you may eat your 
supper and go to Ksleep ; you may finish this fine work if you 
like it to-morrow morning.’ 

“ Ameen congratulated himself on this escape, and was not 
slow in taking the advice of his host. After Imving eat heartily 
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of the supper that was prejjmred, he went to repose on a bed made 
of the richest coverlets and pillows, which were taken from one 
of the store-rooms of plundered goods. The Ghool, whose 
bed was also in the cave, had no sooner laid down than he fell 
into a sound sleep. The anxiety of Ameen’s mind prevented him 
fiom following his .example : he |fOse gently, and having stuffed 
a long pillow into the middle of this bed, to make it appear as if 
he were still there, he retired, to a concealed place in the cavern to 
watch the processings of the Ghool. The latter awoke a short 
time before da^lffght, and rising, went, ^without making any 
noise, towards Aineen’s bed, where not observing the least stir, 
he was satisfied that his guest was in a deep sleep,, so he took up 
one of his walking sticks, which was in size like the trunk of a 
tree, and struck a terrible blow at what he supposed to be 
Ameen’s head. He smiled not to hear a g^oau, thinking he had 
deprived him of life ; but to make sure of his work, he repeated 
the blow seveti times. He then retorned to rest, but had hardly 
settled himself to sleep, when Ameen, who had crept into the 
bed, raised his head above the clothes and exclaimed, ‘ Friend 
Ghool, what insect could it be that has disturbed me by its 
tapping? I counted the flap of its little wings seven times on 
the coverlet. These vermin are very annoying, for though 
they cannot huA a man, they disturb his rest 

The Ghoors dismay on hearing Ameen speak at all wan 
grejit, but that was increased to perfect fright when he heard 
* him describe seven blows, any one of which would have felled an 
elephant, as seven flaps of ap insect’s wing. There was no 
safety, he thought, near so wonderful a man, and he soon after- 
waids arose and fled from the cave, leaving the Isfali^nee its sole 
nuLster. 

WJien Ameen found his host gone, he was at no loss to con- 
jecture the cause, and immediately began to survey the treasures 
with which he was surrounded, and to contrive means for re- 
moving tlmm to his hoftie. 

“ After examining the contents of the cave, and arming hkn- 
self with a matchlock, which Jjad belonged to some victim of the 
.Ghool, he proceeded to survey the road. He had, however only 
gone a sliort distance when he saw the Ghool returning with a 
large club in his hand, and accompanied by a fox. Ameen’s 
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knowledge of the cunning animal instantly led him to suspect 
that it had undeceived his enemy, but his presence of mind did 
not forsake him. ‘ Take that/ said he to the fox, aiming a ball 
at him from his matchlock, and shooting him through the head ; 
‘ take that for your not performing my orders. That brute,’ 
said he, ‘ promised to bring m^i seven ghools, ^that I might chain 
them, and carry theiiv to Isfahan, and here he has only brought 
you, who are already my slave.* So sayings he advanced to- 
wards the Ghool ; but the latter had already taken to flight, and 
by the aid of his club bounded so rapidly over rocks and preci- 
pices, that he was soon out of sight. 

“ Ameen having w^ell marked the path from the cavern to the, 
road, went to the nearest town and hired camels and mules to 
remove the property he had acquired. After making restitution 
to all w'ho remained alive to prove their goods, he betuime, from 
what was unclaimed, a man of weiilth, all of which was owing 
to that wit and art which ever overcome brute streiigth and 
courage/* 

I M^as pleased with this tale, first as it bore so ne^ar a resem- 
blance to some parts of my earliest flivourite, Jack the Giant 
Killer; and next as the last incident of the fox bringing back 
the Ghool was an exact copy of the story of the Goat and the 
Lion in the celebrated Hindu work, the Paricha ^Tantra. 

The goat, according to the Hindu tale, took shelter during a 
storm in the den of a lion ; when he saw no ciiance of esea])e, he 
terrified the king of the beasts by boasting of a celestial origin, 
and telling him he had been condemned before he could return 
to Heaven to eat ten elepliants, ten tigers, and ten lions. He 
had, he said, eaten every kind of amimal but the lion ; and saying 
this, he marched up to the astonished monster, who fled by a 
back way from his den. The lion in his flight met a fox,* and 
described to him the appearance of the goat (an animal he had 
never seen- before), his horns, his strange beard, and above all, 
his boasting language. The fox laughed, and told his majesty 
how he had been tricked. They went back together, and met 
the goat at the entrance of the <len. The latter at once saw his 
danger, but Ids wits did not forsake him. What conduct is 
this, you scoundrel ?** said he to the fox : “ I commanded you to 
V get ten lions, and here you have only brought me one ;’* so 
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saying, he advanced boldly^ and the lion, again frightened by his 
words and actions, in terror, allowing the goat to return 
quietly to his home. \ ' 

I narrated this story to my Persian friend, saying, ‘‘ This 
proves to me what I have long conjectured, that the greater part 
of your tales are t^keii literally f|Om the Hindus.” “ Is it not 
as likely they have been stolen from us ?” was his reply. “ No,” 
said I ; “ for their works in which these tales are written are 
much older than any you have.” “ That may be,” said he, ‘‘ but 
they are not older than Keiomerth, Housheng, or Jemsheed. 
These were the glorious days of Persia, and no doubt it M^as in 
their time the wily Hindus stole our stories ; and if our con- 
quering swords have since made us masters of India, and we 
liave plundered a few tales along with other articles, why we 
have only ""recovered our own.” 

Khan Sahib, who had been riding along with us, smoking his 
kelli^n, but wlw) had not as yet spoken a w^ord, now, with much 
gravity, took up the conversation. T have listened,” said he, 

“ with great attention to Hajee lloosein’s most wonderful tale of 
tlftj Ghool, and,” addressing -me, “to your supplement about a 
goat, a fox, and a lion. I shall store what I have heard in my 
^ memory for the benefit of my excellent grandmother, whom it 
is my duty to amuse. These tales shall also be given word 
for word to my little children, who wdll no doubt be as much 
delighted as I have been, to hear how a stupid monster was out- 
witted by a lying rogue, and how an impudent goat frightened a 
valiant lion.” , 

“ The dispute,” said Khan Sahib, “ regarding the inven- 
tion of such sublime productions, no doubt involves matter 
deeply associated with the fame of the renowned empires of 
India and Persia ; and, in the present dearth of that article, 

I do think they are right in claiming all they can for their 
ancestors.” 

“ I quite understand, ray good friend,” said I, “ the contempt 
you bestow upon the nursery tales with which the Hajee and I 
have been entertaining each other; but, believe me, he who 
desires to be well acquainted with a people will not reject their 
popular stories or local superstitions. Depqfid upon it, that man 
is too far advanced into an artificial state of society who is a , 
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stranger td the elfects which tal^ and stories like these have 
upon the feelings of a nation ; and Ins opinions of its character 
are never likely to be more erroneous than when, in the pride pf 
reason, he despises such means of forming his judgment.’’ 

“ Well, well,” said Khan Sahib, ‘‘ there may be some truth in 
what you say ; and I am the more inclined^ to believe it, as all 
the learning and philosophy il^hich my good father endeavoured 
to instil into me never wholly eradicated my early predilection 
ft»r such stories. I wish not to dispute the claim of our Indian 
neighbours to the merit of inventing those maxims of wisdom, 
which have been delivered to posterity through the mouths of 
cats, monkeys, goats, parrots, foxes, jackalls, and lions. But,” 
added he, ‘‘as far as the reputation of the creative genius of 
Persia is concerned, I shall remain content with the wonders of 
the Sh^h-n^meh, told as they are in the language of the im- 
mortal Firdousee.” 

Though I could not give up my fondness for fables, I was 
quite ready to concur with my friend in his admiration of Fir- 
dousee, and nothing more was necessary to make liim dilate upon 
this favourite work. His memory is extraordinary ; and while I 
listened with pleiisure to his recitation of several of the most 
ancient, and at the same time most beautiful passages of Persian 
poetry, I was instructed by his critical remarks, •for he combines, 
with a knowledge of the European taste for simplicity, a love 
for Asiatic splendour of diction ; and is particularly versed in 
those allusions in which their poetry abounds. lie recited to me, 
from the Shah-ndmeh, tlie greater part of the episode of the com- 
Imta between Roostem and his unknown son Soohrab. 

This episode, in the first lines of which the poet tells his 
reader, “ It is a tale full of the waters of tlie eye,”* is perhaps 
one of the greatest efforts of Firdouse<3’s genius ; and he rises 
even above liiinself in the relation of the , death of Soohrab and 
the insanity of his distracted mother. 

The effect produced on the unhappy princess by the account 
of her son's death is instantaneous. She sets fire to her palace, 
desiring, when he who coastituted her sole object in life was 
gone, to perish amid that splendour, which she valued on his 
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account alone. Tom' ^tom tne by l^&t attendants, she 

commanded them to bring the body of , her son, 1^ horse^.his 
arms, and his clothes. ^ 

“ She kissed the horse'a forehead, she bathed Its hoofs with her 
tears pshe clothed herself in the blood-stained garments of her 
son, she drew his boy, sfie wielded j|iis lance, his sword, and his 
mace; and these fond and, fiantic aetions were contihued till 
nature was overpowered, and the distracted mother departed to 
join her beloved SoohrSb/' 

No translation in verse“ OjJ&ii convey to the mere English reader 
any just impression of the whole poem of the Sh^h-nameh. The 
idiom in which it is written, and the allusions and metaphors 
with which it abounds, are too foreign to our language and taste 
to admit of success4n ituch^n undertaking ; but a prose transla* 
tion of this g^eat work is a desideratum, and seleirt passages might 
bear a poetical form. lie, however, who attempts such a task, 
will not be suc^|^shil unless po^eased of a geniivs that raises him 
above the mechanical effort of a versifier. • If ever such a trans- 
late devote himself to the beauties of this poem, he will find 
to gratify himself and others. 

I have before given a specimen of Firdousee's power in de- 
scribing a battle but though this is a. species of composition in 
which the Persians consider him to excel, I have been more 
pleased with him when he strikes a softer and more harmonious 
note. His tales of love are often delightful, and nothing c|ln 
exceed some of his descriptions of scenery. 

I had long enterttiined this opinion, but wa.s confirmed in it by 
a passage which Khan Sahib recited to me, after concluding the 
story of Soohrah. It was an account of the events which took 
place when Siyavesh was noiYiinated by Afr^iab to govern the 
empire of Cheen. The young prince, anxious to enjoy with his 
beautiful bride Fecriugheesh every luxury which this world 
could afford, sent persons in every direction over his extensive 
territories, to j^elect the most agreeable atid salubrious .spot, that 
he might there fix his residence. The choice fell upon the city 
of Kurjg, wliich is represented to be a perfect terrestrial paradise. 
One line in the description of this favoured spot struck me as an 
instance of the power of a poet to seize the||ne8t shades of dis- 
tinction 'that belong to language, and to convey by such terms 
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the most correct idea to the mind* JSpeakiiig of the climate of 
Kung^, Firdousee says, 

I expressed to Khan Sahib my admiration of this line, adding 
my regret that a poet who could write with^ such simplicity and 
beauty should indulge so often in fgrced metaphor, and hyper- 
bolical piirases, 

“ Why,” said my little friend, “ I really think your quarrelling 
with Firdousee, because he wrote according to the taste of the 
nation to which* he belonged, is something like finding fault with 
the Persians because they do not wear cocked hats and tight 
panbiloons, instead t)f lamb’s wool caps and loose trowsers. They 
delight, and ever have done, in those conceits and images which 
offend you.” “ But yet,” said I, Sadee is a great favourite, 
and he is almost always simple and clear in hjff style.” 

‘‘ Sadee,” said Khan Sahib, “ has, as you state% agreat reputa- 
tion in Persia, but it is rather as a wise man and% moralist, than 
a poet. He seeks by fiction to adorn, not cncumbelr truth ; and 
the admiration of his reader is invariably given to the sentiment 
more than to the language in w hich it is clothed. 

As a proof,” continued my friend, “ that tliis is just, let us 
take two stanzas. In the first of these Saddb thus describes 
himself : 

.y The 6110 ws of age rest upon my head, 

I Yet my disposition still makes me young.' f ^ 

III these lines, marked as they are by simplicity and beauty, 
the thought, not the expression, is what w'e most admire. In the 
second, when addressing sovereigns, he sfiys, 

Mte merciful, and learn to conquer without an army ; 

peize upon the hearts of mankind, and be acknowledged the world's con- 

< queror.'t 

The boldness and sublimity of the lesson conveyed in this 

' Gherm-esh ue-ghemiee bood, oo serd-esh ue-serd. 
f Berf-e-peeree meenesheened her ser-em 
Ilem-chotm-an teba^em jevSuee kooned. 

X Rehim koon oo bee fouj der teskeen bash 
Dilh&-e-&lcm gheer oo sbAh’e*&iem>gheer bish. 
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couplet predominates over the poetry, and this is the case 
throughout the works of Siidee. How different are the sweet and 
musical strains of Hafiz ! whose whole fame rests wpon the crea- 
tive fancy of his imagination, anH the easy flow of his numbers. 
He delights us by the very scorn with which he rejects all sobriety 
of thought, and all^ continuity of subject. As a poet he is one 
of the first favourites of his counlrymen, whose enthusiastic ad- 
miration is given to passages in his works that your taste would 
condemn ; for instance, when referring to the fiction which 
relates that the tulip first sprung up in the soil whicii was mois- 
tened w ith the blood of Ferhad, the celebrated lover of Sheereen, 
he says, 

‘ Perhaps the tulip feared the evils of destiny, 

Thence, while it lives, it bears the wine-goblet on its stalk.’ ♦ 

“ No conceit can Ije more fanciful, and you will perhaps add, 
more extravagant ; but this stanza is most particularly admired 
by the Persians, much more so than a succeeding one in the 
same ode, w^hlw* the poet, with a simplicity and feeling that will 
delight yob, gives the reason for not having left his native place. 

‘ They will not allow me to pnK^ecd upon my travels, 

Those gentle gales of Mosellay, 

That limpid stream of K(x>knul)i\d.' f 

“ Illifiz,” said Khan Sahib, “ has tlie singular good fortune of 
being alike praisetl by saints and sinners. Ilis odes are sung by 
the young and the joyous, who, by taking them in the literal 
sense, find nothing but an excitement to pass the spring of life 
in the enjoyment of the world's luxuries ; while the contempla- 
tive sage, considering this poet as a religious entliusiast, attaches 
a mystical meaning to every line, and repeats his odes as he 
would an orison. At the time of his death,'' eoritinueil my 
friend, “ there we^e many who deemed his works sinful and 
impious. These went so far as to aijfest the procession of his 
funeral. The dispute rose high, and the parties were likely to 
come to blows, when it was agreed that a f^l, or lot, should he 
taken from his book. If that w'ere favourable to religion, his 

♦ Meger kih lakh bc-dauisl bee-wefTl-c*-deher 
Kih be-zud oo be-shood jam-e-mei z* kef-ne-nihSd. 
t Nc meedihend ijazet me-ra be-seir-oo-Sefer 
^ Neseem-e-bad-e-mooselia we ab-e-Rookn&bad. 
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friends were to proceecl ; but if cfcilculated to promote vice, they 
promised not to carry his body to the*sacred ground appropriated 
for its reception. "" 

‘‘ The volume of odes was produced, and it was opened by a 
person whose eyes were bound, seven pages were counted ba<‘k, 
when the heaven-directed finjger pointed to one of his inspired 
stanzas, 

Withdraw riot yonr steps iProm the obsequies of Hafiz : 

[ Though immersed in sin he will rise inU) paradise.’ ♦ 

“The admire ns of the poet shouted with delight, and those 
who had doubted joined in carrying his remains to a shrine near 
Sliiraz, where, from that day to this, his tomb is visited by pil- 
grims of all classes and ages.” 

1 found my friend Kliaii Stihib, however partial from his 
liahits to a literal interpretation of many passages, dwelt upon 
others that he deemed mystical with all the rapture of a Soofee. 
I asked liiin if he considered HPlfiz equal in tl^f, description of 
p^Hdry to the celebrated author of the Mesnevee, who is usually 
called the Moollah of Room Ff “ CWtainly not,” was his reply ; 
“ there is a depth and sublimity in the Mesnevee, wliich is 
equalled by no poet of this class. Hut I will re})eat, in answer 
to your que.<5tion, the observation of a famous Persian eritic. 

“ A friend ask(*d him how it hapj)ened that the two most cele- 
bratcnl Persian Soofee poets should differ so much in their 
description of love? Hafiz, in the eoniTneiicemeut of his wwk, 
observes : 

I* I^ve at first sight appeared easy, but afterwards full of difficulties.’ J 
The author of the Mesnevee, in exact opposition, says, 

* Love at first resembles a bloody murderer. 

That ho may alarm all who are withoi4 bis pale.’§ 


♦ Kedom dercegh inedfir ez jinslza-c-rUrifiz. 

Kill ger*chili ghorck-e-goonah est lueereved be-bihisht. 
t Turkey. 

X Kih ishk asan nemoo<l avvel welee ooftad niooshkil-ha. 
§ Ishk avvel choo ser-khoonee booved, 

Ta be-terseud her Uih beeroonee booved. 
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“ ‘ Poor Hafiz,* said the critic, shaking his head, ‘ did not 
find out till the last, wWt the wiser Mooll^h saw at a 
glance.* ** 

I was proceeding to make some further observations, when the 
sound of music and tlie appearance of the neighbouring villagers 
with their chiefs aiYiouuced that were near our encampment, 
and both Klian Sahib and myself were obliged to take our places 
in the order of march, which was always formed when we met 
such parties. 
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CHAPTER XV IT. 

Distant view of Teheran — Demavend — Rhe — Entrance into the Capital — 
llajee Ibrahim — Zal Khan — Terms of Coiirt(*sy. 

'I'liE first distant view we had of Teheran, the modern capital of 
Persia, was very imposing. It is sitiiateci near tlie fi)ot of Elboorz, 
a mountain of the great range which stretches from Europe to 
tlie utmost limits of Asia. This rang(‘ would appear high, were 
it not for Demavend, whose lofty peak, rising above the clouds, 
and covered with eternal snow, gives a diminutive appearance to 
every thing in its vicinity. 

We had seen Demavend at the distance of one hundred miles 
from its base, but it increased in magiuficence as we advanced ; 
atid those amongst us who delighted in the pages of Firdousee 
now ])lanned an early visit to this remarkable numntain, whose 
summit that poet describes as “ far from the abode of man, ami 
near to Heaven.” A Persian of our party, called Meerza Ibrahim, 
who had been at Demavend, increased our curiosity by a detail 
of the wonders we should see when we visited that place. 
‘‘ Amongst others,” said he, “ is the cave that was once the 
habitation of tlie Deev-e-8elfecd, who w^as slain by Roostem ; 
and if fortunate,” lie addetl, ‘‘you may catch a glimpse of the 
I>eev\s daughter, whose dwelling is on tlie point of an inaccessi- 
ble rock, at the edge of wdiich she now and then appears ; and 
is reported, notwithstiinding her age, whicli cannot bo less than 
two tliousand four hundred years, to be as active wdth her distaff, 
and looking as well as ever. 

“ Hi gher i |p in nun tip n,” continued our infonnant, “ amid 

rocks and snow, which forbid all mortal approach, dwells 
the most wicked of kings, surrounded by a court of magicians 
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and sorcerers ; this at least iSi the belief of the worshippers of 
fire. But it has been considered as unworthy of credit by the 
Mahomedan historians of Persia, who, however, do not treat so 
lijjlitly the record whicli asserts, that in ancient times, wlien 
Menoo-cheher made peace witli Afrasi^b,* one of the articles 
of the treaty was, tlfat l^rsia wasUo have all the country in a 
north-east direction, over which an arrow could be shot from 
Demavend. A hero, called Arish, ascemled to the top of the 
mountain, and such was his miraculous prowess that he sent an 
arrow to the banks of the Oxus, a distance of between five and 
six huntlrHl miles. Monarchs in these days,^" skid Meer/a 
Ibrahim, we are assured were very partitnilar in performing' 
their treaties, and the country w^as fUitlifully ceded.” 

“ I have read all tlie discussions upon this subject,” said 
IMeerza Aga IMeer, who licre joined in the conversation. “ One 
Persian historian, who relates this fact, admits that it is incom- 
prehensible, but at tlie same time adds, that he deems it his duty 
to give it^^ received from former writers, who state, tliat the 
arrow which was discharged at sunrise did not fall till noon. 

“ Another author of high repubition informs us, that the 
‘ Festival of the Arrow', on the 13th of Oetob(^r4 which is 
still kept by the^ followers of Zoroaster, is in commeinoratioii of 
this event. 

“ The arrow' about w hich so much has been said and written,” 
added Aga Meer, “ is admitted by almost all to have been of 
gold. Some ])hilosophers, liowever, have conjectured that it 
contained quicksilver and other’ substances, which, when heatKl 
by the sun, ad»led to its projectile force; and we are informed, 
that the great ’Hoo-Ali-seeiia§ did not consider this feat beyond 
the compass of human ingenuity.” 

1 concluded this discussion about the w'ondcrful arrow' by ob- 
serving, that some sceptical coinmen tutors on this passage <d 
ancient history had given their opinion, that tlie story of the 
golden arrow, flying from Demavend to the Oxus, was nothing 

The Sovereign of Tartary, 

t Teer gah. 

X The mouth of October, in the ancient Persian Calendar, is called Teer 
or the Arrow. 

§ Avicenna. 
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more than a bold metaphor, to ejp^ess that the Persians con- 
quered that extent of country by their skill in archery ; “ But 
the opinions of such writers,” I said, ‘‘ are rejected by all who 
prefer plain facts to far-fetched metaphors.” 

' At a short distance from our camp we observed several mounds 
of earth and ruined walls, which we v'ere told was all that re- 
mained of the once famous &ig!is of Tobit — the Rhages of the 
Greeks, and the Rhe of the Persians. 

While all who had imagination and a love of antiquity dwelt 
with delight on tine firospectof ascending Demavend, and visiting 
the ruins of Rhe, the men of business looked only to Teheran, 
which appeared to me to offer little to the view which was either 
grand or pleasing. One palace alone attracted any portion of 
ray admiration. It stood near the base of the mountain Elboorz, 
on a commanding site, and was every w^ay suited tor a royal 
residence. 

We were called from our plans and prospects to prepare for 
the entry of the Mission into the capital ; but the ceremonies of 
the procession were not yot fully arranged. Letters and notes 
passed every minute; secretaries and confidential messengers 
wmt to and fro without intermission. These communications 
and messages chiefly related to the forms of our reception. The 
period of entering Teheran had been long fixed by the Elchee, 
who had consulted an eminent astrologer at Isfahan upon this 
subject. The wise man, after casting his nativity, and compar- 
ing what he found written in the book of his destiny with the 
object of his Mission, which he* had been told was the establish- 
ment of friendly intercourse with Persia, declared, by a paper 
given under his hand, for wliich he was no doubt well fee’d. 

That, provided the Elchee entered the gate of Teluiran at forty- 
five minutes past two oVlock, p.m. on the 13th of November, 
1800, success would att'uid his negotiation, and he would accom- 
plish all his w'ishes,” 

Meer/A Aga Meer, who, like the most eidightened of his 
countrymen, believed firmly in the occult science of astrology, 
had the best chronometer in our party intrusted to his care. It 
was given him because his situation enabled him to ride in the 
l>rocession sufficifntly near the Elchee to prompt him when to 
go a little faster or slower, in order that the gate of the capital 
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might be entered at the exa^ moment, a point to which the 
astrologer had attached the gr^test importance. 

The party who came out some miles to welcome the Elchee 
consisted of several noblemen, the chief of whom was Nou R6z 
Khan Kajir, the Lord of Requests and Commander of the King's 
Guard. ^ j 

About six hundred horse, principally royal guards, accom- 
panied this chief. We prepared for their reception by sounding 
the trumpets and beating the drums of our cavalry and infantiy^ 
and putting all the suite, European and n^ive, in regular 
array. 

When the parties were within twenty yards of each other they 
halted, and Non Rdz Khan prepared to dismount. The Elchee 
did the same. The latter poised himself a moment in the stirrup, 
lest his foot* should be on the ground before that of the Persian 
noblernihi, which would have marked inferiority. But the soldier- 
like movements of Non Roz Khan showed at once he was a 
manly fellow, and no stickler about ceremonies. lie not only 
dismounted" With expedition, but luistened, before the Elchee had 
time to quit his horse, to come forward ami welcome the guest 
of his sovereign. 

We had all dismounted at the instant the Elchee "did, and 
after mutual intrtiduction the whole parly were agairi on their 
march, the Elchee and Non Rbz Khan riding exactly parallel, 
and their attendants a little in the rear, nearer or more remote, 
according to their respective ranks. 

On the plain which we passed,, before coming to the capitjd, 
some of the guards of the king displayed their skill in horseman- 
ship, They threw the Jerreed* at each other with excellent 
aim ; and it was often only avoided by extraordinary activity, 
the horseman sometimes to all appearance throwing himself 
from his horse, while the jerreed whizzed^over him. 

Another exercise, called the Doghela-B^Lzee, is performed by 
the rider holding a stick little more than a yard long in his hand, 
one end of which he throws with great force on the ground, on 
the near side of the horse when at full gallop ; the direction given 
by this stroke causes it to rebound over the horse's head, and 
the rider catches it while yet whirling round inithe air. 

• A wooden javelin. 
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But of all these exhibitions, that jvhich pleased me most was 
the skill they displayed as marksmen. When at full speed, the 
rider throws a lemon over his head, and twisting his body com- 
pletely round to the left, fires at it from the off-flank of tlie 
horse,* almost always with good aim, and often hitting it. This 
appeared to me, as combininq^* the different (notions of the horse, 
the rider, and the lemon, quite wonderful, but, like other surpris- 
ing feats, it is the result of constant practice ; for the child in 
Persia commences this exercise at six or seven years of age, and 
it is never abandoned, while there is strength left to sit upon a 
horse and to pull a trigger. 

The crowds of people wc now saw annonncM that we were in 
the suburbs of Teheran. I heard Aga Meer whisper the Elchec, 
‘‘ You have yet ten minutes, — a little slower.” “ Quicker !” was 
afterwards pronounced in an under tone. Again T heanl 
‘‘ Slower ! then Now ! ” and the charger of the Elcl^ee put 
Ills foot over the threshold of the gate of Teheran. “ A1 
liamd-ool-ill^lh ! Thanks be to God ! ” said the Mcer, with a 
delightiHl countenance ; “it was the very moment, — how for- 
tunate ! ” This joy, and the expre^ssiou of it, told all to Non 
Ivoj? Khan, who evidently deemed the proceeding as a matt(*r of 
course ; and wlien he heard the name of the astrologer who was 
consulted at Isfahan, he seeme<i to think, after such a happy 
moment of arrival, there could be no doubt of tlie fulfilment (d’ 
his predictions. This sentiment was general among the Persians 
in our suite. Some of them might have doubted tbe sincerity 
of the Elchee's belief in the occult sciences, but even these were 

* The modern Persian horseman has chan^^ed the bow of his ancestors for 
a matchlock, but the mode of using his arms is the same. The Parthians 
are described, in their successful contests with tlie disciplined legions of 
Rome, as carrying on their attacks, not against tlie army but tlie supplies by 
which it was supported. *' 

“ The mode in which the 3'*art1iian warrior took his unerring aim, while 
his horse was carrying him from his enemy/' says the author of the History 
of Persia, ** may be viewed as a personification of the system of warfare by 
which his nation, during this era of its history, maintained its independence. 
I'he system was suited to the soil, to the man, and to the and robust 
animal on which he was mounted ; and its success was so certain, that the 
bravest veterans of Rome murmured when their leaders talked of a Parthian 
war.”— History of Persia, vol. i. pv 88^ 
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pleased at the coiisideratioik given to what he deemed their pre- 
judices. 

One day after the treaties were concluded, 1 Jieard the prime 
minister say, with a smile, to the Elchee, You see, with all 
your European knowledge, of what consequence it is to attend 
to a Persian astrologer, who instructs you to %ht us with our 
own weapons, the stars and planets/^ 

On entering Teheran, we were conducted through tlie streets 
to the house of the prime minister, Hajee Ibrahim. Here Non 
lloz Khan left us ; but we were welcomed at the gate of the 
dwelling by several of the friends and principal members of the 
minister’s family, and we haxl liardly seated ourselves, when tlie 
Hajee was announced as coming to visit his guests. 

My curiqsity to see this extraordinaiy man was very great. 
“ There must,” I thought, “ be something wonderful in tlie ap- 
peamnee as well as in the mind of that human being, who, by 
the mere force of his character, luis raised himself from the rank 
of an huniljla.uiagistrate in the city of Shiraz, to be a ‘ puller- 
down and setter-up of kings who, without any pretensions to 
military talent, and without learning sulficient to write a note or 
read three lines, has overcome heroes, has established ^vereigns 
on the throne ot^ Persia, and by his firmness and wisdom has 
given a peace and tranquillity ti> his native land beyond what it 
has known for a century.” 

The Persians are a handsome race of men, and fond of deco- 
rating their persons. 1 expected therefore to see Hajee Ibrahim 
enter elegantly dressed, with a digaifiefl if not an elastic step, with 
a cominanding figure, a clear aniniaU^l countenance, with fea- 
tures expressive of his superior character : and, above all, with 
two piercing eyes, distinguished perluxps by that restless wander- 
ing from object to object, which indicates the care and anxiety 
t)f a man who held power and life by so yrecrarious a tenure as a 
prime minister of Persia. ' 

• We all arose as he was announced, and the Elchee went for- 
ward to meet him. Judge of my surprise when 1 saw, instead 
of the iuagj\|ficent personage of my imaginatiort, a heavy-looking 
man, dnissed in very plain clotlies, enter the room, and proceed 
towards his seat, with a rolling of the body that almost ap- 
proached to a waddle* His features were rather course, and his 
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eyes, though clear, liad nothing of the piercing or searching 
qualities 1 had anticipated. As to his manners, they did not 
appear to have changed with his condition, but to be still those of 
a respectable citizen of Shiraz. I was, I must cuiift?s8, quite 
disappointed ; but before the half hour expired, which he passed 
in convetisatioii with the Elcjiee, my mind had undergone another 
change, for there was in all he said a good sense, a sincerity, and 
a strength, that quite convinced me of the justice of the fame he 
liad acquired. 

The Hajce’s brother, Abd-ool-Raheem Khan, came tlie day 
after our arrival to jiay his respects to the Elchee. An attempt 
was made by the steward of the minister's household to obtain 
more deference for this person than he was from his rank entitled 
to. ‘‘The Ilajee,** said the politic major-domo, “alw'ays gives 
the seat of honour to Abd-ool-Raheem Khan, who is his elder 
brother ! ” “ lie is right in so doing,” said the Elcliee ; “ but 
this gentleman is not my elder brother.” The reply indicated 
a knowledge of the relations on which precedence was to be 
given or refusecl, which terminated the discussion. In came 
Abd-ool-Raheem Khan, a very fat and dull man, whose merit 
appeared Jimited to that of being brother to a’ prime iiiinister. 
lie took his seat very contentedly; staid hajf an hour; spoke 
half a sentence — and retired. 

The first night I passed at Ilajee Ibrahim’s, I was disturbed 
by a continued nnimbling and confused noise in the next apart- 
ment, which, upon inquiry, I found proceeiled from the extreme 
piety of its inmate, Zal Khan df Khisht. 

This remarkable man had establislietl a great name in liis 
native mountains, betwixt Alnishcher and Sliiraz ; and he was 
long distinguishe<l as one of the bravest and most attached 
followers of the Zend family. When the ileath of Lootf Ali Khan 
terminateii its power, lie, along with the other govertiors of pro- 
vinces and districts in Ears, submitted to Aga JMahuined Khan. 
That cautious and cruel monarch, drmling the ability, and doubt- 
ful of the allegiance of this chief, ordererl his eyes to be put out : 
an appejil for the recall of the sentence being treated with 
disdain, 7A\ Khan loaded the tyrant with curses. “Cut out his 
tongue,” was the second order. This mandate was imperfectly 
executed ; and the loss of half this member deprived him of 
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speech. Bein^ afterwards persuaded that its being cut close to 
the root would enable him to speak so as to be undei-stood, he 
subifiitted to the operation, and the effect lias been, that his voice, 
tliongh indistinct and thick, is yet intelligible to persons aeons, 
tomed to converse witli Iiiin. This I experienced from daily 
intercourse, tie oftc^w spoke to nie^^of his sufferings, and of the 
humanity of the present king, who had restored liim to liis situa- 
tion as head of his tribe, and governor of Kliisht. 

I am not an anatomist, and cannot therefore give a reason why 
a man, who could not articulate •with half a tongue, should 
speak when he had none at all ; but the facts are as statetl, and 
I had them from the very best autliority, ohj 7A\ Khan himself. 

Some point.s of no small eonsequence underw ent discussion the 
ilay after we reached Teheran. The Persian language is veiy 
copious, aiuf has many terms which, though wsignifying in sub- 
stance the same, have a shade of difference in the application, which 
\enablos those versed in such matters to ii.se them so as to denote 
the rank and n^spoctive relations of tlic parties who hphi inter- 
course witireach other. For instance, the w^onl friendship may 
be exjiressed by three or four terms, which ira|»liy superiority, 
eqiiality^or inf<*riority. The speaker may, by the manner in 
which he introdiures the expression “ 1 have a regard for you’ 
— “ 1 esteem yourTriendship” — “My duty always attends yon” 
-—or, “ My service is at your command,” mark the respect or 
relation in which }i (3 holds liim wdiom he addresses. These are 
in l*crsiji, as with us, expressions of courtesy ; but in that country 
the subject meets mucli more attention than wo give it, and 
especially in all communications with a foreign envoy. 

Both file Elchee and his host, ITajee Ibrahim, might have 
smil(‘(l inwardly at the triHing nature of such forms, but the 
relation in wdiich they stood towanls each made it necessary to 
o]js(‘rve them ; and as the terms they ns^j in convei'sation were 
likely to serve as a standard to others, it wtvs judged necessary 
to have a congress of rneerz^s or secretaries, skilltnl in such 
niceties, to settle this important point. 

Two very formal men were deputed by th§ minister; and Ag^ 
Meer and Mahomed Hoosein, the Indian Moonshee, attendeni on 
the part of the Klchee. The negotiation was opened on t ® 
admitted basis of perfect equality of rank between the parties. 
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Notwithstanding the apparent siin[)licity of the subject, much 
discussion ensued. My Indian friend g-ave me a full account of 
it. The minister's meerzSls/’ said he, “ endeavoured to esta- 
blish points which, though seemingly trivial, would liave given a 
sliade of superiority to their master which 1 would not admit : 
they rather alarmed Aga Meer, who, being a rer#an, could not 
be expected to stand up ag&inst them, at* the hazard of giving 
offence to those of his country who were in power : but what did 
1 care,*’ said Mahomed Hoosein, swelling with the jiart he had 
acted at this conference, “ for their prime ministers ? I know 
no superiors but my master and the English government. 

“ Tliey told me,** he added, “ that by giving now and then a 
term of respect to Tlajee Ibrahim, more than he received, the 
Elchee wouljl add to the consequence of that minister, and not 
diminish his own, as they were informed that people in England 
cared little about smdi matters. J told them, however, that the 
Elchee, in all he did or siiid, considered the impressions he was 
to make in Persia, not in England, and that he would abandon 
no elaimlHo respect, even in matters of the slightest word or 
form, which tended in any maimer to alfect his representative 
character with the nation to which he was sent. ^ ^ 

Seeing,** said the good Mooiishee,''^ “ that nothing was to be 
gained from me, they came at last to an amicifble arrangement.** 
The word friendship, which implies perfk*.t eipiality, may be 
used in common conversation ; but oeciusionally the terms, “ my 
duty waits upon you,” or, “ my service is at your command,** 
are to be introduced, with tliis, ex press provision, that whenever 
one party in the excess of Ids politeness uses tliem, tlie other is to 
take the earliest opportunity of doing the same. This rule is 
also to be particularly observed in tlie important plmises of 
“ yon represented,’* you said,” or, “ you commanded.’* “ \ on 
said,” is settled iis the term of ecpiality ; but “ you commanded,** 
it is agreed, may be frequently interchanged, iis tending to show 
the great respect the parties entertain for e.ach other. ^ 

* This excellent man is living on a smfll estate in his nntive country, die 
northern Ci rears, granted for his services in Persia and other quarters. He 

accompanied his old master, the Elchee, in the campaign in India of 1817.18 ; 
and in consideration of tliis further service to the public, his estate has been 
settled upon his children. 
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Possessed of tliis iiiformatiou, I watched the first interview of 
tliosc for whom this arrangetftent was made with no little interest 
i i^oticed that the Elchee replied immediately to the first eon- 
oes-sion made by ITajee Ibrahim by a similar expression ; bm 
when he himself made one some time afterwartls, which did not 
meet with so frompt a return, I was amused to see him retreat 
upon his terms of equality. This .had the desired eftect. Ko 
more encroachments were made upon his dignity ; and from his 
conduct on this occasion, and other.s of similar iniportanee, he 
was no doulit considered by the Persians as a ino.st accomplishel 

diplomatist ! ' , ,r. i 1 1 j 

The termination of this Viattle of words at Teheran, added to 
that of forms at Sliiraz, were liappy preparations for tlie .lis- 
enssions regarding the ooremonies of prescntoition to thekiii»: 
but these waII be noticed in the next chapter. 
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CITAFIER XVIIT.* 

IT 

Ferms of Reception at Court — Second Visit — Delivery of Presents —King’s 
Grant — Private Interviews-^King's Ancestors — Crown Jewels — King’s 
love of a Joke — Mode of Passing his Time — Harem — Royal Meals — Hajee 
,;Ibriihim — Ilis Character and Death. 

Thk Elehec’s reputation ns a man conversant with forms, and 
inncli alive to their iinportanco in all diplomatic proceedings, 
smoothed thd way for tlie settlement he had to make regarding 
his reception at court. There were still, however, many minor 
}H)ints to be arranged w hicli required mindi grave discussion. One 
presented itself on the very threshold of this negotiation, with 
which we were all highly atnused. • • 

Many observations had been made on our dress at Shiraz, but 
no records existed at tlie provincial capital, which could autho- 
j’ise the minister of the prince to object to the Elcliee^s Ix'ing 
presented in his uniform. The Ofitward appea^uice of our heads, 
the liair of Avliich had been recently croppcci, obtained us high 
(ioniplimeuts, at the expense of our friends the Russians. That 
Jiation had some years before invaded the territory of IVrsia, 
and its troops were tlien threatening anothi'r attack. The con- 
sequence was a very hostile Veeliiig towards it amongst tlie 
courtiers and ministers of the king of kings. Cliinlgh Ali 
Khan, wlieii we were at Shiraz, dilated, on our habits as niucli 
more cleanly than our Christian brethren of the north. They 
delight in nothing,” said he, “ but strong liquor and hogs’ flesh ; 
and, would you believe it ?” addressing himself to the PJcliee, 
they are so fond of tlic vile animal on w hich they live, that 
they actually tie their liair in a form wdiich resembles its tail.” 
The Elchee looked as if incredulous of this last usage, though it 
was, to my knowledge, not more than a twelvemonth since 
his owm head had been shorn of the ornament held in such 
abomination. 
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From what had passed, we thought '‘that we were safe on the 
point of drefsa ; but we were mistaken. Two days after our 
arrival at Isfahan, a meerz& came on the part of ITajee 
Ibrahim, to speak to the Elchee on this subject. After many 
apologies and explanations regarding the minute attention to 
ceremonies at the Persian court, he observed, that it even re- 
lated to dress ; and as the Elchee* was to be presented to the 
king, it w^ expected he would put on garments suited to the 
occasion, v; The Elchee replied, he did not know what was 
meant, but that he could wear no dress except that of his 
country ; and being a soldier, lie wore the uniform belonging to 
his station in the army. The Meerzil smiled, and said they were 
better informed upon such subjects than the Elchee iinaginwh 
He then produced a parcel ; and after opening a number of 
envelopes, lie showed several small pictures of embassadors wdio 
had visited Persfit two centuries ago. One, which w^as calleil 
the painting of the English representative, and believed to be 
vSir Anthony Shirley, was dressed in the full costume of tlie time 
of Queen'^i'duabeth. “ This,” said the Meerz^, ‘‘ is the pattern 
which it is hoped you will adopt, as his majesty desiitis to follow 
in all points,, the usages of the Seflavcan kings, since they well 
understood what was due do the dignity of the throne of Persia.” 

The Elchee cosild not help smiling at this proposition ; but 
seeing the MeerzSt look grave, he begged panipn, and told him, 
that when he saw' Hajee Ibrahim he would satisfy him fully on 
tins subject. The minister came soon afterwards into the room, 
and was much entertained at tl^e account of the changes which 
fashion had nia<le in our drc'is, since the days of good <;^ueen 
Bess. ‘‘ Well, well,” said he, in his short but forcible manner, 
“our habits are so different from yours on this point that the 
mistake is not surprising ; and though I do not altogether like a 
usage which makes children laugh at^ the garments of their 
grandfathers, every country has a right to its owti customs, and 
to these its representatives should adhere. I must,” he said in a 
whisper, plague you a little on such points, for I have a bad 
name, from not being a stickler for forms ; and I shall trust,” 
he added, “ to your gooil nature to allow me to .establish my 
character.” 

The marching with fixed bayonets^ drawn swords, and trumpets 
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sounding^y to the great g^te of the palace, the spot where he was 
to dismount--the manner in which lie wae to approach the king, 
and the place where he was to sit, were all settled to the satis- 
faction of the Elchee. An objection was at first made to the 
suite being seated, but numerous books as well as pictures were 
produced, to prove the usage of the Sefiaveau*monarcbs oii'this 
head, and the point was condbded. 

There was much and serious discussion as to the rank of the 
person to be appointed to meet the Elchee at^he entrance room, 
where, accoitling to etiquette,, he iqust remain till his majesty 
was announced as ready to receive dipn* 

Sfilim^ri Khan Kajir, first cousin and son-in-law of the king, 
and who had at une period aspired to the throne, was the person 
fixed upon to act this part of the drama. No compliment could 
be greater to the embassy than its being assigned to him ; but 
I here was one drawback — it was urged, *that the said SCiliman 
Khai^was of too high rank to rise from his seat to receive any 
man upon earth, except the king, or a prince of the blood-royal ; 
he was besides Lord of the Court,* an office which* ga^e him the 
place of majesty itself when the king was absent. Notwith- 
standing these pretensions, it was agreed that he should make a 
slight movement, or a half rise, when the Elchee entered the 
room, and that the latter should seat himself o« the carpet on a 
footing of equality. 

hlverything being arranged, we proceeded towards the 
“ Threshold' of the World’s Glory,” on the morning of the 
sixteenth of November, in the .year of our Lord eighteen hun- 
dred ! We were all dressed in our best attire. A crowd had 
assembled near tlie house of Ilajee Ibrahim, and tlie streets were 
filled with gazers at the strangers. 

The infantry part of the escort, with their drum and fifes, and 
all the ^lindustannee pqblic servants, in scarlet and gold, pre- 
ceded the Elchee, who rode a beautifiii Arabian horse richly 
caparisoned, but entirely in the Englisli style ; he was followed 
by the gentlemen of his suite and his escort of cavalry. 

When We came within half a mile of the' palace all was^ 
silence and order : it was the state of Asia with the discipline 
of Europe. We passed through rows of men and horses ; and 
♦ DeevftQ-Beg. 
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even the latter appeared as if afraid to i^hake their heads. Many 
persons whom we saw in th^ first square of the citadel, before we 
entered the palace, were richly dressed, and some of the horses 
were decked out with bridles, saddles, and trappings of great 
value ; but it was not until we passed the last gate of the palace, 
and came into the garden in front of the king’s hall of audience, 
a highly ornament^ and spacious building, that we could form 
any idea of the splendour of the Persian court. 

A canal flowed Ain the centre of a garden, which supplied a 
tiumber of fountains , to ^he right and left of which were broad 
paved walks, and beyond these were rows o*f trees. Between the 
trees and the high wall encircling the palace files of matchlock- 
men were drawn up ; and within the avenues, %om the gate to 
the hall of audience, all the princes, nobles, courtiers, and 
officers of state, were marshalled in separate lines, according to 
their rank, from the lowest officer of the king’s guard, w^ho 
occupied the place nearest the entrance, to the heir apparent, 
Abbas Meerza, who stood on the right of his brothers, and 
within a fbw Spaces of the throne. 

There was not one person in all this array who had not a 
gold-hilted sword, a Cashmere shawl round his cap, and another 
round his waist. Many of the princes and nobles were magni- 
ficently dressed, hut all w^as forgotten as soon as the eye rested 
upon the king. 

He appeared to be above the middle size, his age little more 
than thirty, his complexion rather fair ; his features were regular 
and fine, with an expression demoting quickness and intelligence. 
His beard attracted much of our attention ; it was full, black, 
and glossy, and flowed to his middle. Ilis dress baffled all de- 
scription. The ground of his rol>es was white ; but he was so 
covered with jewels of an extraordinary size, and their splendour, 
from his being seated where the rays of the sun played upon 
them, was so dazzling, tliat it was impossible to distinguish the 
minute, parts which combined to give such anmzing brilliancy to 
his whole figure. 

The two chief officers of ceremoniw, who carried golden 
sticks, stopped twice, as they advanced towards the throne, to 
make a low obeisance, and the Elchee at the same time took off 
his hat. When near the entrance of the hall the procession 
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stopped, and the lord of requests said, “ Captain John Malcolm 
is come, as envoy from the governcfir-general of India to your 
majesty.” The king, looking to the Klchee, said, in a pleasing 
and manly voice, “ You are welcome.” * 

We then ascended the steps of the hall, and were seated, as 
had been previously arranged. The letter from the governor- 
general, which had been cart*ied in the procession on a golden 
ti-ay, was opened and read. His majesty inquired after the health 
of the king of England and of the ruler of India. He desiretl 
particularly to , know how the Elchee had been treated in his 
dominions, and whether he liked what he had seen of I^ersia ? 

To all these questions appropriate answers were returned ; and 
we left his maj^ty, after being seated about twenty minutt^, 
very mucli gratified by our reception, and with an assurance 
from our meljmandar,f whicli was afterwards confirmed by the 
prime minister, that the king of kings was. highly pleaserl with 
the mission, the state and splendour of which he could not but 
feel added to his reputation, and gave him fame and popularity 
with his own subjects. ^ • 

Several days passed before our second visit to court, when 
the Elchee carried the presents from the governor-general, some 
of which were very valuable, particularly the pier-glasses, which 
have been already iiientionecl. A change was made in this second 
visit ; we were not stopped as before at the room, where we 
were met by Sdliman Khan Kajir, that chief having failed in 
showing the Elchee proper respect, by not rising when he went 
in or out of the apartment; apd to prevent further disputes, 
the ceremony of stopping, in our progress towards the throne, 
was altogether dispensed with. The court was still more fully 
attended than before, and the king, if possible, more magn^- 
cently dressed. 

After we had been seated a short time, the presents were 
announced. I was a little anxious when one of the ministers 
began to read the list. There had been a great desire to give 
them a name which denoted inferiority of rank on the part of 
the person from whom they wore sent ; but the Elchee would not 
allow of any such term being used,^ and lie told the prime 

♦ Khoosh-Amedee. 
t Fatteh Ali Khan Noovee. 
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minister, that if any attempt of the kind were made, he would, 
notwithstanding the strict etiquette of the Persian court, instantly 
address the king, and tell him, that the presents he brought were 
neither tribute nor offerings, as his secretary had from inadvert- 
ence called them, but rarities and curiosities sent from the British 
ruler of India, in token of his regard and friendship for the king 
of Persia. This communication* had tlie desired effect; our 
presents were termed rarities, and the high rank of the governor- 
general, as a person intrusted with sovereign functions, was on 
tliis occasion upheld. 

This visit was at its commencement very formal, but the king, 
evidently desirous to give it another character, said to the Elchee, 
“ 1 have heard a report which I cannot believe, that your king 
has only one wife."' No Chinstian prince can have more,*’ 
said the Plchce. O, 1 know that ! but he may have a little 
lady.*’* Our gracious king, George the Thini, rc])]ied the 
Envoy, “ is an example to his subjects of attention to inonility 
and religion in this respect, as in every other.** This may all 
be veiy^proper,’* conclmled his majesty of Persia, laughing, 
“ but I certainly should not like to be king of such a country.** 

A curious incident occurred as we left the palace. Tiie 
king’s giant, a niau above eight feet high, and stout in propor- 
tion, was placed** against one of the walls of the gute through 
which we were to retire, and he had in his hand a club of enor- 
mous dimensions. It was expected that the Elchee, on seeing 
him, would start with astonishment if not alarm ; but he passed 
without taking any notice of tljis redoubtable personage, except 
by a slight glance. The fact was, as he afterwards confessed, it 
never entered into his imagination that it was a human being, 
paintings of Roostem and his club (which the giant was dressed 
to imitate) are veiy common in Persia, and in the hurry of 
passing he took this to be one. He w£^ first made sensible of his 
mistake by the praises of his mehmandar. “ Admirable !” «ai^ 
the latter to him : nothing could be better : the fools wished to 
try to startle you with giants and clubs stuck up against a wall. 
Tiiey are rightly served ; your •►^ye hardly rested on him for a 
moment, evidently not thinking him worthy of your notice. I 

* **Amma Kendezekee/* the expression *’u8ed by his majesty, means 
literally— But a Utile lady. 
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shall tdl them/' he added, with a feeling that showed he considered 
his honour was associated with that of the person of whom he had 
charge, “ that such men are quite common in your country, 
and that this giant would hardly be tall enough for one of the 
guards of the king of England.” 

Before we left Teheran the Envoy had several interview's with 
the king, at all of which his majesty was gracious ; and at some, 
which were private, he spoke a great deal, and was very inquisi- 
tive into the habits and usages of England, and the character of 
its government. 

Speaking of the empire of India, he asked, if it w^ere true that 
ten ships were sent every year from that country to England 
loaded with gold and silver ? The Elchee said it was very rare 
any bullion was sent from our territories in the East to England ; 
that whatever went was in merchandise. What a lid,’’ said his 
majesty, ‘‘ the Envoy * who preceded yon told me ; but,*’ (seeing 
tlie Elchee annoyed,) do not vex yourself, it is not your shame 
but ours ; your predet^essor was a Persian, and we all exagge- 
rate — you speak truth. But why did you send a J^ersiifn to my 
court ? I suppose,” continuing to answ^er himself, “ it was to 
find out what kind of a being 1 was, and whether my coiiiitiy was 
settled, before you deputed one of your own nation." 

“ Are the French,” he asked, “ a powerful pi^opler*” “Cer- 
tainly,” replied the Envoy ; “ they would not otherwise daserve 
to be mentioned as the enemies of the English.” “ There again,” 
said the king, turning to his ministers, “ you know w'e were told 
that the French were a weak and contemptible nation, which was 
incredible: tlie Elchee, by telling the truth, has done them 
justice, and raised his own country at the same time.” 

After a number of questions on the mines of South Arnericaj, 
and thw arts and manufactures of Europe, the king said, “ All 
this is astonishing ! Pen^a has nothing but steel.” “ Steel well 
managed,” said the Elchee, “has, from the beginning of the 
world to the present day, commanded all other riches.” “ Very 
true,” said the king, quite pleased with this compliment ; “ that 
is a very just observation ; therefore we must pot complain, but 

t Mehdee All Khan, a Persian gentleman, who had been deputed the year 
before to Persia by Mr. Duncan, Governor of Bombay. ' 
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continue to be contented, our ancestors have been, with our 
swords and our lances.” 

The king had learned that the Elchee, in his conversation with 
the minister, had displayed considerable acquaintance with the 
past history of his family at Asterabad, and his curiosity being 
excited, he sent to d^ire his attendance. We were received in a 
private apartment, in which there were only a few courtiers, but 
there were several Kajir chiefs, and four or five elders'^ of that 
tribe. 

The interrogation began ; and as the Elchee derived his 
knowledge from that minute and truth-telling traveller, Jonas 
Han way, his answers quite surprised all present ; and when he 
informed them, not only of the events which happened fifty-sixf 
years before, but gave them accounts of the personal api3earancc\ 
the dispositions, the connections, and the characters of the dif- 
ferent chiefs, the astonishment of the elders was expressed by the 
frequent repetition of Ya Ali,” an ejaculation that, in the 
mouth of a Persian, attends all sudden emotions of wonder. The 
king was more than pleased, he was delighted ; he evidently 
believed, from the Elchee's knowledge of the history of his 
family, tliat their fame had reached Europe, and that it was as 
well known to the nations of that quarter of the globe as to the 
Turkumdns of Cn^orgdn, or the natives of Mazenderaii. 

The Elchee on this occasion told the truth, but not the whole 
tnith. The character of the court in which he wiis giving 
evidence did not perhaps require the latter, and it might have 
lessened the pleasure imparted, to hdve spoken of the plundered 
bales of cloth, and the dread of being made over to the TCirku- 
mans, which had so fixed the recollection of his majesty's family 
in the mind of poor Jonas Haiiway. As it was, the king was 
delighted, and conversed familiarly on various subjects, .^longst 
others, he , inquired very particularly into the frame of the 
English government. 

The Elchee explained it to him as well as he could. When 
he spoke of the liberty of the subject, liis majesty was puzzled to 

* “ Reesb-e-Seffeed/' literally grey-beard, is the Persian term for au 
elder. 

t Jonas Hanway was at Astrabad in 1744, during the rcbelliwi of the 
ancestor of the present king. 
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u^i4^3tand what it meant ; but on being told it implied, that no 
man was so high in England as to bb able to do anything con- 
trary to the law of the land ; and no man so loiv, but that he 
might do everything not contrary to that law, he appeared to 
comprehend this, as well as the other points which had been 
explained to him. 

I understand all you liave said,” he 'observed ; and after 
some reflection, he added — Your king is, I sec, only the first 
magistrate of the country.”**^ Your majesty,” said the Elchee, 
^‘has exactly defined his situation.” “Such a condition of 
power,” said he, smiling, “ has permanence, but it has no enjoy- 
ment : mine is enjoyment. There you see Suliman Khan Kajir, 
and several other of the first chiefs of the kingdom — I can cut all 
their heads off: can I not?** said he, addressing them. “As- 
suredly, ‘ Point of adoration of the world,’! if® it is your 
pleasure.” 

' “ That is real power,” sjiid the king ; “ but then it has no 
permanence. When I am gone, my sons will fight for the crown, 
and all will be confusion ; there is, however, ^one consolation, 
Persia will be governed by a soldier.” 

The king, at this visit, appeared in great good humour with 
tiie Elchee, and gratified the latter by showing him his richest 
jewels, amongst which was the “ sea of light, which is deemed 
one of the purest and most valuable diamonds in the world. 
Many of the others were surprisingly splendid. 

On the evening after this visit, my excellent friend, whoni I 
have before mentioned as preferring a shot at a duck to a view of 
the ruins of Persepolis, said he would like to be king of Persia. 
Knowing that inordinate ambition had no place in his mind, 1 
asked him what he would do if he attained that station : “ Run 
away with my crown,” was the prompt answer. We had a hearty 

* “ Ket-khada-e-awel.’* 

t “ Kibla-e-Alem," is the universal term his subjects apply when speaking 
to the king of Persia. Kibla is the point to which Mahomedans turn when 
they pray : Alem signifies the world. 

t The Deri&-e*Noor, or eca of light, weighs 186 carats, and is considered 
to be the diamond of the finest lustre in the worlds The TIj-e-Mah, or 
“ crown of the moon/' is also a splendid dia^nond ; it weighs 146 carats. 
These two are the principal in a pair of bracelets, valued at near a million 
sterling. Those in the crown are also of extraordinaiy size and value. 
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laugh at the genuine simplicity of this expression. It is perhaps 
the first time sovereignty yrds ever desired for such a purpose ; 
but, considering all tliat attends, in Persia, the wearing of the 
article he wished for, it would perhaps be the bpst mode of con- 
verting to real advantage so dangerous and precarious a posses- 
sion. 

The condition of Fatteh Ali Shah, at the time I first saw him, 
was deemed, by his Maliomedan subjects, as fortunate as could be 
attained by any luiman being in this worlds He added to youth 
and personal endowments, four wives, more ladies than I will 
venture to name, Stid nearly one hundred children, the possession 
of a splendid throne,^ and the prospect of living long to enjoy it, 
for his cruel but able uncle, Aga Mahomed, had destroyed all 
who were likely to dispute his possession of the crown. “ He 
had,” to use his own words, ‘‘ luised a royal palace, and ce- 
mented it with blood, that the boy Baba Khan (the name he 
always gave his nepiiew) might sleep within its walls in peace.’* 

The king has elegJint manners and many accomplishments. 
Among others^ he is a poet, and has written a book of odes, of 
the merits of which the critics of Persia speak in perfect raptures. 
1 only wish I had tlie same power that he possesses of disarming 
severity and propitiating favodr. What a magnifying glass 
would then be apf^bed to these t)ages, now doomed, I fear, to be 
viewed through a reversed telescope, which will make them ap- 
pear so diminutive as hardly to be worth the trouble of perusing. 
But to return to his majesty of Persia. 

I made all the inquiries I could into his usu^ Imbits and 
mode of passing his time. He is very regular in the execution 
of his public duties ; and being a king of Persia is no sinecure. 
He must have two courts every day ; one public, and another 
private. He receives at the first the salutations of all his sons, 
nobles, ministers, and public officers ; and at this public Jevee 
strangers are presented. At the second, in which his ministers 
and favourites only attend, business is transacted. 

The present king, like many of the same age and tempera- 
ment, makes up, by the employment of his leisure moinents, for 
the forms and restraints which usage imposes upon him when 
before the eye the public. He pursues with great ardour the 
sports of the field, is an excellent horseman, and a good shot. 
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Being fond of his ferae as a lijeraiy manj^ he devotes some 
time to the society of the learned, and enjoys hcSiiring poetry 
and entertaining stories recited. He has, however, I am told, 
more boyish amusements, m which those of his favourite 
attendants and domestics, who join, are admitted to great fami- 
liarity. The age and character of Ilajee Ibrahim have naturally 
inspired the king with sonfe awe ; and it is not an uncommon 
joke, when his m^sty is at high romps, for some privileged 
person to exclaim^? ‘ Hajee ! Hajee !” as if the minister were seen 
approaching ; the -iword is certain to act as a talisman ; all are 
grave and in their places in a moment, till a laugh from the 
successful wit proclaims that it is only a jest. 

I had an opportunity of observing that the king is very fond 
of liaving a laugh at the expense of his gravest ministers and 
highest nobles; and Hajee Ibrahim assured me, lie had never 
seen him more delighted than by the opportunity of indulging 
in this vein, affonied by two occurrences connected with our 
party. 

Sillim^n Khan Kajir, of whose unbending dignity I have 
already spoken, feeling himself unwell, sent to request that the 
surgeon of the English mission might attend him. That 
gentleman went ; hut as he could not speak Persian, he was 
accompanied by the relation of the Elcliee before noticed. This 
cherished friend of mine (who is now^ alas ! no more) was, from 
his knowledge of the language and his pleasing manners, a 
general favourite at court, and was distinguished by the Maho- 
inedan appellation of Feiz-Ali, which had been given from its 
resemblance, in their ears, to his English name. The Persian 
chief received and treated him and the doctor with such repulsive 
coldness and pride, that when he desired a second visit they were 
unwilling to return; but the Elchee, anxious to pay every 
attention to so near a •relation of the king, insisted upon their 
going. Their reception this time was exactly opposite to what 
it ^vas before. Sdlimftn Khan insisted upon their sitting near 
him, treated him with sweetmeats and coffee, and laughed at the 
doctor, whom he desired to cure a bad eye lie had with the touch 
of his finger ; and on his being answered with a declaration of 
inability, said he was rejoiced to find that European physicians 
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had not that power ^^ith which his countrymen in their 

ignorance vested them. 

The two gentlemen returned just as we were on the point of 
sitting dow;n to dinner with Hajee Ibrahim. ‘‘ Well/* said the 
minister, addressing the Elchee’s relation, how did you find 
S&limSUi Khan ?** AJl that had passed was repeated. ‘‘ Why,” 
said the Hajee, the Khan must h*ave been drunk.” ‘‘ Very 
possibly,” replied my friend ; all I can say is, he was very polite 
and very pleasant, and I regret much that he was not drunk at 
the first visit we paid him.” 

The Hajee was highly diverted with tins reply, which he 
repeated to the king the same evening ; and we learnt that 
his majesty next day rallied his relation with great effect, telling 
him Feiz-Ali had said he was ‘‘ a pleasant companion, and a 
very polite gentleman, when he was drunk !” 

The other occurrence occasioned still more mirth to the ‘‘ king 
of kings.’* A number of the first nobles and ministers solicited, 
and were permitted, to give dinners to the Elchee. Amongst 
these was* a near relation of his majesty, called Mahomed 
Hooseiir Khan. It was expected that this nobleman would 
visit the Elchee ; but he did not pay tiiis mark of respect. The 
consequence was, the Elchee wrote to decline the honour of 
waiting uponliim. ' This caused the greatest confusion ; Hajee 
Ibrahim was sent for sen^eral times by the king, and at last 
brought a message, intimating, that if the Elchee would give 
way on this occasion, his majesty would deem it a personal 
favour, and would take care he should never again be placed in 
such a situation. The Hajee aiided his own entreaties, saying, 
“ If you do not go, the indignity put upon this proud Kajir 
chief will be exclusively ascribed to my ail vice.’* Consideration 
for the minister weighed more with the Elchee than 
motives, and he agreed to recall his excuse, stating, that he did 
so at the express desire of the king. 

The Elchee, when he entered the dinner apartment, though 
he must have known his host by the dignified distance at which 
he sat from his guests, nevertheless, choosing to mark the 
absurdity of going to dine with a man with whose person he was 
unacquainted, turned to the raehmandar, and said, “ Which of 
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these Omrahs is Mahomed Hoo^in Khan l)oodakee?” The 
poor mehmandar was so confounded that he could only answer 
by pointing to the personage inquired after, who now advanced 
with an air of offended pride, wlale the whole assembly looked 
astounded. 

Notwithstanding this bad beginning, the party went off very 
well, chiefly owing to the^pleasant manners and information of 
the minister, Riz& Koolee Khan, who exerted himself not a little 
to promote good humour. 

We were not aware, tlH we returned home, of one cause of 
the surprise which the interrogation, addressed to the meh- 
mandar, had ok;casioned. The Elchee, who understood Persian, 
was wholly ignorant of Turkish, and consequently did not know 
that the title of Dood^lkee, which he gave to his host, from 
having heard him so called, was not one of honoflr, but a nick- 
name, signifying Thick-lip,'* which he had received from the 
conformation of that feature, and which was useful in dis- 
tinguishing him from a hundred other Mahomed Hoosein Khans 
belonging to the Turkish tribe of Kajir. 

The king, we were informed, was delighted with this story, and 
used sometime afterward, when our host was standing amongst 
other chiefs near the throne,' to exclaim, “ Which of all these 
Omrahs is Mahomed Hoosein Khan Doodhk^e ?” 

The king passes some hours of eyery day in the seraglio, or 
ladies' apartments. If the character of my little work per- 
mitted, I could here give the rein to my imagination, and create 
scenes, which however unreal might still please and interest 
many of my readers. I could paint Circassians and Georgians 
of surpassing beauty— clothe them in robes and jewels of unpa- 
ralleled splendour — give to some the fond but unavailing regrets 
of but not unforgotten early attachments — and to others the 
pangs of jealousy, and a torturing sense of love changed for 
neglect. I could devise well-planned intrigues, hair-breadth 
escapes, and hint at murders committed, where no eye could 
see, and no tongue could tell the tale of horror ; but all these 
exciting subjects are forbidden me, by a stupid rule I have laid 
down, which compels me, in all that I personally relate, to limit 
myself to flicts. 

From what I have heard of the seraglio of the King of 
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Persia, many form? observed in it are the same as in the outer 
apartments. 

The king, like all good Mahomedans, rises early, as the first 
prayer must be said at dawn of day ; he is aided in his toilet by 
female attendants. After he is dressed he holds a levee, at which 
more than three hundt^ ladies of different ranks are present : 
each, according to her rank or ftivoiir* standing nearer or farther 
from the throne. Two only, 1 am informed, have the privilege 
of being seated— the mother of the hdr-apparent, and the 
daughter of Ibrahim Klian of ShcjesliaP 

There are in the seraglio female ofticjers of every description. 
A Lady of Requests, a Lady of the Ceremonies, and my I^ady 
Chief Constable. One duty of the first is to introduce the young 
strangers to the notice of their lord and sovereign ; the second 
marshals all iti their station, according to their dignity or con- 
sideration ; and the third is armed with an authority which, if 
fame speaks true, is not unfrequeiitly called into action. 

The influence of many of the ladies is very great. The 
mothers of Ihe princes* who are employed in distant provinces 
usually accompany their sons, and contrive, by intrigue, to 
preserve that power which their charms once gave them : almost 
all these pay the king annual visits. 

There are bands s>f singers and dancers, drolls and mimics, 
within the, walls of the J^ner apartments, who contribute 
both to his majesty’s amusement ^nd that of his ladies. 
There are also females who tmfRc in different wares, and 
many of these have the privilege of going out and coming in at 
pleasure. 

The King of Persia can, only, according to law, marry four 
wives : these are selected from considerations of policy, not 
of affection. They are upon a very different footing 
of the other ladies in the seraglio; they have separate esta- 
blishments, and are always objects of attention and respect, 
though seldom perhaps of affection. Bdt real love can hardly 
be imagined to have ever found a d welling amid such scenes as 
have been described ; yet I was told a short but affecting tale, 
with so many circumstances to confinn its truth, that I could 
hardly doubt but the king of kings once knew the of 

this sacred word. / . > ^ 
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A young dancing-girl from Shiraz, named Tootee,* was raised 
from a humble rank to a place in the rpyal seraglio. Tootee, 
who from her profession must in her earliest years have been 
seen by many, is said to have been of an elegant and delicate 
form, with a fine voice, and a face that indicated feeling and 
intelligence. She gained the heart of royal lover, and, 
according to fame, gave Itim all her own in return. While 
she lived, others were neglected; but this fair flower soon 
drooped and died. The grief of the king was excessive, lie 
directed her to be inteiAd near the shrine of the Shah 
Abd-ool-Azeem, which is within five miles of the capital. Ilis 
visits to this shrine liave, since this event, become much more 
frequent* than before ; whether they are from respect to the 
remains of the saint, or from fond regret of his beloverl Tootee, 
cannot be determined ; but he is often observed fo sit upon her 
tomb, in the apparent enjoyment of a melancholy pleasure. 

Notwithstanding the habits of his condition, and the severe 
and cruel acts to which that has often led him, there is naturally 
a kind disposition in the present King of Persia, which has made 
me always regard him as deserving of estimation, and 1 cannot 
but take an interest in all that personally concerns him. 

It is from such feelings, that the short history and fate of 
Tootee have ever interested me. I have be^n gratified to think, 
that the mind of one I desired to ho^d in regard was not so com- 
pletely corrupted and polluted by sensual indulgence and luxuiy, 
as to be a stranger to a passion which, in any shape that ap- 
proaches to purity, softens and* ennobles man, far beyond all other 
sentiments that are associated with his happiness in this world. 

The king leaves his inner apartments at eight o’clock. An 
hour or two before breakfast is ’ passed with his favourite com- 
of whom Mahomed Hoosein Khan Mervee is, as he 
merits to be, the most distinguished, both from his rank and 
superior qualities. 

The breakfast for his majesty is served in gi-eat state, and the 
dishes are of pure gold : this meal is usually at ten in the morn- 
ing, and dinner at eight in the evening. 

• " Tootee,” is the Persian word for a parrot, a bird which is prominent 
in Persian tales for its knowledge and habits of attachment. 
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The trays which contain the royal meals are sealed up by the 
head of the household, an office of great trust ; and while this 
precaution is taken against poison, a physician attends lest the 
royal ap|>etite should be indulged to an excess that might injure 
health. I fear, however, this wise man is not so successful in 
enforcing abstemiousness as he who watched over the renowned 
sovereign of BarratiSSria I 

No person is allowed to eat with the king, but he has generally 
one or two of his youngest sons near him, to whom he gives of 
the dishes which he thinks they like l||Bt ; he also, at times, as a 
mark of great favour, sends victuals dressed for himself to others. 
The Elchoe was often honoured with presents of bread, rice, and 
pillaw. These specimens of culinary art satisfied me, that his 
majesty’s cooks merited all the praises I had heard bestowed on 
them. • 

When the first mission took its departure from Teheran, the 
king was most gracious. We all received fine dresses from his 
majesty : that given to the Elchee was most splendid ; and he 
had besides a handsome horse, and a dagger richly set with 
jewels. There was much anxiety that he should dress in these 
robes ; but though he expressed himself willing to wear any of 
them which oou\d be put over his own clothes, he could not, he 
said, put off any pgirt of his uniform. The king, very good- 
humouredly, alluded to his tenacity in this particular, at our last 
visit : “ You were unjust to your own appearance, Elchee,*’ 
said he ; “ had you put on the cap I sent, you would have looked 
one of the tallest men in Persia.”, 

The leave we took of Hajee Ibralum was marked by some cir- 
cumstances which made it truly affecting. Tliis extraordinary 
man had become very intimate with the Elchee, to whom he 
communicated his anticipation of being soon put to 
king and his ministers,” said he, are Jill anxious to destroy 
me. Your arrival has delayed for a time the execution of their 
designs, but it is only for a short period. I could easily save 
myself ; but Persia would again be plunged in warfare. My 
object,*’ he continued, ‘‘has been to give my country one king; 
I cared not whether he was a Zend or a Kajir, so tliat there was 
an end of internal distraction, I have seen enough of these 
Hlgenes of blood; I will be concerned in no more of them. I 
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hope I have made my peace with God, and shall therefore die 
contented.” 

The Elchee, who had succeeded in effecting an outward re- 
condliation between Hajee Ibrahim and the other ministers, 
Meerz^ Seflfee and Meerzft Riz^ Koolee, took this opportunity 
of beseeching his friend to treat these personages with more 
consideration and respect. lie also earnestly ekhorted him to bear 
with more temper than he did the occasional, fits of ill-humour 
’*^nd violence of the king. 

‘‘ I cannot alter my nature,” said the Hajee ; it is plain and 
downright ; besides, the conduct you recommend would be of, 
no use ; it would only precipitate my fate. The fears of my 
enemies would It^d them to conclude that it covered some deep 
design.” 

This conversation passed tw’o days before our departure ; and 
the day on which it occurred the Tlajee appeared very melancholy. 
The Elchee bad been in the habit of taking great notice of, and 
playing with, the minister’s youngest son, a fine boy of five years 
of age. The child, who was well trained in Ptft’sian* etiquette, 
had rcmaine<l quiet till he saw the Elchee move towards the door ; 
he then ran after him, and in trying to lay hold of his clothes, 
fell on his lace, and burst into tears. The Ilajoe, forgetting all 
forms in parental feeling, ran forward also, ar^d taking his son in 
his arms, said — “ Thou hast a heart, my child ! thou hast a 
heart;* but God,” said he, in a lower tone, to the Elchee, 

has informed him he is soon to lose his father, and taught him 
where to look for a friend.” 

The anticipations of the minister proved ju^ : though his fate 
was delayed for two years, chiefly from the influence of the king’s 
mother, who well knew the value of such a servant as Hajee 
Ibrahim - Her death left the field open to his enemies, who 
tabrfcated every accusation that could work upon either the pride 
or fears of the king, to make him destroy one whom they at 
once dreaded and hated. Their arts were but too successful ; 
and the high and disdainful manner in which this truly great man 
repelled the cliarges brought against him caused his being put to 
a cniel death. His brothers and sons were, according to the 
barbarous usage in Persia, included in his sentence. These, 
* DU dftrec flfl, dil dfi-ree. 
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though residing in different parts of the kingdom, were all seized 
(so well arranged was the plan) on the same day, and the same 
hour. Some were put to death, others lost their eyes ; all their 
property was confiscated. Indeed the plunder of the accumu- 
late wealth of the family who had so long enjoyed power probably 
tended, with other motives, in producing this melancholy termi- 
nation to its fadie ancT fortune. 

It is stated, that though the king endeavours to persuade him- 
self Hajee Ibrahim meant to rebel, and that his throne wa# 
endangered by the existence of this powerful subject, he is often 
^visited with remorse at his own conduct towards him. On oc- 
casions of emergency to the state he has been frequently known 
to reproach his present ministers with the los§ to Persia which 
their arts and jealousies had caused, exclaiming, “Where is 
Hajee Ibrahim ? he alone was lit to give counsel to a monarcli.” 

It may perhaps bo received as a proof of the king’s sentiments 
upon this subject, that, being aware of the affecting scene which 
had taken place with the youngest son of Hajee Ibrahim on the 
Elchee’s leavifig Teheran in 1800, he directed, on his second 
mission to Persia, that the sightless youth, who had enjoyed such 
favour as a child, might meet us on our advance, and receive, as 
he did in the notkte and sympatliy of his early friend, all the 
consolation which ^ould be administered to one in his melancholy 
condition. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Plrogresfl of the Russians — Buonaparte — Second Visit to Tullanea— King 
Abbas Meerzft — Reflections— -Electrifying Machine — Phantasmagoria — 
Ministers of the Persian Court— Mahomed Hoosein Khan Mervee. 

•• 

Ten years had elapsed since my first visit to the court of Persia, 
and many changes had occurred, both in men and measures. The 
Russians, within this short period, had advanced their frontier 
from the north of the Caucasus to tlie banks of the Araxes, a 
space of above four hundred miles. Buonaparte had laid his 
plans for chaining the bear of Russia and the lion of Persia, 
with the design of ^messing them to the his war-chariot, that 
he might drive in triumph over the rich plains of India. His 
name was familiar to numbers in Persia, and some few under- 
stood the character of his power. Among these was my shrewd 
old friend Aga Mahomed C2bsim-W&^^ of Isfahan, who is at 
once a professor, a poet, a philosopher, and a very inquisitive 
politician. “ This Buonaparte,^’ said he to me one morning, 
when I paidi^hirn a visit in his apartment at the college, “ is a 
wonderful man ; he wields empires as if they were clubs. After 
he has settled with Turkey, he will, unless our king shapes his 
policy to his liking, give Persia a knock on the heiid with Russia, 

friend Cftsim-Waift. died about five years after this interview. 
Among other occupations of hl« latter years was that of preparing for himself 
a place of interment in the Cheh^r-B&gh of Isfahan. He built a small but 
handsome mausoleum^ with a tomb in the centre, for the top of which a fine 
marble slab was obtained from Yezd ; and be not only wrote his own epitaph 
on this stone, but had it engraved, and every way finished, with the excep- 
tion of the date of his death. Near the mausoleum he made a fountain and 
flower garden, with bowers and seats ; and a gentleman who saw him a short 
time before he died, tells me this spot became his favourite resort, where he 
delighted to. receive and converse with his friends and disciples. 

Q 
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and then make use of both to overthrow your power" in India. 
Happen what Aga Itfiahom^, ‘^he iaa 

cent fellow, a perfect Faringee Chenghiz Khan.”^ 

1 aiii treading on forbidden ground ; I liave nothing to say to 
politics ; if I had, this chapter might be more amusing. 1 
could tell of French and English schemes for harlequin-changas, 
which were to leave my Persian friends no remains of barbarism 
but their . beards ! of Mahoraedan princes trained to be re- 
formers, of the sudden introduction of the fine arts, and of the 
roving tribes of Tartary and the wild mountaineers of Fars be- 
coming, by the proper use of a few cabalistical phrases, disciplined 
regiments. These, and many similar transformations, were meiint 
to prove that we lived in an age when any instructed or en- 
lightened man might, if furnished with the necessary implements 
of pen, in*k, and paper, effect any given change, on any given 
nation, in a few months. 

This was not the first time that such experiments had been 
tried in Pereia ; for, besides a knowledge of the civil and 
military arts of Piurope, efibrts had been made to teach the 
Seffavean monarchs and their nobles to understand the laws, 
institutions, and ^vernments of the more civilized world. Tlie 
sarcastic and penetrating Oibbon, when speaking of the attempt, 
observes, ‘‘ Chardin says that Pniropean travellers have diffused 
among the Persians sonni^ ideas of the freedom and mildness of 
our governments : they have done them a very ill office.” This 
may be too severe ; but if instruction is of a character *to 
diminish happiness, without fiwthering improvement, he would 
be bold who should call it a blessing. A medicine may be ex- 
cellent in itself, yet, from the peculiar habits and constitution of 
the patient, it may act as a poison. These and many similar 
sentences of wdscloin I have now and then uttered, 
about the projmsed sudden regeneration of the Eastern world, 
but I never could obtain a hearing. My plans of slow and 
almost imperceptible change, which were not confine<i to the 
teaching half a dozen mdividuak, but embraced a whole people 
in their operation, have been ridiculed as proving nothing but 
the sluggishness of my understanding. When I have pleaded 

* Faringee, as has been be&re remarked, iihpUea European, j 
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expeHence, I have been accused giving that name to pre- 
judioe ; my toleration of systems out of my power to alter,' and 
interwoven with every feeling, habit, and enjoyment of the com- 
munities in which they prevail, has been referred to rny narrow 
views; and all my pretensions to discernment and judgment 
have been felled in question because I have persuaded myself, 
and tried to persuade others, *that Asiatics, though tliey are not 
so fair as .we are, though they are of a difterent religion, speak 
a different language, and have neither made the stime advances 
in science nor in civilization, are, notwithstanding these diwul- 
vantages, not altogether destitute of good and great qualities, 
both of head and heart. 

Liable as I am to such accusations, I must cautiously limit 
myself to facts, which I know from observation, or have heard 
from peiwos worthy of credit ; but should my reader detect me 
in the sin of taking a more favourable view of human nature 
than its merits, I shall hope to be forgiven ; wlule I pray that 
the stranger, who visits the land of my nativity, may come to it 
with a mind disposed rather to dwell on its green and fertile 
valleys, than upon its ruggeci rocks and bleak mountains. May 
he find enough of sound and good feeling among its inhabitants 
to make him look with indulgence on their failings and ex- 
cesses. If he quarrels with that luxiny and refinement, which, 
by supplying, multiply the wants men ; if he doubts the 
good of many of the laws and institutions which belong to an 
artificial society, the frame and working's of which the labour of 
a life would not enable him to comprehend, may he contem- 
plate it ill a spirit of humility, which rather leads him to 
question the correctness of his own judgment, than to pro- 
nounce, on a superficial glance, that every thing is wrong, which 
not ^ord with his own habits and feelings. 

When the second missiou reached his court, the King of 
Persia was encamped at his summer-quarters of Sooltaneah, an 
extensive plain, whose elevation gives it a pleasant temperature 
during the hot season. The Elchee was welcomed, on his ap- 
proach to the camp,#by his old friend Nou Roz Khan, whose 
' personal appearance was unchanged by the ten years which had 
intervened since our last meeting. His manner, as usual, was 
cordial and feank ; and he seemed particularly delighted to 
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iii^rat the Elchee of the king's continued fkvour; ‘‘ His 
nmjesty,” said Nou K^an, desires me to say that he will 
be delighted to see you, and bids me assure yoii, that if you 
have met with any obstacles or difficulties on this mlsmon,^ they 
have not been occasioned by him." 

The ceremonies of our approach to court, and of our visit to 
the king, prince, and ministers, w^re escactly the same as on the 
first mission. The king was, if possible, more friendly and 
gracious. Among other proofs of personal fevour, he insisted 
on bestowing a distinguished mark of his regard on the Elchee, 
and the order of the Lion and Sun (the arms of Persia) was 
created for that purpose.! The investiture of this order took 
place on our visit of leave. Dresses of honour were sent for 
the Elchee and his suite. When we came to the tent at the 
entrance into the king’s pavilion, we were met by one of the 
chief ministers, and a fermfin or royal mandate was read, con- 
ferring on the Elchee the title of Khan or Lord, with the rank 
of Sip&h-Silar or General. This ferman was then placed in his 
hat, it b^ing fhe custom for a Persian noble, on receiving any 
honorary title from his king, to wear the patent of creation in 
his cap when he goes to court to return thanks. After we were 
seated, his majesty congratulated the Elchee on his accession of 
milk. “ When you came liere first,” he said, you were a 
Captain ; you are now a General in your own country ; I have 
made you a Khan and Sipah-Silar in mine. At your next visit, 


* This observation alluded to some embarrassments that bad arisen in 
cons(!quence of two British envoys, one from England, and Uie other India, 
meeting at the court of Persia. 

t Nothing can be more curious than the fact of Mahomedan princes creat- 
ing honours of knighthood to confer distinction on Chr58tiaJlte^-^I^le us^ 
commenced with the court of Constantinople, and was followed by {fiat of 
Teheran. The King of Persia created the order of the Sun for General 
Gardannc, the ambassador from Buonaparte. This Order was offered to Sir 
Harford .Tones, envoy from the King of England, but was declined on account 
of the circumstances attending its origin. It was subsequently, pressed upon 
the acceptance of the Elchee, but he deemed it pwjper to follow thp examplo 
of the envoy of the King of England. The King of Persia d^rmino4, how- 
ever, as he said, that his first European foiehd should wear an order of his 
creation, and instituted that of the lion and Sun, which have from 
/ ancient times the arms of Persia* . : 
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yftnch nuMKt be soon, I shall expect you to be a Fermiln- 
Fennl^ee or Baler : but approach neftrer.” . 

The Blehee rose, and went up to. the tlrone, on which the 
king was seated s and his majesty, taking up a diamond-star, 
began to pin it on the Elchee’s coat« It was evidently the 
ihrst time the royal hands had been so employed. The king*’ 
— ^ title by which he often speaks of himself — “ the king,” 
said he, ^^does not understand this kind of business;** and 
he laughed heartily at his own awkwardness. However, he 
would not allow any one to help him, and having at length 
accomplished the task, he again congratulated the Elchee, 
saying, ‘‘ You are now confirmed in my service ; I can show 
no higher favour than this. And that star on your breast will 
convince all the world of the regard in which the king holds you.” 

Nothing was wanting to render this farewell audience kind 
and gpracious. His majesty, on our rising to take leave, expressed 
his hope of seeing the Elchee again, saying, Every second has 
a third and when we were fifty yards from the throne, and 
making our last bow, departing from all usage,* he exclaimed 
in a loud voice, to the Elchee, “ Once more may God preserve 
you,’* The courtiers looked amazed at ^ this deviation from 
established form ; and the prime minister told the Elchee he 
ought to value it &r beyond all the honou^ conferred upon 
him. 

Enough has. been said of the king : it remains to speak of the 
heir«a{^parent. I one day accompanied the Elchee to a review 
of some regular infantry, to which Abbas MeerzS, had invited 
him, and at which his highness commanded in person, an<l put 
the troops through all their mauoBuvres. When this review was 
over, he requested to see the Elchee*8 escort, consisting of a 
sel^t pa^fty of English dragoons, some native cavalry from 
India, ami a brigade <?f horse-artillery. He expressed great 
admiration of the manner in which this small body went through 
their evolutions, and said, with such models he trusted soon to 
have *a fine army. This hope the Elchee’s answer did not 
encourage. Oh a subsequent visit to the prince the topic was 
renewed; and I was somewhat surprised to find the Elchee so 

The nvmber three it deemed fortunate in Persia as elsewhere. 
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little of^a courtier aa to express the same sentiments to a priuce, 
whose ears, it was evident, fiad long been soothed by far different 
langiiage. Abbas Meerzft listened with great patienise, but his 
uneasy feelings were evident. ** Why, from what you state,*’ he 
observed, with much emotion, I shall be an old man before I 
can make any progress with my present plans ; and after all, they 
are likely to come to*^ nothing.” The Elchee said he was bound 
by his regard for his highness to speak the truth. “ I am much 
obliged to you,” answered the prince ; ‘‘ you think, I perceive, 
that the irregular horse of Persia are the best defence of our 
country ; but they can never do what regular troops and cannon 
can.” “ But they can do much that regular troops and cannon 
cannot,” replied the Elchee. “ That is true,” said the prince ; 
and l*ere ended the conversation. Neither party seemed con- 
vinced ; Abbas Meerzfi continuing firm in his resolution to 
follow up his plans of improvement, and the Elchee appearing 
equally satisfied that these plans were nowise suited either to 
the present condition of Persia or the character of its people. 

Abbas* Meet'Zfi was, at this time, a young prince of engaging 
manners, handsome in person, and gifted with quickness and 
discernment. Owing to his intercourse with Europeans, he had 
thrown off many of those habits of state and ceremony which are 
so punctiliou^»ly oliserved by persons of high rank in Persia. He 
was now exercising his battalions, and he rode along the lines with- 
out an attendant. After the review, seeing the Elchee’s curricle 
w'ith a pair of fine Arab horses, he desire<l to have a drive. It 
was the first carriage of the kind.he had evejr been in, and he was 
quite delighted. As the horses trotted along the road to 
Teheran, he ordered his attendants to return. “ Go,” said he, 
laughing, “ and tell my father 1 am on my way to his capital 
with the Elchee.” __ 

The curricle which had so delighted yie prince was afterwarxls 
given to the king, who was equally pleased with it ; and still 
more with the rapid movements and quick firing of two pieces of 
horse-artillery, which were presented to him. These,” h6' said, 
will destroy all my enemies.” The Elchee stated ihat what 
he had brrmght were only models, which the ingenuity of his 
majesty’s subjects would soon copy ; and suggested that it would 
be necessary to make roads for wheel carriages;^ And^r^ds, he 
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added, if generally introtiuced, wouldr be found alike useful for 
pleasure, for commerce, and for war.* ^ 

The wisdom which prompted this ad vide was lauded to the 
skies. Roads were admitted to be a great and obvious improve- 
ment, at once ornamental and profitable to Persia. Plans for 
making and keeping them in repair were required and furnished. 
The royal mandate, the Elchee w^as told, slftmld be issued imme- 
diately : and he was much pleased at the thought of having given 
rise to a measure so good, and which he considered as pre|iaring 
the way for the permanent improvement of the country. ^ But, 
aware of the difficultiea likely to obstruct the plan, he begge<l 
the minister of finance, Ameen-ood-Douleh, to confine the first 
attempt to the communication between Sooltaneah, Teheran, and 
Tebreez ; and advised that the results of this experiment should 
determine the further prosecution of the scheme. . 

The minister of finance, who was as remarkable for his plain 
manners as for his plain sense, acknowledged the justice of this 
suggestion. ^ But you know Persia,’* was his concluding signi- 
ficant remark ; which sufficiently informed the Elchec* that his 
project of road-making, however easy of execution, from the 
nature of the country and climate, would share the fate of other 
schemes, which it was then the fashion at the court of Persia 
to adopt, commence, and abandon. These highways require*! 
labour; which labour, political economists would have told the 
king, must be paid for by money, by provisions, or by the re- 
mission of other exactions. But this information would have 
been of little benefit, for I nev<jr knew a man, who, with all his 
good qualities, would listen with so little patience to political 
economists, as the king of kings, Fatteh Ali Sliah ; for that 
monarch, besides the habits and prejudices of his condition, has 
personally ^n insurmountable objection to all measures which 
include disbursement. ^ 

Time may do much with my Persian friends, but we must not 
expect to hurry that tardy-paced worker of miracles. We may 
^ inspire a few with that thirst for real glory, which desires to 
reate, not to destroy ; others may be instructed in science ; but 
even in those whom we may elevate above their countrymen, 
ed:rly habits and national prejudices will still be too strong for 
us. Their i^eeches and their writings may exhibit enlightened 
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miiids ; but their aotions will fbllow their established usages and 
ordinary habits ; axi^ their Conduct will too often be what it was 
formerly. Like thei* lady-cat in the fttble, they will be apt to 
spring from the board we have spread for them^ whenever a 
mouse shows itself. 

When the first mission was at Teheran, we found a chief 
there, called Ali Mahomed Khan, who had beeen compelled, by 
some political revolutions, to quit Cabool, and take refuge in 
Persia. He was a man of rank, and had been received and 
treatqH with hospitality and distinction by the king, who signified 
to the Elchee his wish, that he should take this nobleman to 
India, whither he was desirous of going. Tliis request was the 
more readily complied with, as the Elehea had found Ali Ma- 
homed H pleasant, and apparently a sensible man. I became very 
intimate with him ; and when we arrived at Calcutta, I took 
great pleasure in showing him that splendid capital of the British 
dominions in the East. I pointed out the crowded slupping in 
its noble river ; the elegant streets thronged with carriages ; the 
newly-ei^ted'palac^ of its ruler; its college; the magnificent 
abod^ of public officers and wealthy merchants ; all, in short, 
that could impress him with an idea of the happy results of 
civilization. 

Seeing my friepd quite delighted with the contemplation of 
this rich scene, I asked him, with some exultation, what he 
thought of it ? “A wonderful place to plunder I was his 
reply ; and his eyes glistened as he made it, with anticipated 
enjoyment. 

I I mentioned this anecdote to my Christian friend, Khojah 
/Arratoon, our treasurer. Ay, ay,’^ said the old man, ‘‘ nature 
will come out. What you have related verifies our Armenian 
proverb : they were preaching the Gospel over the licmd of a wolf 
Stop !’ said he ; ‘ I see a flock of sh^p passing.* ** 

I do not mean, in what 1 have here said, to condemn national 
efforts to spread knowledge, nor to deny that such emleavours 
may in due season produce happy efiPeots ; but such results will 
be retarded, not accelerated, by all attempts at rapid and prema- 
ture changes. In endeavouring to effect these, we amoften a3 
absurd in our admiration of individuals, to’ wheap^^a. of our 
♦ “Ajebjahceberieecliappaur Utsmlly, a w<»der/Ulpii!|jSje4^ 
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Wn &vourite lights have been imj^rted, as in our condemnation 
of those whom we conceive to remain in* their primitive dark* 
ness. We altogether fbrget that it is from the general condition 
of the country that the character of the population is chieiiy 
formed. Her^itary and undisputed succession to the throne, 
though it may not diminish the frequency of foreign wars, nor 
present the shedding of human blood, gives an internal lecurity, 
which leads to the introduction of a system that enables such a 
state to have efficient and permanent civil and military establish- 
ments ; and it also gives, to a great proportion of its subjects, a 
valuable leisure to pursue science and literature, which gradually 
lead to further improvements in society. But in countries like 
Persia all government is personal ; institutions and establish- 
ments rise and fall with the caprice of a sovereign ; and sup- 
posing him steady in his objects, still the probability is, that 
they prosper and* die with their founder ; and while their basis 
is so unstable, and their duration so uncertain, they cannot be 
permanently efficient or useful. 

Bevolutions of such a nature as we desire will work themselves 
into form, when time changes men’s sentiment, and ripens a 
nation for them ; but we too often, in the foolish pride of our 
knowledge, rush towards the end, with little or no consideration 
about the means. In our precocious plans, •we cast the blame 
from that on which it ought to rest, upon those we desire to 
reform. Because men continue, like their ancestors, to live 
under an arbitrary monarch, and have not the precise qualities 
upon which we value ourselves, we hasten to the conclusion that 
they are slaves and barbarians, whom the force of* habit and 
prejudice alone saves>from being as miserable as they are de- 
gpraded. Viewing them in this light, we waste a pity upon them 
which thef neither value nor understand ; nor has it, if we 
analyze itsgr6unds, any just foundation. Thougj^ unacquainted 
with political freedom, though superficial in science, and un- 
learned in Greek or Latin, they are not without defences against 
injustice or despotism ; and the very condition of their society 
gives tliem, on *all points affecting themselves, their families, or 
friends, an intuitive quickness and clearness of perception, which 
appeaip wondediil to men^ rendered dull, as it were, by civiliza- 
tion. Neither are such nations deficient in those arts, which are 
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subservient to the subsistence, and promote the enjoyments of 
man ; and they are pckrhaps more alive than we improved beings 
to those passions wheAce so much of our happiness and misery 
flow. 

I have travelled much, but have found little difference in the 
aggregate of human felicity. My pride and patriotism have 
often b<^n flattered by the complaiifts and comparisons of tlie 
discontented hut I haye never met any considerable number of 
a tribe or nation, who would have exchanged their condition for 
that of any other people upon tlie earth. When I have suc- 
ceeded, as 1 often didj in raising admiration and envy, by dwell- 
ing upon the advantages of the British government, I have 
invariably found that these feelings vanished, when I exj)laiiie(l 
more specifically the sacrifices of personal liberty, the restraints 
of the Jaw, and tlie burden of taxation^ by which these advantages 
i^re purchased. It was the old story of the Arab nurse, who 
i could not endure England because tliere were no date trees ; and 
the King of Persia, who, though feeling all the insecurity of his 
own crown, could not for a moment tolerate the thoughts of 
we<iring that of England, whicli would have reduced him to 
only one wife ! 

Such observations should have made me humble ; but they 
did not. I continued to value myself on my superiority ; and 
when in Persia, was as eager as any of our party to pamde my 
knowledge, particularly in scien(*,e (which, by-the-bye, was my 
weak point), and to enjoy the wonder which its display produced. 

One of the chief means of astonishing our Persian friends, on 
the first mission, was an electrifying machine, with the effects of 
which we surprised and alarmed all, from majesty itself to the 
lowest peasant. 

When it was exhibiting at Shiraz, for the gratification of 
CherAgh Ali Khan, who had come to pqjr the Elchee a visit, this* 
formal minist* expressed himself satisfied with the sparks he 
saw elicited, and the slight shocks which were given to others- 
He declined receiving one himself, though he expressed a convic- 
tion that he was above being startled, like thew^ upon whom he 
had seen the experiment tried. This great Imving very 

condescendingly taken a walk into the gardeja tO give bia attend- 
ants an opportunity of seeing the e^ecteof 
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returned wMle they were encircling the operator (our doctor) 
bolding each other's hands in dxpectf^oii of the shock. It 
is, in Persia, deemed very indecorous fo» any one to have his 
back turned when a man of rank enters the apartment ; but for 
domestics to behave in this manner is an almost inexpiable offencie. 
The good people of whom I speak were, however, in too breatli- 
less a state of expectation to observe the Approach of their lord, 
who, enraged by this apparent rudeness, seized, with a most 
indignant air, the shoulder of one of them, to take him to task. 
At this moment, whether by accident or design has never yet 
l>een discovered, the shock was given. Each quitted the hold of 
ills neighbour, and started back ; while Cheragh Ali Khan, who 
felt it the more from its being unexpected, staggered against the 
wall, and looked the very picture of terror. 

The Elchee, who had entered the room with him, could not 
repress his mirth. This was the signal for all ; and even the 
lowest of the domestics went away tittering at what had befallen 
their magnificent master, .who, after a short pause, during which 
dignity had a struggle with good sense, allowed the latter to gain 
the victory, and laughed like others at what had occurred. 

At Isfahan all were delighted with the electric machine, except 
one renowned doctor and lecturer of the college, w ho, envious of 
the popularity gained by this display of our superior science, 
contended publicly, that the effects produced were moral, not 
physical — that it was the mummery we practised, and the state 
of nervous agitation we excited, which produced an ideal shock : 
but he expressed his conviction, that a man of true firmness of 
mind would stand unmoved by all we could produce out of our 
glass bottle, Jis he scoffingly termed our machine. He was invited 
to the experiment, and declared his readiness to attend at the 
next visit the Begler-Beg paid the Elchee. 

The day appointed soon arrived. The Begler-Beg came with 
a numerous retinue, and amongst others the doctor, whom we 
used to call Red Stockings,’' from his usually wearing scarlet 
hose. He was, we found, notwithstanding his learning and re- 
puted science, oflen made an object of mirtli in the circles of the 
great and wealthy at Isfahan, to whom he furnished constant 
matter of amus^ent, from the pertinacity with which he main- 
tained his dogmas. He had nearly, we were told, lost his life 
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the year before, by marching up to a Ihige buek-antelope, which 
was knotrn to be vioi<|ia, but%hieh^ according to the theory of 
the pbilosopher, was toibe overawed by the erect dignity of mao, 
provided ha was fearlessly approached. The conse<|uenoe of this 
experiment was differmit from what the theorist expected. The 
wild animal very unceremoniously butted the doctor into a deep 
dry ditch in the field a^ere he was grazing, and the learned man 
was confined to his bed nearly three months, during which, he 
had ample time to consider the causes of this unlooked-for event. 

Though the above and sknilar instances might afibrd reason 
for concluding, that Red Stockings, with all his philosophy, was 
not overwise, 1 discovered that he maintained his ground in the 
first society^ by means common in Persia as in other countries* 
He was, in fact, a little of the fool,* and not too much of the 
honest.” TWs impression of his character, combined with his 
presumption, made us less scrupulous in our preparations to ren> 
der him , an example for all who might hereafter doubt the effects 
of our boasted electricity; and ind^ our Persian visitors seemed 
anxious that the* effect should be such as to satisfy the man who 
had dared us to the trial, tliat it was physical, not moral. 

The philosopher, notwithstanding various warnings, came 
boldly up, took hold of the chain with both hands, planted his 
feet firmly, shut his teeth, and evidently called forth all his 
resolution to resist the shock. It was ^ven ; and poor Red 
Stockings dropt on the floor as if he had been shot. There was a 
momentary alarm ; but on his almost instant recovery, and the 
Elchee explaining that the effect Had been increased by the deter- 
mination to resist it, all gave way to one burst of laughter* The 
good-natured philosopher took no offence. He muttered some- 
thing about the re-action of the feelings after being over- 
strained, but admitted there was more in the glass-lsottle than 
he had anticipated. 

As the Persians had become acquainted with electrical ma- 
chines, by their increased intercourse with Europeans, the Elchee, 
when on his second mission, did not choose again to trust to one 
of them for the entertainment of his friends. He purchased, 
therefore, for this purpose, a large and excellent phantasmagoria, 

* ** Poco di motto,** is deemed by the Italians an essential quality in a great 
man’s companion. 
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which VfM furnished with numerous glasses; on these were 
painted spectres, with slopes mon^rous Ueyond what the poet’s 
fancy ever bodied forth* 

With our phantasmagoria, old and young, rich and poor, weie 
in raptures. The prince at Shiraz was the first person of royal 
blood to whom it was exhibited, and he declared his wonder and 
delight at this extraordltiar|;T invention. Persons were instructed 
to exhibit it to his ladies, who, we learned, were enchanted with 
its effects; and his mother,* an able princess, who had long 
exercised supreme authority over him ahd the province of Fars, 
declaring herself gratified beyond measure at the wonders she 
had seen. 

What rendered the phantasmagoria more attractive, was the 
ingenuity and talent of a young man from India, f who had 
charge of it. Besides being an adept in exhibiting it, he made 
frames, and painted, as occasion required, the glass he placed in 
them, with all kinds of Persian figures ; and part of the story 
told in the day was sometimes exhibited at the Elchee’s evening 
entertainments, which were often attended by dlgnifie<J persons, 
who had before withheld their presence from regard to punctilious 
ceremony, but could not resist their curiosity. Thus our phan- 
tasmagoria became an important implement of diplomacy. 

The Prince of Peraia was anxious to possc^ this treasure, but 
as- its fame had preceded the mission, it was not judged politic 
to disappoint the excited expectations of majesty ; our magical 
box therefore accompanied us, and produced equal effects at the 
great court asembled at Sooltaqeah, as it had at that of Shiraz. 

The Eichee took, particular pleasure, in the astonishment pro- 
duced by , his phantasmagoria. 1 one day suggested that wise 
and grave men, fiUing high stations, might expose themsel ves to 
ridicule fro^n being amused by such trifles, and employing them 
as means of amusing and gratifying others. His quick reply 
was, ‘‘ The man who is always wise, is a fool ! and he, above all 
others, is most foolish, who, entrenched in forms and observances, 
neglects to use every honest means with which human nature 
supplies him, tp promote fair and honourable objects. Besides,” 

* This remarkable lady, who for a long period might be said to govern 
Fan, ^ed three yean ago of the cholera. 

t Mr. Suudt, an Anglo-Indian. 
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lie added, this almuses me, as much as aoy ^wh»up child in 
Persia, and it is fipom^my keSn-sighted guests observing that my 
enjoyment is real, that they are so much delighted. Were I to 
parade my superiority, by denying myself this, and other grati- 
fications, which may be deemed trifling by men of measured 
manners, they would als<) be reserved and dignified, and we 
should become a grou^ of those formalists, whom our great phi- 
losopher* has described, as always using shifts and perspectives, to 
make superficies seem body tlmt hath depth and bulk.'* 

After this answer, in^hich Chose that know him as well as I 
do will discover that the Elchee had succeeded in persuading 
himself, that his natural love of amusement was a valuable 
diplomatic quality ; I, as a true follower of a mission, found it 
necessary to acquiesce in his reasoning, and must, therefore, 
recommend phantiismagorias, orsomething similar, as of essential 
Importance to the success of all future embassies to Persia ! 

I found, on this second mission, that the duties of Ilajee 
Ibrahim had, at his death, been divided amongst several ministers. 
My old friend? Ilajee Mahomed Hoosein, who had been so kind 
to ns on the first mission, when he was Begler-Beg of Isfahan, 
was now, under the title of Ameen-ood-Doiileh,f at the head of 
tlie finance and revenue department. He had risen from a low 
origin, that of a small shopkeeper in Isfahan. The Persians, 
who delight in the wonderful, spoke of his riches as immense, 
and they referred the origin of that wealth (which enabled him- 
to preserve the favour of the king, by satisfying his cupidity) to 
his having obtained part of tlie ^oyal treasure, which was lost at 
Isfahan by Jaffier Khan Zend, wlien he fled, in the year 1785, 
in such confusion from that city, that not only his baggage and 
treasures, but the ensigns of royalty, were plundered by its 
inhabitants. 

This account may have some foundation, but inquiry and ' 
observation satisfied me, that the wealth of this sensible minister 
arises out of those more honourable sources which his industry 
and good management have created. Suffice it, as a proof of 
this fact, to state, that every province under him is prosperous ; 


♦ Bacon. 

t This title means, the security of the state. 
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aad the city of Isfahan has more than double its inhabitants, 
and quadrupled its manufacture of trich si^ and brocade, during 
the twenty years that he has been its governor. 

Ilajee Mahomed Hoosein*** is a man of great simplicity of 
manners, and neither has, nor pretends to, any -of tliat wit, or 
brilliancy in conversation, for which many of the Persians are 
so distinguished. He is ijither dull in company, and appears 
what he really is, a plain man of business. A friend of mine one 
day breakfasting with him, was surprisetl- to hear him say to a 
poor man, who brought a pair of slippers to sell, Sit down my 
honest friend, and take your breakfast ; we will bargain about 
the slippers afterwards.” 

This admission of inferiors to. their society at meals is not, 
however, uncommon with men of rank in Persia. It arises out 
of a sense of the sacred duties of hospitality, and out of parade, 
if they have not the reality of that humility so strongly 
inculcated in the Koran. Besides, their character and condition 
often disposes them to relax with those beneath them, and even 
with menial servants, whom they admit to a faimliarity which at 
first view appears contradictory to those impressions we have of 
their haughty character. I was one day almost reproached by 
Aga Meer, on account of the difference which he observed in our 
behaviour to those of our countrymen, who were below us 
in condition. ‘‘You speak of your considefation for inferiors,” 
said he to me, “ but you keep them at a much grater distance 
than we do. Is this your boasted freedom ?” I told him that it 
was exactly our boasted freedom, which compelled us to the 
conduct we observed. “ You are so classified in Persia,” said I, 
“ that you can descend from your condition as you like ; a man 
below you will never presume on your familiarity so far as 
to think hi,pself, for a moment, on the same level with tJiose, who 
are so entirely distinct from his class in the community. In 
England we are all equal in the eye of the law, the rights 
of every man are the same ; the differences which exist are 
merely those of fortuue, which place us in the relation of master 
and servant ; but where there is no otlier distinction, we are 
obliged to preserve that wdth care, or all forms and respects 
would soon be lost.” 

* This minister died three years ago. 
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. Tbe good I^eepl admitted that might be 9ome truth in 
wjiat I stated. Bu^ yours is a strange country/' he sM j I 
shaJil never quite understand its ways and usages/' 

Meerz& Sheffee,* wtio styles himself Premier, may be called 
the minister of the court ; ' he is a veteran in all its arts, intrigues, 
and corruptions. Good-humoured, quick, and flexible, he has 
managed to steer histcroojk^ course through a long life, and 
still retains his head and his eyes, though both have, no doubt, 
been often in danger. The king is attached to him, as an old 
servant of the family. 

Riza Koolee is also an old servant of the Kajir princes. He 
is a man of talent ; his manners are peculiarly pleasing, and he 
is one of the most eloquent persons I have heard in Persia. I 
had not the same opportunity of becoming intimately acquainted 
with this minister, as with others ; but, if common report is to 
be believed, lie has few superiors in good sense or good feeling. 
He has evinced none of that precocious ambition which is so 
common with his countrymen. He is reputed to be a modest as 
well as a deserving man, and the favour and fortune he has 
attained have not been acquir^ by means which could make him 
enemies. By not pressing into the front rank, he lias long com- 
bined safety with advancement.t 

These are the principal ministers of the king; but MeerzSi 
Boo»^org, who has long presided, under the title of K^im Mekto, 
over the councils of the heir-apparent, may be said to have much 
more influence than any of them in the political department, 
lie has greater experience, and understands the ftireign interests 
of his country, better than an^ oibher minister ; and joins to an 
equal temper, a thorough knowledge of the , nature of his own 
situation, and the ciiaracters of those it is his duty to serve and 
obey. He amused me one day, by telling me the ru^c by which 
he had hitherto escaped, and trusted he shouldicontinue to escape, 
the common fate of Persian minister^. “ I never," said he, 
“ accumulate money or property ; I have a. small inheritance in 
land, which has been in my family for centuries ; this cannot, in 

* This minister is dead since the journal was written from which this is 
taken. 

t Since tliis journal was written he fell into disgrace tad died, after being 
some time minister to the Prince Begent of Pars. 
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ais^ordance with usage, be confiscated : and as to every thing 
else, I spend it as I get it. This |ainciplct is known ; and the 
king,” he added, << often laughs, and says, \l should not gain one 
piastre by the death and plunder of that extravagant fellow, 
Meersfl Boozoorg/ *** 

I must not forget in this place to mention Meerz^ Abd-ool- 
Wahh&b, who has long bee^j, and still continues, the Moonshee- 
ool-Memalik, or chief letter-writer of the state ; and well he 
merits his eminence. I recognised his talent for the sublime, 
from the diflfTculty I had in discovering his meaning, amidst the 
clouds of tropes and metaphors with which it is always enveloped. 
That, however, is the taste of bis country ; and the mammust have 
merit, who stands acknowledgeci to be the first in an art, in which 
all Persians of liberal edueation strive to excel. His character, 
in other respects, is that of a very sensible and respectable man ; 
though an old Moolldh, a friend of mind, shook his head when I 
praised him, and whispered, All you say may be true, but he 
is an inveterate Soofee.” 

Among the acq.uaintance>s I formed at this second visit, there 
was none that interested me in any degree so much as Mahomed 
Hoosein Khan of Merv, from whom I heard a siiort but affecting 
account of the vicissitudes of his eventful life. The facts he 
narrated exhibit so much of Asiatic character in its best and 
worst lights, that they must 1^ acceptable !o the reader. Of 
their correctness there can be np doubt, being alike confirmed 
by the internal evidence of their truth, the corroborating state- 
ments of contelfeporaries, and the high character of the narrator 
of his own extraordinary adventures. 

The city of Merv,*]' during the reign of the Seffavean 
monarchs, was considered the most important frontier post of 
Persia ; aq^Jn the reign of T^roasp the second, its defence was 
intrusted to the valour of a branch of the tribe of Kajir. As 
the strength of the nation decayed, the chiefs of this tribe were 
left, almost unsupported, to resist the attacks of the Tartar tribes 
on the Oxus, who made annual inroads upon them. They receive<i 
for some years casual aW from the Afghans of Cabool ; but that 

• Tills old and able minister died lately of the cholera. 

t Merv is the ancient Antiochia Margiana. It was founded by Alexander 
and became the capital of one of his successorsi Antiochus Nicator.^ 
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government also fell into confusion ; and Byr&m Ali Khan, the 
&ther of Mahomed tHoosein, had for several years to contend 
against tliat extraordinary bigot, Beggee Jfin,* who had, by an 
union of fanaticism and wisdom, consolidated the divided tribes 
of this part of Tartar}^ into one government, of which Bokhara 
was the capital. 

The actions of ByrAm AG, though given on the most authentic 
records^ appear more like a romance than a history. Suffice it 
here to say, he closed, on the banks of the Oxus, a life marked 
by the most gallant achievements, leaving his son the city and 
walls of Merv (for all its fields were desolate), and the name and 
example of a father almost worshipped by his soldiers, and as 
much praised when dead, as dreaded while living, by the enemies 
of his country. 

Mahomed Hoosein Khan, though quite a youth, defended what 
remained of his inheritance with an unsubdued spirit ; which 
obtained from every one an acknowledgment, that the son was 
worthy of Iiis renowned sire. But all his struggles were lui- 
availitig,. against the overwhelming numbers of the Oosbegs, who 
at last reduced the city to such a state of famine and distress, 
that its inhabitants insisted upon their chief surrendering to a 
power which it was liopeless any longer to oppose. He was 
carried with all his family to Bokhara. I shall give .the remainder 
of his story in bis \iwn words, as nearly as they can be recollected 
from Jbjb plain but minute relation. 

‘‘ Beggee Jan was anxious I should adopt his creed, that of a 
Soofee, and afeandon what, he deemed the errojfc of tlie Shekh 
faith. Circumstances compelled me so far to conform, that he 
expected my conversion, and for some time treated me and my 
family with respect, and even kindness. 

During a period of some years, having no other employment, 
1 applied myself to literature, and read all the histories I could 
find. I should have continued to spd^id a contented, if not a 
happy life, in such pursuits, had this tranquillity not been 
interrupted by the flight of my nephew, Bakir Khan, to the 
king of Persia. I was considered as the contriver of his escape, 

For an account of this remarkable ruler, see History of Persia, vol. ii. 
P* 2^3* ^ 
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and from that momeut was look^ upqn as an enemy of 
Beggee J&n* 

‘‘ Being aware of the suspicions he entertained, T one day 
addressed liim in op^n court. I reminded him of his having 
sworn to treat me and mine with kindness, and of the peculiar 
obligations which an oath should impose^ upon'" a man of his 
sanctity. I bade him dismiss his suspicions, and act as he had 
hitherto done ; or confirm tliem by an examination of facts, and 
to treat me as a criminal if he found that I had in any way acted 
contrary to my word, or to that honour which belonged to me 
as the chief of a tribe, and a native of Merv, whose inhabitants 
had ever been celebrated for strict regtird to their pledged faith. 

Seeing the manly openness of this address had an effect upon 
his nobles and attendants, the old hypocrite arose from his seat, 
came forward, and kissed my forehead, while he tliahked me for 
speakifig to him as I had done, and promised to dismiss from 
his mind every suspicion regarding me. He was, however, most 
insincere, and had no wish but to destroy me. 

‘‘ It would be tiresome,’’ said Mahomed Hoosein, ‘‘ to repeat 
all the artifices Beggee J^ii used, to. enable him to effect this 
object without loss of character. Finding, however, that I was 
on piy guard, and that I pursued a Hue of conduct which gave 
him no hopes of entangling me in his toils, Jiie determined to 
seize and put me to death. It was long before I could bring 
myself to think that a person of his wary character wouliAave 
recourse to unjustifiable violence ; nor was it until his gwrds 
had surrounded my house, and'W’ere bursting open the gates, 
that I could believe he would proceed to such extremities. My 
followers, when this occurred, entreated leave to resist the attack.* 
‘ Let us at least die in warm blood,’ they said. T forbade them 
to stir, adding, that it was perhaps only my life he sought, and 
niy family and friends might be spared. At this moment the 
voice of Beggee J^n was heard, exclaiming, ‘ Bring me the 
head of Mahomed Hoosein Khan.’ Satisfied of his object, I gave 
way to the earnest entreaties of all around me, and fled through 
a small back gate of the house, accompanied only by my nephew, 
Ibrahim Beg. I took this step, not so much from the hope of 
saving my own life, as that my escape would prevent further 
outrage to my family. It had the desired effect ; for on it»bei|ig 
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stated thali I vfB» gope, and jet strict search confirmixig the asser- 
tion, the troops were withdrawn, and sent with others in pursuit 
of one against whom* their sovereign had now become perfectly 
furious. 

‘‘ The detail of my journeys and suiferings, from the hour of 
my escape, till I found refuge in Persia, would fill volumes. I 
shall make it as short as possible ; for though I dwell on some 
parts of the scene with pleasing recollections, there are others 
Vhich I cannot think of without horror. However, God’s will 
be done ; let his glorious name be praised for all he does ; it is 
not for blind mortals to complain.” After these pious ejacula- 
tions the Khan proceeded with his narration. 

I had only three friends in the town on whom I could depend. 

1 proceeded to the door of one, but he was asleep, and I durst 
not make the noise necessary to awake him. When I came to 
the house of the second, I learnt that Beggee J2n had sent for 
him ; and the third, I was infonned by his domestics, having heard 
of my shuatiop, had hastened to the scene, in the expectation of 
contributing to my escape. 

“Hopeless and wearied, I wandered all that night about the 
streets of Bokhara, and a hundred times heard it proclaimed that 
ten thousand pieces of gold should be the reward of him n'ho 
brought me to Beggee J2n. 

“ It was towards morning when I went out of the gate of the 
city, accompanied only by iny nephew. We concealed ourselves 
in a com field till the evening, and then, though worn out with 
hunger, anxiety, and fatigue, wC took the road leading toSheher- 
Sebz.* I was bare-footed, and unaccustomed to walk ; but my 
situation gave me a power of exertion beyond what I could have 
believed ; and after a most distressing and dangerous journey 
we arrived at that city, the ruler of which, Niy2z AH, moved^ 
by the account of my suiferings, trea..ed me with kindness and 
distinction. 

“ I remained six months at Sheher-Sebz, with a heart painfully 
anxious for my family ; but knowing that I was pursued by the 
rancorous hatred of Beggee J^n, and being satisfied tliat though 

* 3hehcr-Sebz means the Verdant City, a name given by Timoor to tbe 
ancient city of Kesh, which was the place of his birth. It lies sfeont 13^ 
n^Ues 'direct east of Bokhara. 
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Kiydx Ali had not the means to de^nd m^, he would never be 
so base as to give me up, I chose to relieve him from the embar* 
rassment my presence created. When I intimated my intention 
to leave him, he expressed much regret, as he feared that my 
powerfbl enemy might succeed in seizing me. He suggested, as 
the best chance of escape, that I should go to Nari^tta Beg, 
the Prince of Ourat Teppah; which I accordingly did. * 

<< SAn after my departure, Bcggee J^ln attack^ Sheher-Sebz, 
and demanded that I should be given up ; but the generous 
Niy&z Ali concealed my having left him, till he heard of ray 
safe arrival at Ourat Teppah, when he announced my flight, and 
the attack of his city was abandoned. 

• ‘‘ After remaining some months at Ourat Teppah, I desired 
to leave it, but the prince would not consent, until he heard that 
my enemy was secretly employing agents to murder his guest. 
His knowledge of the devotion of the Oosbegs to their sovereign 
made him have the most serious fears for my life and his own 
honour, if I continued within reach of these assjissins. To save 
both, he had recourse to an extraordinary expedient. 

‘‘ He took my nephew and me with him on one of his hunting 
parties, and privately asked me in what direction I wished to 
proceed. I told him I desired to visit the court of Zem^n ShAh. 
He immediately (without informing any one)> placed us in two 
large trunks, which were put on camels and sent away as mer- 
chandise on the road towards Thibet.* 

After we were beyond the reach of Beggee J&n we visited 
many towns in Tartary ; but on our arrival at Thibet, I learnt 
that AbdAlia Khan, governor of Cashmere, had. rebelled, and 
the country was consequently in a state of confusion. I was 
therefore compelled to take the road of Bedekshan, and the 
mountains of SiyAh Pooh.f dressed as a Fakeer ; and under this 
disgfuise I arrived safe at Cabool, after having encountered a 
thousand distresses and dangers. 

When I arrived at this city I did not deem it prudent to 
reveal myself. ZemAn Shfth and his vizief were gone to Herat, 
and Fatteh Ali Shah, king of^ Persia, was at Meshed. I con- 

♦ Hdjee Mahomed Hoosein Khan has written an account of thif extra- 
ordinary journey, and of the countries he passed through. 

t For an account of this remarkable people, see Elphinstone’s Cabool. 1 
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tinued a poor wandepng mendicant for some time in Cabool. I 
oftea saw noblemen of high rank, with whom I was well ac- 
quainted, without thcnr having the slightest recollection of their 
former friend. At this period I had almost died from want of 
food; and my distresses were increased by my nephew being 
afflicted with worms in his feet, which disabled him from 

t 

walking. I had to support him along from place to place, when 
I was myself sinking with hunger and fatigue. I one dljr went 
to the house of an old friend to ask relief, but ha was not at 
home. His servants directeil me to the caravanserai of Aga 
Mahomed of Koom. I went thither, and stopped near the room 
in which was lodged Ilajee Hooseiii Abeer, a merchant whom 1 
had formerly employed and favoured. I stayed there some time, 
till, mistaking me for a beggar, be bade me go away, saying he 
had nothing^to give me. I thought he recognized, but would 
not acknowledge me in my distress, and I went aw^ay with a 
heavy but proud heart from the door of a man whom, I imme- 
diately afterwards found, was at the very time disbursing large 
sums on agents, whom he had sent in different directions to 
ascertain my fate, in order to contribute to my relief. 

“ Having seated myself at some distance from the caravanserai, 
a native of Meshed passed, who had long been in my service. 
He no sooner cast Jiis eyes upon me, than he recognized his old 
master in spite of ray disguise, and threw himself at my feet. 
The moment he arose, ho hastened to the room of Hajee Hoosein 
Abeer, who instantly returned with him ; and after thanking 
God for this accidental discovery of one to whom he owed such 
benefts, he begged me to accompany him to his apartment. 
From that moment my sufferings were at an end. 1 was pro- 
vided with clothes, horses, and every thing that I "required, and 
proceeded towards Candahar in the character of a merchant ; 
having strictly enjoined those wlio knew me, not to disclose my 
name or rank. 

“ I thought at first of waiting at Candahar till ZemHn Shah 
reached that city, and of trying what could be effected through 
his aid. I heard, however, that he had proceeded from Herat 
to Cabool, by the upper road, through the country of the 
Hazarrah. 

As I observed, from the way in which affairs were conducted 
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that the government of this prince had no, stability, I resolved 
on proceeding to the court of Teheran ; but not wishing to give 
the court of Cabool any just ground of offence, I wrote to the 
vizier WefXl-dilr Khan, and gave him a particular account of all 
that had befallen me from the time of my escape from Bokhara* 
till that moment. Zeman Shah commanded his minister to 
desire me 40 stay at Candahar until his arrival. But I learnt 
the disposition of the court by the first two words of the vizier’s 
answer : these were, ‘‘Hookm-e-alee,*’ or (it is) the high com- 
mand ; a style of address suited only to an inferior. The 
instant I read this, expression I determined to leave a country 
where my reduced condition made men presume to treat me with 
such arrogance. 

“ When preparing to quit Candahar, the road was shut by the 
advance of the prince Mahmood, who took the citj , and I was 
plundered of all I had brought from Cabool, as were also the 
merchants with whom I associated. I remained at that city a 
short time after this event ; but seeing nothing in^.the character 
of Mahmood that gave me confidence, I did not discoveif myself 
to him, but set out as soon as I could with some merchants, and, 
travelling through Seestan,* arrived at the fort of Khyn in 
Khorassan, where I was kindly and hospitably treated by its 
chief, who wa.s an old friend of my family. lie appointed a 
mchmandar to see me safe to Teheran, and sent an express to 
announce my arrival to the king of Persia, who instantly invited 
me to his court. 

Before I arrived at Teheraii, I learnt that the cruel tyrant 
of Bokhara, enraged at my escape, had first imprisoned my family 
in wells, ^ and afterwards put every one of them to death, f up- 
braiding theni^ith my having taken refuge in Persia, a country 
towards which he ever entertained a spirit of the most inveterate 
hostility. 

ImprisoDment in dry wells is very common in some parts of Tartary. 

t Thirty-eight persons were put to death, of whom eleven were sons, 
brothers, and nephews. 

Such of the women of his family as were not killed were given away to 
pei^ons of inferior condition ; a brutal and degrading usage practised in Persia, 
as well as Tartary, in cases where it is desired to disgrace as well as punish 
tnm of .high rank. 
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“ I proceeded,” s^d the Khan, hardly able to conclude his 
narration, with a broken l)eart, to the capital of Persia, where 
the noble and generous conduct of this king affords me all the 
consolation I can receive in this world, in which I am, though 
apparently surrounded with every luxury and every honour, a 
wretched and desolate man.” 

The forlorn and fugitive chief of Merv was received at the 
court of Persia with every mark of regard and honour to 
which he would have been entitled as lord of that once famous 
city and in the full zenith of his power. The king went into 
mourning for his family, and every Omrah of the Kajir tribe was 
ordered to pay him a visit of condolence; and even Abbas 
Meerz^ was desired by his father to wait upon and console the 
afflicted stranger and guest. 

On the death of Hajee Ibrahim, the king is said to have 
desired to raise Mahomed Hoosein Khan to the rank of prime 
minister, but he declined the dangerous dignity, declaring he had 
made a vow never again to enter upon affairs of state, unless an 
opportifiiity was afforded him of wreaking his vengeance on the 
merciless ruler of Bokhara, by sacking that capital. 

Mahomed Hoosein Khan continui^s his habits of study, which, 
added to the information he has acquired in his travels, renders 
his conversation once agreeable and instructive. His conduct, 
since he came into Persia, has obtained him great respect from 
all classes. There are some few who accuse him of intriguing, 
and assert, that notwithstanding his professed vow, he secretly 
mixes in matters of state ; but ‘such suspicions and accusations 
are probably the consequence of his continuing to ertjoy so great 
a share of the royal favour. His ostensible station is that of the 
Nedeem, or chosen companion of the sovereign, and as such he is 
almost in constant attendance upon the king's person, whose 
whole conduct towards this unfortunate chief does equal honour 
to his head and heart.* 

♦ Mahomed Hoosein Khan of Merv has finished his earthly career since 
this was written. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Dep^^tIlre from Sooltaneah — ^Tebreez — Climate — Lake of dormeah — Ahmed 
the Cobbler, 

Though delighted to turn towards home, the joy at our departure 
from the royal camp was not unmingled with regret, at taking 
leave, probably for the last time, of many of our Persian friends. 
The king’s attention to the Elchee had been most flattering, and 
we had all participated in the royal favour. Fatteh AH Shah 
had, indeed, with all due allowances for other motives, evinced 
on this occasion sentiments and feelings which did him honour 
as a man as well as a sovereign. 

We went from Sooltaneah to Tebreez, w’hich has for many 
years been the residence* of the heir-apparent, Abbas Meerza. 
Tebreez is celebrated as one of the most healthy cities in Persia, 
and it is on this ground alone that we can account for its being 
so often rebuilt, after its repeated demolition by earthquakes. 
It is seldom free, even for a twelvemonth, from slight shocks; 
and it is little more than thirty years since it was levelled with 
the ground, by one of these terrible convulsions of nature. 

I was more surprised at the salubrity of this town, from know- 
ing the great extremes of heat and cold to which it is subject, 
having obtained from a friend who had Resided there during the 
whole of the preceding year, a most accurate diary of the various 
changes of its climate. From this it apitfearcfl, that on the 
twentieth of October there was a heavy fall of snow, which did 
not however remain long upon the ground ; the weather again 
became mild, and there was no excessive cold until the middle 
of December, from which period till the end of January lah- 
renheiFs thermometer, when exposed to the air at night, never 
rose above zero, and in the house, at mid-day, it was ^Idont 
above 18 ®. 
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every credit was given to the young and ^ardent prince for the 
surprising progress he had made, tfie Elchee still contended that 
it must be dangerous for a country to make its armies mc^ 
tangible to an enemy, until certain of being his equal in the field 
of battle. 

In the course of their conversation upon this subject, the 
Elchee related to the prince what the late minister, Hajee 
Ibrahim,* had told him, of the sentiments and designs of that 
able monarch, Aga Mahomed Khan, when a large army of 
Russians, under Valerian Zuboff, crossed the Araxes, and 
encamped on the plain of Mogam, in the month of November, 
1796 . 

Notwithstanding the severity of ^le season, Aga Mahomed 
Khan made dVery preparation to resist the threatened invasion, 
lie assembled the leaders of his army, and told tliem ' that the 
RnSvsians had presumed, during his absence in Khorassan, to 
invade the opposite frontier of his dominions. But my valiant 
warriors,” he added, shall be led against them, and wo will, 
by the blessing of God, charge their celebrated lines of infantry 
and batteries of cannon, and cut them to pieces with our con- 
quering swords.” The chjefs applauded the heroic resolution of 
their sovereign, and promised to support him with their lives. 
When they were gone, the monarch directed Ilajee Ibrahim to 
approach, and asked him if lie had heard what he said to the 
^ military commanders. The minister said he had. “ And do 
you think,” said he, “ I will do what I have told them ? ” 
“ Undoubtedly, if it is your nrajesty’s pleasure,” was the reply. 
“ Ilajee,” said ^ga Maliomed Khan, half angry, “ have I been 
mistaken ? are you also a fool ? Can a man of your wisdom believe 
I will ever run my head against their walls of steel, and expose 
my irregular army to be destroyed by their cannon and dis- 
ciplined troops ? I know better. Their shot shall never reach 
me ; but they shall possess no country beyond its range. They 
shall not know sleep ; and, let them march where they choose, 
I will surround them with a desert.” 

From Tebreez, our first march of fifteen miles was to 

• This occurrence was told the Elchee by Hajee Ibrahim in 1800, scarcely 
fckir years after the event to which it referred. Vide Hist. Persia, vol. ii. 
p. m. 
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Khoosroo«Shi^lh, a viljage situated in a beautiful valley, where 
we remained for a day, admiring the scenery, and enjoying the; 
coi^l shade of the surrounding groves and gardens. In one of 
the latter our mehmandar gave us a sumptuous breakfast. 

Our second day’s journey brought us in sight of the lake of 
Oormeah, which is of considerable e:^tent. We examined a 
marble quarry near its* shore, which had not been worked since 
the time of Nadir Shah. The Persians wished us to believe 
tliat the peculiar quality of the water of the lak^, by mixing with 
the soil, formed the marble, which they declared was soft when 
first cut, but became hard from exposure to the sun. One of 
our party, who was a geologist, endeavoiireti to prove to them 
that this belief was quite ^roneous, by explaining the nature of 
the strata of this quarry, as well as the compdsition of the 
marble ; 'but ^lis knowledge waa evidently most unpopular with 
the audience he had gathered roumi him, and they continued as 
completely satisfied as they had been before his scientific de- 
monstrations, that the marble was formed in the manner related 
by their fathers.* 

The lake of Oormeah is computed to be three hundred miles 
in circumference. It is very clear^ but salt, and has a sul- 
phureous smell. We were assured that no fish or any living 
creature is to be found in this great expanse of water, which one 
of the learned men of our mission informed me was the Spauto 
of Strabo, and the Marcianus of Ptolemy, ^ 

From our encampment near the shore of this famous lake to 
the city of Mar^gul is eighteen miles : we made this march at 
night. Adeeiiah, the story-teller of Itk majesty, \was 

one of our party. The Elchee asked htm to beguile* the 
weariness of our road with a tale. “ How many fersekhs long 
do you wish it?” was his reply. “At least five,” was the 
answer. “ I can exactly suit you,” said the MoollSlh ; “ you 
shall have Ahmed the cobbler.” 1 could not help laughing at 
this mode of measuring a tale ; but I was assured it was a 
common custom, arising out of the calculation professed story- 
tellers were compelled to make of the leisure of their hearers. 
All further remarks upon this nsage were put an end to, by 
Moolldh Adeenah desiring us to be silent and attentive : his wish 
being complied with, he commenced as follows : 
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•‘In the great city of Isfahan lived the cobbler, an 

honest and industrious man, whose wish was to pass through 
life quietly ; and he might have done so^, had he not married a 
handsome wife, who, although she had condescended to accept 
of him as a husband, was far from being contented with his 
humble sphere of life. 

“ Sitthra, such was "tjhe name of Ahmed’s wife, was ever 
forming foolish schemes of riches and grandeur : and though 
Ahmed never encouraged them, he was too fond a husband to 
quarrel with what gave her pleasure : an incredulous smile or a 
shake of the head, was his only answer to her often-told day- 
dreams ; and she continued to persuade herself, that she was 
certainly destined to great fortune. 

“ It happened one evening, while in this temper of mind, that 
she went to the Hemm^m, where she saw a lady retiring dressed 
in a magnificent robe, covered with jewels, and surrounded by 
slaves. This was the very condition Sitt^ra had always longed 
for, and she eagerly inquired the name of the happy person, who 
had so many attendants and such fine jewels. She learned it 
was the wife of the chief astrologer to the king. With this 
information she returned^ home. Her husband met her at the 
door, but was received with a frown ; nor could all his caresses 
obtain a smile or a word ; for several hours she continued silent, 
and in apparent misery ; at length she said ; 

“ ‘ Cea^your caresses ; unless you are ready to give me a 
proof that i^ou do really and sincerely love me.' 

“ ‘ What proof of love,' exclaimed poor Ahmed, ‘ can you 
deiSii^, which I will not give ?' 

, “ ‘ Give over cobbling ; it is a vile, low trade, and never 
yields more than ten or twelve dinars a day. Turn astrologer! 
your fortune will be made, and I shall have all I wish, and be 
happy.’ 

“ ‘ Astrologer I’ cried Ahmed, ‘ astrologer ! Have you for- 
gotten who I am — a cobbler, without any learning — that you 
want me to engage in a profession which requires so much skill 
and knowledge ?' 

“ ^ I neither think nor care about your qualifications,' said the 
enraged wife : ‘ all I know is, that if you do not turn astrologer 
immediately, I will be divorced from you to-morrow.' 
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‘‘ The cobbler Temonstrated, but in vain. The figure of the 
astrologer’s wife, with her jewels and her slaves, had taken 
complete possession o^ Sittftra’s imagination. All night it 
haunted her; she dreamt of nothing else, and on awaking 
declared she would leave the house, if her husband did not 
comply with her wishes. What could poor Ahmed do ? He was 
no astrologer, but he was dotingly fond of his wife, and he could 
not bear the idea of losing her. He promised to obey ; and 
having sold his little stock, bought an astrolabe, an «%strouomical 
almanac, and a table of the twelve signs of the zodiac. Fur- 
nished with these he went to the market-place, crjdng ‘ T am an 
astrologer ! I know the sun, and the moon, and the stars, and 
the twelve signs of the zodiac ; 1 can calculate nativities ; I can 
foretcl every thing that is to happen !* 

“ No man ivas better known than Ahmed the cobbler. A 
crowd soon gathered round him. ‘ What, friend Ahmed,’ said 
one, ‘ have you worked till your head is turned ?’ ‘ Are you 

tired of looking down at your last,’ cried another, ‘ that you are 
now -looking up at the planets?’ These and a thousand other 
jokes assailed the ears of the poor cobbler, who notwithstanding 
continued to exclaim that he was an jjstrologer, having resolved 
on doing what he could to please his beautiful wife. 

“ It so happened that the king’s jeweller was passing by. lie 
was in great distress, having lost the richest ruby belonging to 
the crown. Every search had been made to r||^ver this 
inestimable jewel, bnt to no purpose ; and as the jewller knew 
he could no longer conceal its loss from the king, he looked 
forward to death as inevitable. In this hopeless state, wfiile 
w'andering about the town, he reached the crowd around Ahmed, 
and asked what was the matter. ‘ Don’t you know Ahmed the 
cobbler ?* said one of the bystanders, laughing ; ‘ he has been 
inspired, and is become an astrologer.* • 

‘‘ A drowning man will catch at a broken reed: the jeweller 
no sooner h^rd the sound of the w'ord astrologer, than he went 
up to Ahmed, told him what had happened, and said, ‘ If you 
understand your art, you must be able to discover the king’s 
ruby. Do so, and I will give you two hundred pieces of gold. 
But if you do not succeed within six hours, I will use all my 
infiuefice at court to have you put to death as an impostor.* 
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Poor Ahijaed was thunderstruck. He stood long without 
being able to move or speak, refldtting on his misfortunes and 
grieving, above all, that his wife, whom he so loved, had, by her 
envy and selfishness, brought him to such a fearful alternative. 
Full of these sad thoughts, he exclaimed aloud, ‘ Oh wohian, 
woman ! thou art more baneful to the happiness of man than 
the poisonous dragon of the desert V • 

‘‘ The lost ruby had been secreted by the jeweller's wife, who, 
disquieted by those alarms which ever attend guilt, sent one of 
her female slaves to watch her husband. This slave, on seeing 
her master speak to the astrologer, drew near ; and when she heard 
Ahmed, after some moments of apparent abstraction, compare a 
woman to a poisonous dragon, she was satisfied that he must 
know every thing. She ran to her mistress, and, breathless with 
fear, cried, ‘ You are discovered, my dear mistres®, you are dis- 
covered by a vile astrologer. Before six hours are past the 
whole story will be known, and you will, bepome infamous, if 
you are even so fortuntito as to escape with life, unless you can 
find some way of prevailing on him to be merciful.’ She then 
related what she had seen and heard ; and Ahmed’s exclamation 
carried as complete conviction to the mind of the terrified 
mistress as it had done to tliat of her slave. 

“ The jeweller’s wife, hastily throwing on her veil, went in 
search of the dreaded astrologer. When she found him, she 
threw herself at his feet, crying, ^ Spare my honour and my life, 
and I will confess everything 1* 

‘‘ ‘ What can you have to confess to me ?’ exclaimed Ahmed, 
in £||poazement. 

‘ Oh nothing ! nothing with which you are not already 
acquainted. You know too well that 1 stole the ruby from 
the king’s 6rown. I did so to punish my husband, who uses 
me most cruelly ; and J thought by this means to obtain riches 
for myself, and to have him put to death. But you, most 
wonderful man, from whom nothing is hidden, Iiave discovered 
and defeated my wicked plan. 1 beg only for mercy, and will 
do whatever you command me.’ 

An angel from heaven could not have brought more con- 
solation to Ahmed than did the jeweller’s wife. He assumed^ 
all the dignified solemnity that became his new character, I and 
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said, < Woman I 1 know all thou bait done» and It is fortunate 
for thee that thou hast cotfte to confess thy sin, and beg for 
mercy before it ^as too late. Return to thy house, put the 
ruby under the piliow of the couch on which thy husband 
sle^fis ; let it be laid on the aide farthest from the door ; and 
be satisfied thy guilt shall never be even suspected/ 

The jeweller’s ufife returned home, and., did as she was 
desired. In an hour Ahmed followed her, and told the jeweller 
he had made his calculations, and found by the aspect of the 
sun and moon, and by the configuration of the stars, that the 
ruby was at that moment lying under the pillow of his couch, 
on the side farthest from the door. The jeweller thought 
Ahmed must be crazy: bg^t as a ray of hope is like a ray 
from heaven to the wretched, he ran to his cou^h, and there, to 
his joy and winder, found the ruby in the very place described. 
He came back to Ahmed, embraced him, called him his dearest 
friend and the preserver of his life, gave him the two hundred 
pieces of gold, declaring that he was tiie first astrologer of the age. 

The^e praises conveyed no joy to the poor cobbler, who 
returned home more thankful to God for his preservation than 
elated by his good fortune. The moment he entered the dw, 
his wife ran up to him, and exclaimed, ^ Well, my dear 
astrologer ! what success 

‘‘ ‘ There !’ said Ahmed, very gravely, * there are two hundreci 
pieces of gold : I hope you will be satisfied now, and mot ask 
me again to liazard iny life, as 1 have done this morning.’ He 
then related all that had passed. But the recital made a very 
different impression on the lady from what these occurriiices 
had made on Ahmed. Sittara saw nothing but the goldj which 
would enable her to vie with the chief astrologer’s wife at 
the HemmS.m. ‘ Courage I’ she said, ‘ courage 1^ my dearest 
husband. This is only your first l£d>our in your new and 
noble profession. ‘ Go on, and prosper ; and we sliall become 
rich and happy.’ 

In vain Ahmed remot|j»trated^ and represented the danger ; 
she burst into tears, and accused him of not loving her, ending 
with her usual threat pf insisting upon a divorce. 

Ahmed’^^ lieart melted, and he agreed to make anotlter 
^ trial. Accordingly, ndkt morning he sallied ^forth with his 
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astrolabe, his twelve ^bs of the zodijic, and his almanac 

exclaiming, as before, < I am an astrologer ! I know the sun, 

and the moon, and the stars, and the twelve signs of the 

zodiac ; I can calculate nativities ; I can foretel everything 

that is to happen I’ A crowd again gathered round him, but it 

was now with wonder, and not ridicule ; for the story of the 

ruby had gone abroad, and the voice o^ fame had converted 

the poor cobbler Ahmed into the ablest and most learned 

astrologer that was ever seen at Isfahan. 

“ While everybody was gazing at him, a lady passed by 
veiled. She was the^wife of one of the richest merchants in 
the city, and had just been at the ITemmam, where she had 
lost a valuable necklace and earrings. She was now returning 
home jin great alarm, l^t her husband should suspect her of 
having given her jewels to a lover. Seeing the crowd around 
Ahmed, she asked the reason of their assembling, and was 
informed of the whole story of the famous astrologer : how he 
had been a cobbler, was inspired with supernatural knowledge, 
and could, with the help of J)is astrolabe, his* twelve signs of 
tlie zodiac, and his almanac, discover all that ever had, or ever 
would happen in the world. The story of the jeweller and the 
king’s ruby was then told her, accompanied by a thousand 
wonderful circumstances which had never occurred. Tlie lady, 
quite satisfied of his skill, went up to Ahmed, and mentioned 
her loss ; saying, ‘ A man of your knowledge and penetration 
will easily discover my jewels : find them, and I will give you 
fifty pieces of gold.’ • 

The poor cobbler was quite confounded, and looked down, 
thinking only how to escape without a public exposure of his 
ignorance. The lady, in pressing through the crowd, had torn 
the lower j^art of her veil. . Ahmed's d6wnc^st eyes noticed 
this ; and wishing to inform her of it in a delicate manner, 
before it was observed by others, he whispered to her, ‘ Lady, 
look down at the rent.’ The lady’s head was full of her loss, 
and she was at that moment endeavouring to recollect how it 
could have occurred. Ahmed’s speech brought it at once to 
her mind, and she exclaimed in delighted surprise, ‘ Stay here a 
few moments, thou great astrologer. I will return immediately 
with the, reward .thou so well deservest.* Saying this, shd left 

s 
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and soon returncid) carrying in one hand the necklace and 
earrings, and in the other, a purse with the fifty pieces of 
gold. ‘ There is gold for thee,' she said, ‘ thou wonderful man ! 
to whom all the secrets of nature are revealed. I had quite 
forgotten where I laid the jewels, and without thee should never 
have found them. But when thou desiredst me to look at the 
rent below, I instantly recollected the rent near the bottom of 
the wall in the bath-rbom, where, before undressing, I had hid 
them. I can now go home in peace and comfort ^.and it is all 
owing to thee, thou wisest of men !' 

After these words she walke<i away, and Ahmed returned 
to his home, thankful to Providence for his preservation, and 
fully resolved never again to tempt it. His handsome wife, 
however, could not yet rival the chief astrologer’s lady in her 
ajfpearance atr the Hemmani, so she renewed her entreaties and 
threats, to make her fond husband continue his career as an 
astrologer. 

“ About this time it happened that the king’s treasury was 
robbed of forty chests of gold and jewels, forming the greater 
part of the wealth of the kingdom. The high treasuser and 
other officers of state used all diligence to find the thieves, but 
in vain. The king selit for his astrologer, and declared, that if 
the robbers were not detected by a stated time, he, as well as the 
principal ministers, should be put to death. Only one day of 
the short period given them remained. All their search had 
proved fruitless, and the chief astrologer, who had made his 
calculations and exhausted his art to no purpose, had quite 
resigned himself to his fate, when one of his friends advised 
him to send for the wonderful cobbler, who had become so 
famous for his extraordinary discoveries. Two slaves were 
immediately dispatched for Ahmed, whom they coiSrnanded to 
go with them to their master. ‘ You nee the effects of your 
ambition,’ said the poor cobbler to his wife ; ‘ I am going to my 
death. The king’s astrologer has heard of my presumption, and 
is determined to have me executed as an impostor.’ 

“ On entering the palace of the chief astrologer, he was 
surprised to see that dignified person come forward to receive 
him, and lead him to the seat of honour, and not less so to hear 
himself thus addressed ; ‘ The ways of heaven, 4nost learned and 
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excellent Alimed, are unsearchabje. The high are often cast 
down and the low are lifted up. The whole world depends uporisb 
fete and fortune. It is my turn now to be depressed by fate ; it 
is thine to be exalted by fortune.’ 

Ilis speech was here interrupted by messenger from the 
king, who, having heard of the cobbjer’s fame, desired his 
attendance. Poor Ahmed now concluded that it was all over 
with him, and followed the king’s messenger, praying to God 
that he would deliver him from, this peril. When he came into 
the king’s j>resence, he bent his body to the gp*ound, and wished 
his majesty long life and prosperity. ‘ Tell me, Ahmed,’ said 
the king, ‘ who has stolen my treasure ?’ ♦ 

‘‘‘It was not one man,’ answered Ahmed, after some 
consideration; ‘there were forty thieves concerned in the 
robbery.’ 

“ ‘ Very well,’ said the king : ‘ but who were they ? and what 
have they done with my gold and jewels ?’ 

“ ‘ These questions,’ said Ahmed, ‘ I canhot.now answer ; but 
I hope to satisfy your majesty, if you will grant me forty 
d|{^s to make my calculations.’ 

I gmnt you forty days,’ said the king; ‘but when they 
are past, if my treasure is not found, ySur life shall pay the 
forfeit.* 

“ Ahmed returned to his house well pleased ; for he resolved 
to take advantage of the time allowed him to fly from a city 
where his fame was likely to be his ruin. ‘ Well, Ahmed,’ said 
his wife, as he entered, ‘ what news at court ?’ 

“ ‘ No news at all,* said he, * except that I am to be put to 
death at the end of forty days, unless I find forty chests of gold 
and jewels^ which have been stolen from the royal treasury.’ 

“ ‘ But you will discover the thieves.’ 

“ ‘ How ? by whjt means am I to find them ?’ 

“ ‘ By the same art which discovered the ruby and the lady’s 
necklace.’ 

“ ‘ The same art !* replied Ahmed. ‘ Foolish woman I thou 
knowest that I have no art, and that I have only pretended to it 
for the sake of pleasing thee. But I have had suflicient skill to 
gain forty days, during which time we may easily escape to^soma 
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Other city» and, with the inoi|^ I now possess, and the aid of my 
former occupation, we may still obtain an honest livelihood/ 

' < An honest liveliliood !’ repeated his lady, with scorn. 

‘Will thy cobbling, thou mean, spiritless wretch ! ever enable 
me to go to the Hemm&n like the wife of the chief astrologer ? 
Hear me, Ahmed ! Think only^ of discovering the king's 
treasure. Thou hast just a^^ good> a chance of doing so as 
thou hadst of finding the ruby, and the necklace and earrings. 
At all events, I am determined thou shalt not escape; and 
shouldst thou attempt to run aw^ay, I will inform the kings 
ofificers, and have thee taken ufl and put to death, even before the 
forty d%8 are expired. Thou knowest me too well, Ahmed, to 
doubt my keeping my word. So take courage, and endeavour to 
make thy fortune, and to place me in that rank of life to which 
vif beauty entitles me.’ 

“ The poor cobbler was dismhyed at this speech ; but knowing 
there w'as no hope of changing his wife’s resolution, he resigned 
himself to his fate. * / Well,’ said he, ‘ your will shall be obeyed. 
All I ‘desire is to pass the few remaining days of my ♦life 
as comfortably as I pan. You know I am no scholar, and 
have little skill in reckoning ; so ther^ are forty dates : give me 
one of them every nig#t after 1 Ita^j^ said my pi-ayeraj^hat I may 
put them in a jar, and, by countings them, may always see how 
many of the few days 1 have to live are gone.’ 

“ The lady pleased, at canydng her point, took the dates, and 
promised to be punctual in doing what her husband desired, 

“ Meanwhile the thieves who h&d stolen the king's treasure, 
having been kept from leaving the city by fear of detection 
and pursuit, had received accurate information of every measure 
taken to discover them. One of them was among^ the crowd 
before the palace on the day the king sent for Ahmed ; and 
hearing that the cobbler had immediately declared their exact 
number, he ran in a fright to his comrades, Ad exclaimed, ‘ We 
are all found out ! Ahmed, the new astrologer, has told the 
king that there are forty of us.’ 

“ ‘ There needed no astrologer to tell that,’ said the captain of 
the gang. ^ This Ahmed, with all his simple good-nature, is a 
shrewd fellow. Forty chests having been stolen, he naturally 
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guessed that there miist he forty^ieves.; and he has made a 
^ood hit, that is all : still it is prudent to watch him ; for 
he certainly has made some strange discoveries. One. of us must 
go to-night, after dark, to t^e terrace of this cobbler’s house, 
and listen to his conversation with his handsome wife ; for he is 
said to be very fond of her, and will, no doubt, tell her what 
success he has had in his eAdeavoi^trs to detect us.’ 

‘‘Every body approved of this scheme; and soon after 
nightfall one of the thieves repaired to the terrace. He arrived 
there just as the cobbler had finished his evening prayers, and 
his wife was giving him the first date. ‘ Ah,’ said Ahmed, as he 
took it, ‘ there is one of the forty.’ 

“ The thief, hearing these words, hastened, in consternation, 
to the gaiig, and told them that the moment he took his post he 
had been perceived by the supernatural knowledge of Ahmlti, 
who immediately told ids wife that one of them was there. The 
spy’s tale was not believed by his hardened companions ; something 
was imputed to his fears ; he might have been mistaken ; in short, 
it was determined to send two men the next night at the same 
hour. They reached the house just as Ahmed, having finished 
his prayers,' had received the second date, and heard him exclaim, 

‘ My dear wife, to-night the^te'^are two o#them !’ 

“ The astonislied thieves fled, and told their still incredulous 
comrades what they had heard. Three men were consequently 
sent the third night, four the fourth, and so on. Being afraid of 
venturing during the day, they alwa)rs canll as evening closed 
in, and just as Ahmed was receiving his date : hence they all in 
turn heanl him say that which convinced them lie was aware of 
their presence. On the last night they all W'ent, and Ahmed 
exclaimed , aloud, ‘The number is complete I T6-night the 
whole fort^ are here 1* 

“All doubts were now removed. It was impossible that 
Alimed should have discovered them by any natural means. 
How could he ascertain their exact number? and night after 
night, without ever once being mistaken ? He must have learnt 
it by his skill in astrology. Even the captain now yielded, in 
spite of his incredulity, and declare<l his opinion that it was 
hopeless to elude a man tlfus gifted ; he therefore advised that 
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they should make a friend ofr;the cobbler, by confessing every 
thing to him, and bribing him to secrecy by a share of tlie booty. 

‘‘ His advi6e was approved of ; and an hour before dawn they 
knocked at Ahmed’s door. The p^r man jumped out of bed, 
and, supposing the soldiers were come to lead him to execution, 
cHed out, * Have patience I 1 know what you are come for. It 
is a very unjust and wicked de 5 ||.’ * 

** ‘ Most wonderful man V said the captain, as the door was 
opened, ‘ we are fully convinced that thou knowest why we are 
come, nor do we mean to justify the action of which thou 
speakest. Here are two thousand pieces of gold, which we will 
give tbiee, provided thou wilt swear to say nothing more about 
the matter.’ 

‘ Say nothing about it !’ said Abided. ♦ ‘ Do you think it 
pdlsible I can suffer such, gross wrong and injustice without 
complaining, and making it kQpwn to all the world ?’ 

* Have mercy upon us I’ exclaimed the thieves, falling on 
their knees ; * only spare our lives, and we will restore tlie royal 
treasure.* v . 

The cobbler started, rubbed his eyes to see if he were asleep 
or awake ; and being satisfied that he was awake, and tliat the men 
before him were really*’ the thieves, he assumed a solemn tone, 
and said — ‘ Guilty m^n ! ye are {^muailed that ye cannot escape 
from my penetration, which reaches unto the sun and moon, and 
knows the position^nd aspect of every star in the heavens. 
Your timely repeimnce has saved you. But ye must im- 
mediately restore all that ye have Volen. Go straightway, and 
carry the forty chests exactly as ye found them, and bury them a 
foot deep under the southern wall of the old ruinetl Heinniarn, 
beyond the king’s palace. If ye do this punctually, your lives 
are spared ; but if ye fail in the slightest degree, destruction will 
fall upon you and your families.* ^ 

^♦The thieves promised %bedience to his commands, and 
departed. Ahmed then fell on his knees, and returned thanks to 
God for this signal mark of hia favour. About two hours after 
the royal guards came, and desired Ahmed to follow them. He 
said he would attend them as soon as he had taken leave of his 
wife, to whom he determined not to impart what had occurred 
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until he saw the result. He bade her, farewell very affec- 
tionately; she supported herself with great fortitude on this 
trying occasion, exhorting her husband to be of good cheer, and 
sajd a few words about the cpodness of Providence. But the 
fact was, Si ttara fancied, thaof God took tlie worthy cobbler to 
himself, her beauty might attract some rich lover, who would 
enable her to go to the Jlemm^n with* as ^much splendour as 
the astrologer’s lady, whose image, adorned with jewels and 
fine clothetf», and surrounded by slaves, still haunted her 
imagination. 

“ The decrees of Heaven are just : a reward suited to their 
merits awaited Ahmed and his wife. The good man stooil with 
a cheerful countenance before the king, who was impatient for 
his arrival, and immediately- said, ‘ Ahmed, thy looks are 
promising ; hast thou dfscovered my treasure ?* ^ 

‘‘‘Does your majesty require the thietes or the treasure? 
The stars wjll only grant one or the other,* said Alimed, looking 
at his table of astrological calculations, ‘ Y o\ir majesty must 
make your choice. I can deliver up either, but not both.’ 

“ ‘ 1 should be sorry not to punish the thieves,* answered the 
king ; ‘ but if it ^lust be 1 choose the treasure.* 

“ ‘ And you give tlie thieves a full and free pardon ?* 

“ ‘ I dOj provided I find i^^reasure untoucitfed.* 

“ ‘ Then,* said Ahmed, ‘ if your majesty will follow me, the 
treasure shall be restored to you.’ 

“ The king and all his nobles followeil thi^ixobbler to the ruins 
of the old Hemmara. There, casting his eyes towards Heaven, 
Ahmed muttered some sounds, which were . supposed by the 
spectators to be magical conjurations, but which were in reality 
the prayers and thanksgivings of a sincere and pious heart to 
God, for ‘his w^onderful deliverance. When his prayer was 
finished, he pointeil to the southern, wall, and requestexl that his 
majesty would order his attendants to dig there. The work was 
hardly begun, when the whole forty chests were found in the 
same state as when stolen, with the treasurer*s seal upon them 
still unbroken. 

“ The king’s joy knew no bounds : he embraced Ahmed, and ^ 
immediately appointed him his chief astrologer, assigned to him 
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an aj^ffment in the i^alace, and declared that he should marry 
his only daughter,* as it was Tiis duty to promote the man whom 
God had so singularly j&voured, and had made instrumentid in 
restoring the treasures of his kingdom. The young princess, 
who was more beautiful than the muon, was not dissatisfied with 
her father’s chSice ; for her mind was stored with religion and 
virtue,^and she hiid learnt to value beyond all earthly qualities 
that piety and learning which she believed Ahmed to possess. 
The royal will was carried into execution as soon, as formed. 
The wheel of fortune had taken ^ complete turn. The morning 
had found Ahmed in a wretched hovel, rising from a sorry bed, 
in the expectation of losing his life : in the evening he was the 
lord of a rich palace, and married to the only daughter of a 
powerful king. But this change did not alter his character. As 
he had been meek and humble in adversity, he was modest and 
gentle in prosperity. Conscious of his own ignorance, he continued 
to ascribe his good fortune solely to the favour of Providence, 
lie became daily more attached to the beautiful and virtuous 
princess whom he*had married ; and he could not help contrasting 
her character with that of bis former wife, wlioin he had ceased 
to love, and of whose unreasonable an\J unfeeling vanity he was 
now fully sensible. 

“ As Ahmed did not return to" Ids house, Sittara only heard 
of his elevation from* common rumour. She saw with despair 
that her wishes for his advancement had been more than accom- 
plished, but that alMier own desires had been entirely frustrated. 
Her husband was chief astrologer— » the very situation she had set 
her heart on ; he was rich enough to enable his wife to surpass 
all the ladies of Isfahan, in the number of her slaves, and the 
finery of her clotlies and jewels, whenever she w^nt to the 
Hemmam : but he had married a princess ; and his former wife, 
according to custom, was banished from his<house, and condemned 
to live on whatever pittance she might receive from a man whose 
love and esteem she had for ever forfeited. These thoughts dis* 
tracted her mind: her envy was excited by the accounts she 
daily heard of Ahmed’s happiness, and of the beauty of the 

• It is very ^mmon in the East for the daughters of monarchs to be mar- 
ried to men eq^ent for piety or learning, however low ^©ir origin. 
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iprintJess ; and she now became anx^us only for his destruction, 
looking on him as the sole cause of her disappointment. 

An cyportuhity of indulging her revengeful feelings was not 
long wanting. The king of Seestan had sent an emerald of 
extraordinary size and brilliancy as a present to tlijp king of Irak. 
It was carefully enclosed in a box, to which there were three 
keys, and one of them was^ given in charge to each of the three 
confidential servants employed to convey it. When they reached 
Isfahan, the box was opened, but the emerald was gone. Nothing 
could exceed their consternation ; each accused the other : as 
the lock was not broken, it was evident one of them must be the 
thief. They consulted what was to be done ; to conceal what 
had happened was impoHsible ; the very attempt would have 
brought death on them all. It was resolved, therefore, to Lay 
the whole matter before the king, and beg that by his great 
wisdom he would detect the culprit, and tliat he would show 
mercy to the other two. 

The king heard the story with astonishment^ but was iinalde 
to find any clue by which he might ascertain the fruth. He 
summoned his vizier and all the wisest men of hLs court ; but 
they were as much at a los* as their master. The report spread 
through the city ; and Sitt3,ra thought she had now the means 
of working her husband’s ruin. 8he solicit^ a private audience 
of his majesty, on the plea of having a communication of im- 
portance to make. Her request was granted. On entering the 
royal presence she threw herself at his feet, exclaiming, ‘ Pardon, 
O king ! my having so long concealed the guilt of iny husband 
Ahmed, whose alliance is a disgracp to the royal blood. He is 
no astrologer, but an associate of thieves, and by that means 
alone dkl l^^e discover the royal treasure. If any doubts are 
entertained of my speaking the truth, let hfe majesty command 
Ahmed to recover the emerald which the servants of the king of 
Seestan Imve stolen. Surely the man who by his wonderful art 
ascertained where all the trecusure of the kingdom was concealed, 
will find it an easy matter to discover a single precious stone.* 

The king, who lovetl his son-in-law, was grieved by this 
information. Still, as the honour of his family was concerned, 
he resolved to put Ahmed to the test ; and, if he found him an 
impostor, to vindicate the ro^l dignity by his condign punish- 
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ment. He therefore sent for ^hmed, told him what had Imppened, 
and added, ‘ I give you twenty days to discover who stole the 
emerald. If you suchceed, you shall be raised to the highest 
honours of the state. If not, you shall suffer death for having 
deceived me.* 

‘‘ Poor Ahmed quitted the presence quite discon^late. The 
princess, perceiving his affliction, inquired the cause. Ahmed 
was by nature as sincere as he was pious and humble. lie 
related, without concealment or disguise, every event of his past 
life; and concluded with these words: ‘ You must see, from 
what I have said, how incapable 1 am of doing what your father 
enjoins. My life must answer for it ; and my only consolation 
is, that I shall, in twenty days, relieve you from a husband, whom 
from this time you must despise.’ 

‘ 1 only •love you the better, my dear Ahmed, for your 
sincerity and truth,* said the princess. ‘ One, who has been so 
favotired by Ht^ven, ihust be dear to every pious heart. lie of 
good cheer ; I ^ill turn astrologer this time, and see whether I 
can find out the thief. All I require is, that you endeavour to 
be composed, while I consult the stars and make my calcula- 
tions.* 

Ahmed, delighted with this proof of affection, and reassured 
of the confidence of her manner, promised to be obedient ; and 
said he would only venture to assist her exertions by his earnest 
prayers to that Power which had never deserted him. 

The princess immediately invited the messengers from the 
king of Seestan to her palace.* They were surprised at the 
invitation, and still more at tljeir reception. ‘ You are strangers,* 
she said to them, ‘ and come from a powerful king : it is my 
wish to show you every attention. As to the lost eqierald, think 
no more of it ; it is a mere trifle. I will intercede with the king, 
ray father, to give himself no further boncem on the subject, 
being convinced that it has been lost by one of those strange 
accidents for which it is impossible to account.* 

“ The princess entertained the strangers for several days, and 
during that time the emerald seemed to be forgotten. She con- 
versed with them freely, inquiring particularly of Seestan, and 
the countries they had seen on their travels. Flattered by 
her condescension, they became confident of their safety ; and 
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yere delighted with their royal patroness. .The princess, seeing 

l!hem compldfcly off their guard, turned the conversation one 
evening on wonderful occurrences ; and after each had related 
his story, said, > I will now recount to you some events of my 
own life, which you will, I think, deem more extraordinary than 
any you have ever heard. 

‘ I am my father’s only child, and have therefore been a 
fevoiirite from my birth. I was brought up in the belief that I 
coukl command whatever this world can afford ; and whs taught 
that unbounded liberality is the first and most princely of virtues. 
I early resolved to surpass every former example of generosity. 
I thought my power of doing good, and making every body 
happy, was as unlimited as my wish to do so ; and I could not 
conceive the existence of misery beyond my power to relieve. 
When I w{is eighteen I was betrothed to my cous'^n, a young 
prince, who excelled all others in beauty of person and nobleness 
of mind ; and I fancied mj^self at the suntmit of happiness. It 
chanced, however, that on the morning of my nuptials I went to 
walk in a ‘garden near the palace, where I had been accustomed 
to spend some hours daily from my childhood. The old gar- 
dener, with whose cheerfulness I had often been amused, met 
me. Seeing him look very miserable, I asked him what was 
the matter ? He evaded a direct answer ; but I insisted upon 
his disclosing the cause of his grief, declaring at the same time 
my determination to remove it. 

“ ‘ ‘ You cannot relieve me,’ said the old man, with a deep 
sigh ; ‘it is out of your power, *my beloveil princess, to heal the 
wound of which I am dying.* 

“ ‘ My pride was roused, and I exclaimed, ‘ I swear — ’ 

‘‘ ‘ ‘Do n^^t swear I* said the gardener, seizing my hand. 

“ ‘ ‘I do* swear!’ I repeated, irritated by the opposition. 
‘ I will stop at nothing tO make you happy ; and 1 further swear, 
that I will not leave this spot until you reveal the gTief which 
preys upon you.’ 

‘‘ ‘ The old man, seeing my resolution, spake with tremulous 
emotion as follows : ‘ Princess, you know not what you have 
done. Behold a man who has dared for these two years to look 
upon you with an eye of admiration ; his love has at length 
reached such a pitch, that without you he must be wretched for 
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ever ; and unless you cons|pnt to meet him in the garden to- 
night, and become his bride instead of that of Hie prince, he 
must die.* 

‘ Shocked by this unforeseen declaration, and trembling at 
the thought of my oath, 1 tried to reason witli the old gardener, 
and offered him all ^the wealth I possessed. ‘ I told you,’ he 
replied, ‘ beautiful princess, that you could not make me happy : 

I endeavoured to prevent your rash vow ; and nothing but that 
should have drawn from me the secret of my heart. Death, 1 
know, is my fate ; for I cannot live and see you the wife of another. 
Leave me to die. Go to your husband ; go to the enjoyment of 
your pomp and riches ; but never again pretend to the exercise 
of a power which depends upon a thousand circumstances that 
no human being can regulate or control.’ 

‘ This speech conveyed a bitter reproach. I would have 
sacrificefl my life a hundred times, sooner than stain my honour 
by marrying this man*; but I had made a vow in the face of 
Heaven, and to, break it seemed sacrilege. Besides, I earnestly 
wished to die undeceived in my favourite notion, that I could 
make all who came near me happy. Under the struggle of 
these different feelings, I told the gprdener his desire should be 
granted, and that I would be in the garden an hour before 
miduiglit. After this assurance I went away, resolved in my 
own mind not to outlive the disgrace to which I had doomed 
myself. 

“ ‘ I passed the day in tlie deepest melancholy. A little 
before midniglit I contrive<l to dismiss my attendants, and, 
arrayed in my bridal apparel, which was covered with the richest 
jewels, I went towards the garden. I had not proceeded many 
yards, when I was met by a thief, who, seizing nve, said, * Let 
me strip you, madam, of these unnecessary ornaments : if you 
make the least noise, instant death awafts you.’ In my state of 
mind such threats frightened me little. I wished to die, but I 
wished, before I died, to fulfil my vow. I told my story to the 
tliief, beseeching him to let me pass, and pledging my word to 
return, that he might not be disappointed of his booty. After 
some hesitation, he allowed me to proceed. 

‘ I had not gone many steps, when I encountered a furious * 
lion, which had broken loose from my father’s menagerie* 
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Knowing the merciful ifeture of this animal towan^s the weak 
and defencelesis, I dropped on my krfees, repeated my story, and 
assured him, if he would let me me fulfil m^ vow, 1 would come 
back to him as ready to be destroyed as he could be to make me 
his prey. The lion stepped aside, and I went into the garden. 

“ ‘ I found the old gardener all impatience for my arrival. He 
flew to meet me, exclaiming^I was an anghl. I told him him 1 
was resigned to my engagement, but had not long to live. He 
started, and tysked what I meant. I gave him an account of my 
meeting with the thief and the lion. ‘ Wretch that T am !* cried 
the gardener ; * how mixch misery have 1 caused I but bafl as I 
am, I am not worse than a thief, or a beast of prey ; which 1 
.should be, did I not absolv^e you from your vow, and assure you 
the only way in which you can now make me happy, is by 
forgiving my wdcked presumption.’ 

‘‘ ^ T was completely relieved by these words, an<l granted the 
forgiveness desired ; but having determined in spite of the 
gardener’s remonstrances, to keep my promises to the thief and 
the lion, I refused to accept his protection. On leaving the 
garden, the lion met me. ‘Noble lion,’ I said, ‘ I am come, as 
1 promised you.* I then related to him how tlie gardener had 
absolved me from my vow, and I expre^jsed a hope that the king 
of beasts would not belie his renown for generosity. The lion 
again stepped aside, and I proceeded to the ’thief, who was still 
standing where I left him, I told him I was now in his power, 
but that, before he stripped me, I must relate to him what had 
happened since our last meeting. Having heard me, he turned 
away, saying, ‘ I am not meaner than a poor gardener, nor more 
cruel than a hungry lion : I will not injure what tiiey have 
respected.’ 

“ ‘ Deliglfted with my escapes, I returned to my father’s palace, 
where I was united to n:y cousin, with whom I lived happily till 
his death ; persuaded, however, that the power of human beings 
to do good is very limited, and that when they leave the narrow 
path marked out for them by their Maker, they not only lose 
their object, but often wander far into error and guilt, by at- 
tempting more than it is possible to perform.’ 

“ ‘ The princess paused, and was glad to see her guests so en- 
chanted with her story, that it had banished every other thohght 
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from their minds. .After s-few moments she turned to one of 
them, and asked, * Now wfiich, think you, showed the greatest 
virtue in his forbearance — the gardener, the thief, or the lion ?’ 

*• The gardener assuredly,* was his answer ; ‘ to abandon so 
lovely a prize, when so nearly his own.' 

‘ And what is your opinion V said the princess to his neigh- 
bour. 

‘ I think the lion was the most generous,* he replied ; ‘ he 
must have been very hungry, and in such a state it was great for- 
bearance to abstain from devouring so delicate a morsel.* 

‘‘ 'foil both seem to me to be quite wrong,’ said the third, im- 
patiently ; ‘ the thief, had by far the most merit. Gracious 
Heavens ! to have within his grasp such wealth, and to refrain 
from taking it ! I c6uld not have believed it possible, unless the 
princess her^lf had assured us of the fact.* 

, ^ The princess now, assuming an air of dignity, said to the 
first who spoke, ^ You, I perceive, are an admirer of the ladiCvS ;* 
to the second, ‘ You are an epicure ;* and then turning to the 
third, who was 'already pale with fright, ‘You, my friend, have 
the emerald in your possession. You have betrayed yourself, 
and nothing but an immediate confe^ion can save your life/ 
“Tlie guilty man’s countenance removed all doubt; and 
when the princess renewed her assurances of safety, he tlirew 
himself at her feet,*acknowledged his offence, and gave her the 
emerald, which he carried concealed ab<jut him. The princess 
rose, went to her husband, and said, ‘ There, Ahmed, what do 
you think of the success of my calculations ?* She then related 
the whole circumstance, and baile him carry the jewel to her 
father, adding, ‘ I trust he will feel a greater admiration than 
ever for my husband, the wonderful astrologer !* 

“ Ahmed took the emerald in silent astonishment, and went 
with it to the king, of whom he requested a private audience. 
On its being granted, he presentecl the emerald. The king, 
dazzled by its brilliancy and size, loaded his son-in-law with the 
most extravagant praises, extolling him as superior to any astro- 
loger who had ever been seen in the world. Poor Ahmeil, 
conscious how little he deserved such praise, threw himself at 
the king’s feet, and begged that he might be allowed to speak 
the/truth, as he was readier to die than to continue imposing on 
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^is majesty's ^odness. You impose online!' said the king, 

* that is impossible. Did you not recover my treasure ? Have 
you not brought me this emerald ?’ 

True, O king !’ said Ahmed, ‘ I have done so, but without, 
possessing that science for which I have gained a reputation.' 
He then told his history from first to last with perfect sincerity. 
The king showed great ^displeasure while listening to his 
earlier adventures, but when Ahmed related the story of the 
emerald, intermingling his tale with fervent expressions of 
admiration for the w'onderful wisdom and virtue of tiie princess, 
he heard him with delight. After he hfid finished, the king 
summoned his vizier and chief cotiusellors, and desired that 
his daughter also might attend, and when they were all assem- 
bled, he spake as follows ; ‘Daughter, I have learnt the history 
of thy husband from his own lips. I have alsg heard much 
in confirmation of the belief I have long entertained, that thy 
knowledge and goodness are even greater than tiiy beauty. 
They prove that thou wert born to rule ; and I only obey the 
will of Heaven, and consult the happiness of my people, when I 
resign my power into thy hands, being resolved to seek that 
repose which my declining^ years require. As to thy husband, 
thou wilt dispose of him as it pleases thee. His birth, I always 
knew, was low, but I thought that his wisdom and learning raised 
him to a level with the highest rank ; these,* it now appears, he 
does not possess. If thou deemest his alliance a disgrace, divorce 
him. If, on the other hand, thou art willing to keep him as thy 
husband, do so, and give him sftch share as thou thinkest fit in 
the authority which I now commit to thee.' * 

“ The princess knelt to kiss her father's hand, and answered, 

‘ May, my father’s life and reign be prolonged for his daughter's 
happiness, aftd for that of his subjects ! I am a weak woman, 
altogether unequal to tfce task which his too fond love would 
impose on me. If my humble counsel is listened to, iny father 
will continue to govern his people, whose gratitude and vener- 
ation will make obedience light, and rule easy. As to Ahmed, 

1 love and esteem him ; he is sensible, sincere, and pious, and I 
deem myself fortunate in having for my husband a man so pecu- 
liarly favoured and protected by Heaven. What, my dear 
&ther, are high rank or brilliant talents without religion and 
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'^virtue ? They plants which Aear gaudy blos^ms, but 

yield no fruit.* 

*‘The king was delighted with his daughter’s wisdom and 
«atiection. ‘ Your a&vice/ he said, ‘ my beloved daughter, 
shall be followed*. I will continue to govern my kingdom, 
while you and Ahmed shall assist me with your counsels.* 

The good cobblef was soon afterwards nominated vizier ; and 
the same virtue and piety, which had obtained him respect in 
the humblest sphere of life, caused him to be loved an^ esteemed 
in the high station to v^hich he was elevated. 

The designs of Sittara were discovered, but hir guilt avas 
pardoned. ‘ She was left with a mere subsistence, a prey to dis- 
appointment; for she continued to the last to sigh for tliat 
splendour she had seen displayed by the chief astrologer’s \^ifo 
at the Hempiam ; thereby affording a salutary lesson to those 
ulm admit envy into their bosoms, and endeavour to attain their 
ends by unreasonable and unjustifiable means.’* 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

MaragS — Naser-ood-Dcen — Persian Servants — ^Jagliatty River — Kurdistan 
— Robbery — Arrival at Sennah — Ardelan — Conclusion. 

Mahaga, where we halted some days, is a beautiful town, 
famous in eastern history as the place where lloolakoo, the 
grandson of Clienghiz, relaxed from his warlike foils, and cissem- 
bled round him men of the first genius of the ag>2 ; who have 
commemorated his love of science, and given him more fame as 
its munificent patron than he acquired by all his conquests. 
Amongst these was Xaser-ood-Deen, wlio, in. tlie thirteenth 
century formed his celebrateil astronomical tables. 

We approached onr encampment by a range of low hills, the 
top of which had been hwelled to aid Naser-ood-Deen, and 
other astronomers, in making their observations. We traced 
distinctly the foundations of the obscrvato]^, which had been 
constructed for the favourite philosoplier of the Tartar prince. 
In this observatory there was, according to one of the best Ma- 
homedaii works,* a species of apparatus to reprasent the celestial 
sphere, with the signs of the zodiac, the conjunctions, transits, 
and revolutions of the heavenly bodies. Through a perforation 
in the dome, the rays of the sun were admitted, so as to strike 
upon certain dines on the pavement in a way to indicate, in de- 
grees and minutes, the altitude and declination of that luminary 

i 

* The writer of Iho Ilubeeb-ul-Syur is the authority <iiioted by Major 
Price, from whose liistory of the Mahomeclans this account is taken. 
According to this work, an extraordinary difference was found in the sun’s 
altitude and declination, at corresponding p<?rio<ls, between what was 
exhibited in the tables now framed by Naser-ood-Deen, and in those 
formerly established ; and an error of surprising magnitude was detected in 
the mode that had hitherto been observed for adjusting the commencement 
of the new year. 
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during every season^ and to mark the time and hour of the day 
throughout the year. It was further supplied with a map of the 
terrestrial globe, in all its climates or zones, exlubiting the 
several regions of the habitable world, as well as a general 
outline of the ocean, with the numerous islands contained in its 
bosom ; and, according to the Mahomedan author, all these were 
so perspicuously arrailged and deliiu^^ted, as at once to remove, 
by the clearest demonstration, every doubt from the mind of 
the student ! 

After contemplating for some time w^hat remained of a work, 
which had been dedicated to celestial objects, amidst scenes of 
rapine and bloodshed, we were reminded that we hatl terrestrial 
occupations to attend to, being called to breakfast at our tents. 
These were pitched on the green banks of the river that flows 
past Maragi^ and over which are two admirable bridges of 
six elliptical arches each, built by the present govenier, Ahmed 
Khan, a nobleman of high rank and influence. 

On approaching the tents we were met by fishermen with 
some trout carried on willow branches, which were passed tliroiigii 
their gills, exactly in the same manner as is customary in Scot- 
land. Those of our mission, and j^mongst them the Elchce, 
who belonged to that country, loudly expressed tlieir delight with 
the willows, the fish, and tlie clear stream from which they were 
taken. We had tile trout friwl for breakfast ; and during that 
meal, Persia, its kings, princes, fistronomers, armies — all were 
forgotten, and notliing was talked of but the Esk, the Ewis, the 
Liddle, and the Teviot ; important rivers no doubt to the natives 
of Eskdale, Ewisdale, Liddisdale, and Teviptdale, but probably 
as little known to many of my EnglisH readers, as to the inhabi- 
tants of Aderbejan. 

I visited a small tomb whilst at M^raga, in which, according 
to common report, the remains of Iloolakoo are interred, as also 
those of his Christian queen Delghooz Khitoon. To this lady, 
even Mahomedan writers ascribe some of the most munificent 
actions of her Moghul lord, who was attached to her in a very ex- 
traordinary degree. She is reputed to have been a great proficient 
in science, and to have honoured with her peculiar patronage and 
favour the celebrated Naser-ood-Deen, of whom I have already 
spoken. The reputation of this great man had nearly proved his 
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ruin. A young chief, of a gloomy disposition, belonging to the 
dreaded sect of Hoosein, who dwelt in the north-western mount- 
ains of Persia, having heard of his fame,*and thinking to profit 
by his wisdom, commanded that he should be brought to his 
presence. The mandate was instantly obeyed ; for his followers 
gave a devoted obedience to their chief^ being fanatics of the 
same sect as the subjects •f the Old Man Sf the Mountain,* 
whose history is familiar to all readers of the wars of the 
cnisades. 

A few men were sent in disguise to Bokhara, and Nase^-ood- 
Deen was seized and carried off while walking in his garden. lie 
was made over from one party to another, till he fourul himself 
at tlie Pagle^s Nest so the residence of the young prince, 
on the top of a high mountain, was called. Ilis value, we are 
told, w\as fully appreciated at this barbarous court. While, 
however, they honoured him with every attention, they took 
precautions to prevent all possibility of escape. Jt was during 
this confinement that he wrote the celebrated treatise on ethics, f 
which has raised his fame as high for philosophy as for astronomy. 

'.riie de.sire of liberating a genius of whom Jus country was 
justly proud, w^as, we arc* told, one of the principal motives 
which led Iloolakoo to attack and destroy this abode of dreaded 
assassins ;J and when their boasted Eaglets ^Nest Avas taken, the 
emperor rejoiced less in its capture, than in having released 
Naser-ood-Deen, who was immediately invested with a dress of 
honour, and promoted to high employment. But it was to the 
favour and patronage of the Clirlstian princess Delghooz Khatoon, 
that this philosopher owed the opportunities he enjoyed at Maragu, 
of making his name coeval with that of orienfcil science. 

No less tluin five of my friends, who had been long absent on 
their travels, joined us at Maraga. Four of them I could hardly 
recognize, being dresseS in Persian clothes, and having large 
whiskers and long beards. " They told us wondrous talcs of 

* The first who established this sect in Persia was Hoosein Siibah. Ilis 
followers hold the same tenets as those of Ismael in Egypt.— Vid. Hist. 
Persia, val, i. p. 395. 

t This treatise is called the AkhUk-c-Nosiree, and is deemed one of the 
most valuable works which the Maliomedans possess on moral philosophy. 

t The English word assassin is said to be derived from the *term 
Hooseinee, by which this sect was lmown. 
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Seestan, Ealocbistan) llam^lan, and other countries in which 
they had been. We were now a party of fourteen, but we did 
not remain long togetjfier : 'Some were detached to drill Persian 
soldiers, while others were sent to survey and report upon the 
soil and population of different districts of this once famous 
kingdom. 

The Elchee had returned from Iv.s first mission by the route 
of Ilamadan ; he now determined to go to Ikgdad by that of 
Kurdistan, the ancient Carduchia, a province to which the sword 
and the pen of Xenophon have given celebrity. I w'as delighted 
at the prospect of visiting this country, which I found, by a 
Persian History* * * § belonging to the Elchee, had a particular 
claim to the attention of tlie Christian world. It was tlie birth- 
place of the famous Saladin,f whose sword arrested the progress 
of the conqiurors of Palestine. 

According to my author, Shadi Ben IVIirvau, a native of 
Kurdistan, was kutwal or magistrate of Tekreet.J In this 
office hc^ was speceeded by his eldest son, Nizam-ood-Deeii 
Ayoob, who was compelled to leave the country in consequence 
of hi.s younger brother, Assad-ood-Deeii, having, in defence of 
an injured female, killed a man of# a powerful family. The 
governor of the province is said to have admired the .spirit and 
humanity which prompted this deed ; but being unable to 
protect the brothers against the relations of the deceased, he 
recommended and aided their flight. Tliey went first to 
Moosul,§ and thence to Balbcc, the prince of which, Noor-ood' 
Deeii, was an intimate ally of Azad Ismael, the Waly of Egypt, 
who was then warring, according to the Mahomedau writer, 
against the accursed infide].s of Europe! Xoor-ood-Deen, 
plciised with* the bold, manly character of Assad-ood-H^cn, sent 
him in command of his forces to Egypt ; where, oiir Eastern 
author tells us, he rose so high in the fa\^our of the Waly, that 
he employed him to put to death his vizier, and rewarded him 

* Tills work is called Tarikh Akrad, or the History of the Khrds. It 
* was given to the Elchee by the Kfird chief of Mohezzee. 

t The Mahomedan name of this hero is Sallith-ood-Deen. 

X This fort was taken from the Turks by Timoor, after a memorable 
siege. Vide Hist Persia, vol, i. p. 465. 

§ The ancient Niueyeh. 
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with the vacant oflicc! He died •soon gtfter,* and his high 
station devolved upon his nephew Saladin, son of Nizam-ood- 
Heen' Ayoob. 

The young Saladin is described by this author in glowing 
colours. His qualities were of the highest order ; even in youth 
he soon outstript all competitors. Ji^ begamc the sole manager 
of affairs in Egypt under tlrt* title of Mallik Nasser : he wrote 
to the prince of Balbec to permit Iiis father to join him, and on 
the twenty-fburth day of Rejib, in the year of the Hegira 565, 
the old man, who a few years before had considered hiinscjf and 
his family ruined, on being compelled to abandon the office of a 
petty magistrate, was met and welcomed at .some disfance from 
his son’s palace by the W^aly of Egypt ; for tliat prince thouglit 
lie could not too highly lionour the parent of the man, to whom 
he ascribed tlie safety and glory of his countiy, 

Saladin wished to make over his station to his hither ; but the 
latter <leclined the offiT, and continued, during the three years 
he lived, without any public emidoymeiit. The. Waly of Egypt 
having died, Saladin, already in possession of the power, 
succeeded to tlie name of .sovereign of tliat kingdom. Tlie riches 
of which he became jioss^ssed are minutely deseribeil by the 
Persian author. Amongst them was a staff of emeialds of 
extraordinary value, and a library of ony liundred thousand 
select volumes. 

Noor-ood-Deeii, the prince of Balbec, who had raised this 
family, becoming jealous of Saladin’s ])ow'er, endeavoured to 
destroy him ; but all his efforts were ilefeatcd, and at his death 
Syria was added to Egypt. 

Thus originated the power of the celebrated Saladin. His 
recovery of «JerusaIeni, the siege of Ascalon, and Jus wars with 
those wdio arc termed infidels, a»c given at great length, and the 
boldest of the ChrLstian heroes are often represented as fl3dng 
before his victorious sword. I looked througJi this volume, for 
an account of the wonderful achievements of our gallant llicliard, 
and some mention of his fair sister ^Matilda ; but 1 looked 
ill vain, and the omission produced no favourable impression of an 
author who could pass over subjects so dear to every English 
reader of the wars of Palestine. 

* ^Assad-ood-Deen’s death took i^ace in'the year of the Hegira 564. 
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The day before we left «Maragd, our muleteers mutinied. 
They refused to proceeti through Kfirdistan, alleging that the 
inhabitants were all ijobbers and murderers, and delighted in 
notliing more than plundering and putting to death Persians, 
from whom most of the tribes of that rugged country differ 
as much in habits as irj religion, being half savages and of the 
sect of Soonees. The Klehee was ‘only able to quiet them 
by promising to replace any mules wliich might be stolen, and to 
defend them if attacked. 

Th^ temper of the Elchee, which had been ruffled by iliis 
occurrence, was still more so by the conduct of one of his 
principal servants, Feridoon Beg, who, besides receiving hand- 
some pay, bore a gold stick, and took precedence of all th(^ 
state servants on occasions of ceremony. This man having 
been sen.t with two humlr<»d piastres to the servants of the chief 
of Maraga, kept back twenty. Being detected, his only defence 
was, that the fellows had cheated him and others, by intercepting 
part of a present from their master to the domestics of the Elclice. 

The excuse was not admittetl. Feridoon was degraded, and 
being a favourite, had little sympathy. One of his companions, 
approving of the indignation his conduct Iiad excited, said. 

What a mean rascal ! to behave as he has done ; and all for 
twenty piastres !” This speech increased the Elchee’s passion, 
who reprobated the man for looking at the amount pf the sum 
taken, not at the immorality of the action. ‘‘ You, no doubt,” 
said he, “ when you begin, will be a rogue on a large scale.” lie 
proceeded in his anger from individuals to communities, and 
finished by declaring, that there was neither truth nor honesty to 
be found in Persia. 

Tliis was*^ so much the general impression, that we were 
delighted to find the Elchee’s ey^ at length opened ; but in . the 
evening, when some of us expressed concurrence in his opinions, 
what was our surprise to find that these had been completely 
changed by a few hours of reflection ! 

I was,” he said, ‘‘ very unreasonable this morning, and am 
quite ashamed of myself. What could you expect ?” said 
he to a gentleman who had mentioned some instances of being 
cheated in the purchase of horses and mules, as well as by 
servants ; “ what, I ask, could you f xpect to happen to an envoy 
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from Persia, who landed? at Hull, vv]th the reputation of having 
plenty of money ; and proceeded to the court of St. Jainas’s, 
furnishing himself and suite with horses, bought without 
experience, and hiring a numerous train of servaiits, with little if 
any inquiry as to their character? Do you think our laws 
would secure his being supplied in Yorkshire with horses worth 
what he gave for them, or £wevent his being cheated and robbed, 
by men Avho hang loose on society, and who consequently would 
crowd to such a master ? 

“ Now what is our situation in Persia ? We fit out a mission 
at Abusheher, buy such hoi*ses as are offered, and hire every ’good- 
looking fellow who presents himself. We are in fact compelled 
to do so ; for in a country where religious prejudices are so 
strong, none but those wlio cannot get bread elsewliere would 
come to serve Fariiigees, unless tempte^l by the hopes of great 
gain, through fair or unfair means. 

“ This, if you refiecd, must be particularly the case in a 
country where laws have little force, but wliere, whatever of 
morality there is in the lower orders, chiefly depends upon their 
religious seijtiments, or feelings of allegiance and attachment to 
superiors ; and amongst «cpials, on tlie ties which subsist in 
families and tribes. Their religious prejudices are all against us, 
and we neither have, nor can have, any claim on their allegiance 
or attachment, nor the benefit of family ties to guard us in our 
oco^ional visits to this country ; and we should not therefore 
wonder that we are sometimes cheateil ; far less should wc pro- 
ceed, SIS I did this mornings to condemn a whole nation because 
we discover such crimes in those around us. We ouglit, in justice 
to the Persians, to refer much of what has occurred to our 
peculiar Utmtion in their country, and not write them all down 
rogues, unless we ascertain that they are, as a people, in tlie habit 
of behaving tow^ards each other, as w e have found a few of them 
behave towards us.” 

Such wiis the Elchee’s doctrine, to which there neither was 
any expression of assent or dissent. Some probably believed 
there was reason in what he stated, while others thought there 
^as no use in arguing with him on a subject, on which he was 
known to be very prejudiced and impatient. 

Two more marches broi^ght us to the banks of the river 
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Jaghattee, which risit^ am(V)g the mountains of Kfirdistan, after 
fertilizing s^eral valleys in that country, and in the province 
of Aderbejan, flows into tlie lake of Oormeah. We halted hero 
some days ; anti \yere so delighted with the fishing, shooting, 
and hunting, near our encampment, that we should have reniainod 
longer, but for a report that the plague was in a neighbouring 
village. This determined the Elche^j to move ; nor could he be 
induced to remain by the iissurancc of some Kurds, that this 
village was the utmost limit to which the scourge had ever been 
known to extend in this quarter. 

It would fill a volume, were 1 to relate the amusing and 
interesting accounts we received from our enterprising friends ; 
who had not only visitecl many of the least known parts of 
Persia, but had penetraied into the wide anrl Imrbarous countries 
between that kingdom and India. Their travels, if ever noticed, 
must belong to a future work ; none of them excited my curiosity 
more than tiiosc of a gallant and valued friend, who has si-nce 
died the death of a soldier. He had traversed the arid plains of 
Seestan, and visited the famous cities of Mushed and Yezd in 
Khorassan. As he knew Yezd wits the chief residence of tlic 
few Guebres, or worsl uppers of fire, who still rerimin in Persia, 
and wlio live there, under the protection of their chief, wlio is 
one of the principal magistrati*s of the town, lie liad furnished 
himself with letters from the Parsees or Guebres at llombay, to 
their friends at Yez<l. Among those was one from Khoosroo, a 
well known poet, who, like many others, is more famous for the 
quantity than the quality of liis rliymes. My friend had kept 
a copy of this singular production, which was in verse. 

After informing the chief to whom this letter was addr(.‘sse<l 
that the person who would present it was erKIowcd•^l^th many 
qualities, Khoosroo terms him the Yakeel or agent of tbe Elchee, 
whom lie describes as a man who never took rest for one 
moment, in one place.”* This characteristic hit made us all laugh. 
The Elchee, while he joined in our mirth, defended himself 
against this charge of perpetual motion as well as he cn^uld. 
“ Eaugh away, gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ but recollect one thing— 
I have never changed my abode, but by the orders of 
superiors.” 

♦ Kih yek dem na geer^ be-jahee kerrsL'' 
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We went from the blnks of the^agh|j|ee to a village called 
Koozlee. Ascending to the top of a liin, we had a fine view of 
KQrdistan, which appeared, far as th^f eye could reacli, an 
interminable cluster of hills. A few scattered huts, and several 
small encampments, were all we could see of human dwellings ; 
and their distance from each other indicated that stage of 
civilization which precedes* the congregating of men into villages 
and towns. 

The impressions this prospect made upon our minds, as to the 
character of the people on whose rugged land we we^e now 
entering, were confinned the ensuing morning at three o’clock, 
by the cry of “ Ivobbers, robbers ! Murder, murder !” All was 
instantly in confusion ; trumpets sounded, drums bccit to arms ; 
boots dcv^stined for the right leg were put on the IcfY, while we 
Imddled on our clothes, and ran to our posts. It was too dark 
to see ten yards ; but we soon discovered that there were no 
assailants in the camp. Many of our party who had gone in 
front came back, and every one luul a more alarming tale than 
the other. According to them, several men were killed, and 
hundred mules plundered. While listening to these accounts, 
a Portuguese servant Cc^ine galloping into camp, exclaiming, 

They are murdering all the Christians ! May the Lord pre- 
serve us !” The pious ejaculations of die affrighted Joseph 
caused much merriment ; for, as he was the only Christian who 
had been in danger, it was evident that his alarm, whatever 
character he desired to give it^ was all for himself. 

The Elchce halted till daylight*, and then proceeded towards 
the village ; where he found his mehmandar, two Kurdish 
chiefs, and three or four principal men of the country, con- 
sulting what w'as to be done. ^ They entreafetl him to allow them 
to trace the robbers, and recover what had boon jilundered, 
which was now found to amount to five mule loads ; but circum- 
stances led to a suspicion that some of those who gave this 
advice were concerned in the robbery, and the Elchee was 
consetpiently in no temper to listen to their counsel. He told 
them not to speak to him, as he neither wanted their advice nor 
aid : being resolved to deter the natives of Kurdistan from ever 
again meddling with an European envoy. They endeavoured, 
but in vain, to pacify him ; he ordered the infantry and baggage 
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to proceed to the nextg^ge, J:welve niil& distant, and with the 
cavalry, divided into Mree psirties, swept the country for eight 
miles, in the direction in which the mules had been carried off. 
Three mules and some of the plundered articles were found ; 
and as a security for the remainder, nine head persons of hamlets 
and petty tribes were seized, and taken to our encampment. The 
mehmandar and some Ivurdish chiefs untreated for their release, 
and crowd.s of women and children followed us imploring mercy ; 
but all received the same answer ; ‘‘ When every astiele wliich 
has been taken is restored or wiiat cannot be fountl is }>aid for, 
then, and not a moment before, shall these men be reloixsed.” 

The Elcliee either was or. pretendeil to ])e in a great rage. 
The mehmandur, who was a favoiunte, and used to joke with 
him, beeame alarmed : “ I now see,’* said he, “ what I ha<l 
Ixdbre Iieard, but could not believe, that you Faringees, when 
in a passion, are as great savages as we 'are, or e\en as the 
Kurds.” 

When we reiicj^ed our encampment, tlie liostages \vere placed 
in strict confinement, and not allowed to communicate with any 
of their families or tribes. The consociuenee was what we 
antieipated. The lost mules and the g^-eater part of the baggage 
were brought back. Notliing remained unaccountetl for, but 
some clothes belonging to the KIchee and his personal .servants. 
These were valued at 'seven hundred and tw enty piastres ; which, 
seeing no abatement would be allowed, were at last paid by the 
collector of the di.striet,* Some hours after the f^leliee sent for 
this ofheer, apd returned him three liundred and tw^enty picistrc.s, 
the amount of his personal lo.s.s. This unexpected consideration 
put the collector in good humour. The prisoners, wlio had 
been alarmed for their lives, were «ot only released l^ut feasted ; 
and the Elehee made small, but valued, presents of coloured 
handkerchiefs, knives, and scissors, to several of their wives and 
children, who had follow'ed them to our camp. In short, a 
gloomy morning wiis succeeded by a sunshiny evening, and our 
Kurd friends left us, declaring they would never again plunder 
any of our tribe ; a promise they will probably keep or break, 
according as they think they can measure strength with those of 
our r?ce who may visit their country. 

• Zabitebii 
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The Elchee having Ifecome not only cahn, but in higli spirits 
with his success, was visited by the meinnandar and otliers, who 
assured him the news of tliese transactions would soon spread, 
and protect his camp against all furtlier attempts of plunderers ; 
and certiiin it is, we were never again assailed during our residence 
in Kurdistan. 

Our march for several jlays was over h very rugged country, 
in which there was little cultivation. The pasture appeared 
excellent, and the valleys were watered by small but clear 
streams. The great want in Kurdistan, fis in many other parts 
of Persia, is wood. My Indian friend, Soobadar Syed Ihmsein,* 
when riding with me, remarked the great diflereiice in this par-^ 
ticular between the provinces we had travelled througli, and Jjis 
native land. “ These proud Persians,’’ said lie, boast of their 
country ; but tliey have neither shade to protect, tlieni from the 
Iicat of summer, nor fuel to save them from the cohl of winter.” 

"Jlie day he made tlds^observation, the good Soobadar had 
reason to complain of the want of the latter article ; for, as 
winter was yet distant, it being only tlie Kith of A^ugust, none 
was furnished, and the cold proved excessive; the water in our 
tents was frozen, and Pah^uiheit’s tliermometer stood at 34^ at 
six in tlie morning, 

As we approached Sennah, tlie capital of the province of 
Ardelan, the soil iinprovcd, and, if cultiv'.'tTed, would, no doubt, 
produce abundance of grain; but its rude inhabitants prefer a 
pastoral life. Tliey are, if we may judge from what we saw^, an 
uncommonly robust race, and a{ipear unchanged in their manners 
and customs by tlie twenty-three centuries which have elapsed 
since the days of Xenophon, who would have no diflicnilty, if 
permitted ty return from tlie Klysian fields, to reeogniztJ the 
clescendanti? df the enemies he encountered ainiilst these wilds. I 
made this observation to Baharam ^^eerza, who had been sent 
by the Waly of Sennah to welcome the Elchee, and remarked, 
at the same time, the little care or kno^rledge they liad about 
religion, though all professed that of Mahomed. ‘‘It is all very 
true,” he said, “ but two or three days will bring you to Sennah, 

* Soobadar is the highest rank a native can attain in the Indian army. 
This gallant soldier is now soobadar major of the body guard of the governor 
of Madras. 
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and you will then see that though we are ICflrds, and have a pride 
in being so, we are not all barbarians.” , 

The evening before wp went to Sennah, I rear! the introductory 
pages of the history of the Kdrds. It is written by a native ; 
and, according to this patriotic author, all the virtue and courage 
this world has ever known was nurtured amid the wilds and 
mountains of Kurdistan. Its inhabitants, he affirms, attained 
great glory in former ages, and W'ould have subjected the uni- 
verse, but for the caution of the prophet Mahomed, who, struck 
by the fierce look and gigantic form of a Kurd ambasssador, 
prayed to God that this formidable race might never be united. 
<rhis prayer was heard, adds my author ; and the warriors of 
Kurdistan have ever since been at variance with each other. 

Sennali is so surrounded by hills that the town is not seen till 
you are eloso the suburbs. ^,Ve w'ere pleased with its appear- 
ance: tlie houses are well built; and y,ie gardens and ciiltivatioii 
in its vicirdty caino in strong and pleasing contrast with the 
rugged lands thn^iigh which we had travelled for the last eight 
days. 

Two sons of Ainan ollah Khan, the Waly, or prince, came 
with three hundred Iior.se to meet, aiid» welcome ns to the court 
of their father. I was delighted with the eldest of these boys. 
Though only ten years of ago, he rode and manag(*d a veiy 
spirited cliarger with great address. In his conversation ho was 
free and unembarrassed, mixing the simjdicity of the child with 
the information of the man. Jle had, he said, been in all parts 
of his father’s territories, and appeWed well accpiainted with the 
various tribes by which they were inhabiteil, answering every 
(piestion put to him by the Elchee on this subject with remarkable 
clearness and correctness. 

The day after our arrival, we w^ent to visit the* Waly, who 
received us in a magnificent style. We found him attended by 
his principal officers ; and the two boys, who had come to meet 
us, w^ere standing close 19 b their hither. The Elchee w ished them 
to be sealed ; but that, he was informed, was again.st the etiquette 
of this petty court. That etiquette however was disturbed. A 
^’man came into the room, and spoke to the Waly in the Kffrdish 
dialect. The prince laughed ; and on the Elchee asking what 
was tlie matter — “ Nothing,” said h«, “ except that a spoilt child 
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of mine, not four yea^ of age, d^lares he will put himself to^ 
death, unless allowed t^ see you as well as his brothers/’ The 
Elchee entreated he might make his apj|earance, saying he was 
fond of children, and much flattered by the boy’s anxiety to see 
him. Soon after, in marched this desperate little Kurd, loaded 
with fine clothes. He was tolerably bokl at first, but took alarm 
when pressed by the Elclie^ to sit near him ; he api)eared parti- 
cularly startled by the cocked hat and high feather. The Elchee, 
observing this, took out the feather and gave it him to play with. 
This act of conciliation was completely successful. ^ After 
amusing himself with the feather for some time, the little fellow 
ventured to take up the hat, examined it, and other parts of ou]^ 
dress, and in a few minutes began to chatter in a manner which 
delighted the father, w ho seemed much pleased with the attention 
paid to his favourite. 

The Waly having returned the KIchee’s visit, and invited us 
to dine w ith him, we went to his palace, a small but handsome 
building. The hall in which we were received was forty feet 
long, twenty-four broad, and thirty high A facung of white 
marble (?overed the walls of this apartment to the h(‘ight of eight 
feet, above that it was j){:yntod and richly gilt. The chequered 
gilding of the roof had an appearance like mosaic, which pro- 
duced a good efle(‘t. Adjoining to this hall, and one step more 
elevated, was a room twenty-four feet ify eighteen, conneeted 
with the interior of the palace by folding-doors, so admirably 
finished, and the gilding of w'hich so exactly corresponded with 
the other ornaments of the apartment, that when shut it was 
difficult to discover them. The front of the hall was supported 
by four richly carved and gilt pillars, and opened on a terrace 
commandii^ a view of the town. On this terrace w^isa fountain, 
adapted to ‘its size and that of the building, 

Persia is famous ftfr its caiqiets; but none I had ever seen 
surpassed in beauty that on which the Waly and his guests 
were seated in this hall of his fathers^ He appeared to have 
great pride in introducing the Elchee to the persons by 
whom he was surrounded. None of them, he said, counted less 
tliau eight or nine generations in the service of his family, anef 
some had been its firm and attached adherents during a period of 
four centuries. 
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^ ‘‘ My countr}",” he»conclii<^e<l, abt)ve two hundred miles 

in length, and nearly as much in breadth. We owe and pay 
allegiance to the kings pf Persia, but we are exempted from that 
severity of rule which often ruins our neighbours, who possess 
rich plains and wealthy cities. Ardelan presents little temp- 
tation to an invader. I^t abounds in nothing/* he added, smiling, 
“ but brave men and hardy horses.” » 

The Waly was pleased to find we had, from perusing the 
history of Kilrdistan, become acquainted with al> the great 
families of that country, and were familiar with the names and 
actions of some of the most renowne<i of his ancestors. lie had 
copy of the sjune history, but it M-aiitcd soni6 passages 
which were in that of the Elchee, which he borrowed to have 
them transcribed. The Elchee was pleased, when his volume 
was returned,*, to find an addition, which brought up the 
history of the Walies of Ardelan to tlie {wosent date, with 
a most flattering and highly coloured account of the arrival 
of the British mif^iou at Sennah ; an event wliich tlie author, 
in a truly eastern style, predicted would lienceforward be deemed 
an epoch in the annals of that principality. 

The town of Sennah, which lies iii»N. lat. 35” 12', enjoys a 
fine climate ; the small valley in which it is situated being pro- 
tected from the severity of the winters in this elevated country, 
by the hills around it. The prince and his chiefs live in great 
luxury, and the inhabitants have all the appearance of enjoying 
competence, if not aflluence. Among them were forty families 
of Nestorian Christians, the heads of which, with their pastor, 
visited the Elchee. Tliere were many of the same j^cct, the 
good priest informed us, in KCirdistan, who had resided there 
ever since its separation from the Greek church, period of 
thirteen centuries. As for himstdf and his little flock’, he added, 
they had a small church at Sennah, and* were, as their fathers 
had been, not only tolerated, but protected by the princes of 
Ardelan. This may in part be ascribed to their being indus- 
trious and useful citizens, as they are almost all either artizans 
or manufacturers. * 

From subsequent conversations which tlie Elchee had with 
the Waly, it appeared that though the kings of Persia had never 
attempted to establish their own aiathoriy over Ardelan, or to 
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interfere, with its intejnal administration, they have often dis-^ 
turbed its quiet, by fomenting discord in the family of its ruler r 
and more than once nave obtained a temporary influence and 
power, by aiding a discontented or revolted prince, to overthrow 
the direct line of succession. 

The contrast between the inhabitants of Sennah and of the 
neighbouring hills is singularly striking. The first are little 
dilfTerent in their habits from citizens in Persia, while the latter 
are even njore rude than the wandering tribes of that country. 
You meet them, watching their flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle, within five or six miles of the small but luxurious capital, 
and are surprised to find that it is with pity, not envy, thej^^ 
regard its inhabitants. Tliey glory in the state and splendour 
of the prince and chiefs to whom they owe hereditary allegiance, 
but look with contempt on the unwarlike, more civilized 
community .s with whom those they obey are ‘^immediately sur- 
rounded. 

Ilamadan, the ancient Ecbatana, Kermen Shah, once the 
residence of the mighty Khoosroo ; Bagdad and its caliphs, the 
renowned port of Balsorah, and the southern shores of the 
Persian (lulph, are all before me. But here these volumes must 
close. My efforts to amuse, and perhaps inform my readers, 
are interrupted by circumstances, which, though tliey forbid 
promise, warrant a hope, that if we are jWeased with each other 
we may meet again. 


London: W. Ci.oWX» & Sov», Duke Street, Stamford Street. 
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THAT, CITY. By the late Sir Alexander Burnes. Second Edition, 
Portrait and Plates. 8vo. 18a. 

The charm of the book is in its buoyant style. Personal character, domestic 
scenes, ami Oriental manners, are painted with vivacity, ease, and lightness of 
touch," — Spectator. 


III. 

VOYAGE \;P THE INDUS TO THE SOURCE OF 

RIVKR OXUS, by Kabul and Badakhslian. By Lieut. John Wood, Indian 
Navy, Map. 8vo. 14s. 

‘‘ Tlie valuable go«rgraphical details which Lieut. Wood has collected, and 
his clear sketches of society, render his volume one of the most agreeable and 
instructive of its class.” — Afhcneei^m. 

“ Extremely well written ; full of natural pictures of scenery and cha- 
racter." — Examiner. 


TRAVELS IN T.HE HIMALAYAN PROVINCES OF 

HINDOSTAN ANOTllK PAN JAB, in Ladakh and Kashmir, in Peshawar, 
Kabul, Kuiiduz, and Bokhara. By Mr. W'illiam Moorcrovt and Mr. 
Geouoe Tueheok, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

A most valuable narrative ." — Quartlrlg Reviev\ 


V. 

LETTERS FROM MADRAS, or First Impressions of 

Manners and Society in India, dest^ribed from a Three Years' Kesidcrice. By 
a Lady. Post 8vo. 95. 6d. 


VI. 

JAPAN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Described 

from the Accounts of Uecent Dutch Travellers. Post 8vo. \)9. 6d. 

“Containing all the information about Japan which bus been obtained ; well 
arranged and well put together. ' — Literary Gazette* 

“ This useful account of a very curious people.” — Spectator. 


JOHN MURRAY, albemarle street. 



cHeM literature for cusses. 

J«mA 

TH» 

HOME AND' COEOmjlL LIBRARY. 

aooaicatedf by Permission, to the Secretary of the Colonies, and 
the President of the Board of Trade* 

MB. MURRAY’S 

HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY, 

Is published Monthly, printed in good readable type, on superfine paper, and Is 
designed to famish all classes of Readers in Great Britain and her Coloaif s 
with the highest Literature of the day, consisting partly of Onginal Works, 
and partly of Now Editions of popular publications, at the lowest posiuble price. 

This series of attractive and useful works, by apprt^d authors^ is called 
for in consequence of the Acts which have recently pafeed the British Parlia- 
ment for the protection of Copyright, and the rights of British authors and 
publishers, by the rigid and entire exclusion both in Grgat Britain and her Colo- 
iiies, of foreign pirated editions ; and the Works are issued at a rate which 
places them within the means not only of tho Colonists, but also of a large portion 
of the less wealthy classes at heme, who will thus benefit by tho widening of tho 
market for our literature: and the ** Colonial Library” may consequently be 
considered as a Library for the Empire.*' 

Several Numbers of the Home and Coloniar Library** have already ap- 
peared, and have received the unanimous approbation of Critics and readcri 
in all parts of the British dominions. 

The recommendations of this series are : — 

On the score of smallness of cojf— Each Number contains more than two 
ordinazy Octavo volumes, at one-fifth or sixth of tho usual price. 

On the 800^ of novelty f interest, and mmV— It includes works by Southey, 
Heber, Borrow, Irby and Mangles, Drinkwater, Barrow, Lewis, Sir John 
Malcolm, Washington Irving, Lockhart, Lord Mahon, &c. 

In earte/y—it comprises Geography, Voyages and Travels, History, Biography, 
Manners and Customs— rendering it equally acceptable to the Cottage and 
Boudoir ; and the utmost care is exercised in the selection of works, so that 
they shall contain nothing offensive to morals or taste. , [Turn onr, 

(Februaryt 1845.] 



8 M B. HOME AND COLONUL LIBRAlliy. 

popularity of tbo aub)oell|| tuid the moderatioa of the price of the 
MUC^itial ^nd Hoide tlbraiy” {in aiiiimdi ott/% ^ only twenty-five thillings)^ 
recommend it to die fddlowing olMSes pf pereoni 

To tbn ^nfwf^e.fithd for Parochial and tending Libraries t 

IMiftitOiii Of TwmfllM aaA IttoimflMtiiroMh-as suited for the 
Libraries of Faetori^^ WortegbPps, add Events’ Halls. 

Boo]|;,8oolotle$» Book dabif its Tariely of subjects. 

8ctuK4 ICttspooiorif SolioolmMtorst dLo*r^as prizes (pr the young, 
or for School Libraries. 

t 

TraTollera on a 9oiirneT--'a8 portable and cheap volumes to read 
cAi^he road, or to ilU a corner in a portmanteau or carpet bag. 

BauoBgen on Board a 8lilp«^ materials for whiling away the 
monotonous hours of a sea voyago. 

Oflkfors In dio Army and Bavy, and all Sconomitts in 

space or pocket, who, having limited chambers, and small book^shelvcs, desire 

a concentrated Library, at a moderate expenditure. 

« 

All nrlio bawo X^ienda In Blatant Oountriea— ^as an accept* 
able present to sond out to them. 

The Settler on the Blalna of Audbralia, the Backwoods of 
America, or the Oconpant of the remotest Cantonments of our 
Indian Bominlona may hgre hud the resources of recreation and instruction, 
at a moderate price, together with the perusal of many new books \>ithiu a 
abort period of their appearance in England. 

The Student and Bover of Blterature at Borne, whoh.aa hitherto 
been content with the loan of a book, or has been compelled to wait for its 
perusal from a circulating library, or has satiafied his curiosity by the scanty 
extracts in Magazines or Reviews, may now become possessed of the work 
itself, at the moment of its publication, and at less cost than tha/^ entailed by 
either of the methods above mentioned. 

The Home awd Colonial Libraet is published in Monthly Parts, Post 8vo., 
price 2s, Od, each ; or in Volumes every alternate Month, price 6a. in clotli. 

For the List of Works already puUifhed, see the next two payeL 



, MB. MUBIUY'S- 

HOME ANDf colonial LIBRARY.* 

0 

tnotiia Almlts 

. • Noi. 1 AND 12. ' 

Borrow*! Bible in* Spain. 

** These singularly attractiTe and raiious pages.*’<^Iitferai 7 Gazette* 

'* As a book of adventureSt the moat extraorainary one which hu appeared in our own or 
any other language for a long time past.'*— QunrferQf Review* 

** There ii no^taking leave of a book like tUs s better fare we never had it in our power to 
oiTer our readere.^’— .dMeikowm. 


Noa. 3 TO d. 

Bishop Heber*8 Journal in India. 

'* One of the most delightful books in the lanmiage."— Ouar/eWt/ Jteoicar. 

** Delightful contributions, full of benevolent feeling, and varied and gratifying details of 
official labours.**— i?nttn;ge/t'ca/ Magazine. 

** One of the most perfectly charming books we ever read. It is lively without effort, and 
abounds in valuable judgments of men and things. We envy thr.tSe who now read it for the 
first time.'*— A>amr//<?r. 


No. 7. 

Irby and Mangles’ Travels in* the East. 

** One of the most interesting and popular works of the present etniwey***— Aberdeen /ourn. 
** Wc look upon this to be by far the moat welcome of the series. Irby and Mangles* inte- 
resting Travels was almost from the first a sealed book, and never very generally known : 
those who were admitted to its pages* prized it highly."— X.iferar^ Gazette* 


No. 8. 

Drinkwater’s History of the SiSge of Oibraltar. 

** A book so replete with interest and information as to be truly a legend of the United Services 
of its day. The cheap price and commodious form in which it now appears puts it within the 
reach and stowage of every ofilcer.*’— Untfed Service Magazine* 

** Mr. Murray has conferred a public benefit by selecting this narrative for an early Number 
in his acceptable series."— Gazette* 


No. 9. 

Drummond Hay’s Morocco, and The Moors. 

“Anwvttnd Iflghly interesting work, for which Mr. Momy wonM have been entitled to 
nrddtree gHineai.*^-^Oreenoek AdvertUer. .» i v • 

" The author introduces us to the wild people among whom ho travelled i he rides along their 
wild roads, encamps with the swarthy Moors, and, sitting at their evening meal, listens to the 
strange tales of mighty robbers, or daring exploits with the wild beasts.**— CAsIfea/liar/i 
Chronicle* 

No. 10. 

IsOtters from the Shores of the Baltics 

" * Familiar Letters* by a young and beautiful wid witty English spinster, whMeTmrkjgUt 
cause a sensation hardly inferior to that which attended the bursting of the Old Maws 
Brunnen Bubbles.* **— Review, , - , . 

" A teric^of charming descriptions i the style is fpll of case apd freshness. -^Szammer* 



T«R. MPRRAJf’S nOME AND COLONIAL LIBRAltY. 

No. u. 

. Til# Aalwr Witeb. 

** We bate reed nothing in FietijOti or in Hlitoiy whip bee lo completely rivettcd and 
ebitorbed our intere at at this little rohime. If it bO g it ia worthy— no can give no 

higher praiee— of Pe Foe.**— Quarlrrfp R§ttie», 


No.‘ IJ. 

Southey’s Cromwell and Bunyan. 

'* Modeli of whet biogrepby odgbt to be; embreclng ell the feeta in the livei of their 
yeepcctive anhjeote the! ran be of any intereat.**— iHtbKn Freeuian'a Jovmal* 

‘‘Two of Mr. Southey ‘a graphic and inteieating biographlea.'*— iwcrtieir Courier, 

No. 18. 


. New South Wales. By a Lady. 

“ Mra. Meredith is a pleasant, unafTcfted writer : and independently of any literary merit, the 
bpok derives interest from being a lady's view of New South Wales,* ‘'^Spectator, 

Combines all that piquancy of observation pfcuUar to the works of female writers, with a 
fast deal of oseful and practical information.**— Freemon'a JttumaU 


No. 14. 

Barmyr’s Life of Sir Francis Brake. 

“Mr. Parrow'a interesting and instructive volume.**— Reriew. 

“ A * hicmoir,* which we bail as a welcome addition to our biogrsphicSl Uteraturr.”— Ji/orn- 
ing Chrowcle, 

a _ 4. 

Father Ripa’s Memoirs of the Court of Pekin, 

(tIIR CIHNFSR AOQIMSON CHU80K.) 

“ The combined sinpmUrity of the facts, and the modenf narration, render * Patiifb FirA’s 
Mrmoirs * as interesting a work as any that has appeared, not excepting ‘ Borbow’s lliDHt 
IN Spain.* "^Spectator, 

— 4 — 

No. 16. 

Lewis’s^ife in the West Indies. 

*• These highly amusiiig stories of actual Jamaica life.' — Qiiarlerfy Review, 


Nos. 17 A^n 18 , 

Sketches of Persia. By Sir John Malcolm. 

*' No one can read • Skrtche. «f Petaia ’ without feeling that the .other haa mad* a taloalilo 
addition to our stock of knowledge. New and Important views of the Persians as a nation are 
here presented with alt the Interest, without the tendency to caricature, of qur amusing friend 
liajji Baba.**— ^Mur/ci ly Rmew, ^ 


i^ta mV. drt'sinal in prj^mtton. . 

LIFE OF LORD CLIVE, 

LIFE OP THE GREAT CONDfi. Bv Lon® 

THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. B» L*nv Dujf Gordok. 
BBACEBRIDGE HALL. fiTWASHiKoios Irtiro. 



Hist oC^tauM SlBtovits. 

mSTORY AND ANTlilUITIES. 


u 

EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 

By UXNRY HA1.I.AM, Qsq. Eighth Edition. 2 vols. Oyo, 24#. 

If. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From thb AcclesaiON ov Hknrv VK. to thb Dbath of Gboros tub Bbcono. 
By Hknry llAtLAAt, Esq. FiAh Edition. 2 vola. dvo, 24#* 

nr. 

THE MARLBOROUGH LETTERS AND DESPATCHES, 

^ Recontly discovered at Woodstock. Edited by Sir GbuRgg Muhrav. 

Poi tiait. 3 Tols. 8vo., 20#. each 

IV. 

THE POPES OP ROME: 

Tkrir Politicai* avd ErcLBsiAsncAL nisTonv Duniva tmk 16th Si 17fH Cbniuribb. 
From tho Ciennan of Lropolo liANivK. 

TriUislatcd by Bahah Auhiin. ^Second JMiiton. 3 fols. 8vo, «?6#* 

V. 

HISTORY OF INDIA, 

THE niNDOO<«lND MAHOMEBAN FEHIOBS. 

By the lion. Mountstuart Eu*h instonjb. Second Edition. Map* 2 vole* 8vo» 30/* 


vr. 

SPAIN UNDER CHARLES THB SECOND. 

Extracte from the Correspondence of the Hon. Alkxandbr 8tanhop«, British 
Minister at Madrid from 1690 to 1699. 

By Loro MAHoWt M.P. Second EdiHont Enlarged. Post 8yo. C#. Cd. 

ya. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

Prom thb Pxac* of Utrecht (1713). to the Pbace of Pams (1763). 

By Lom^Maiiox. Second EditioniH^d. Vols. 1 to 3, 86#. Vol. IV., 16#. 

VIIJ. 

HISTORY OF PAINTING, 

From the Ago of Constantine tho Great to the Present Time* 

ThK SCHOOl.8 OF ItALV, 

Translated by a Lady; with Notes, by C. L. EASTtAKB, R.A. Post 8vo, 12#. 


TX. 

THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS ; 

THEin PRIVATE LIFE, MANNERS, ANB CUSTOMS, 

Derived from tho study of Hleroglyphir^ Paintings, nnd otlier Works of Art. 
B}iSiR Gardnsb WiLKisaoN. Second Edition. Witli 6(M> lUnstrationsi 
ti ^Is, flro., OV. 
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MR. SltlRRAY’S List 


BIOGRAPHY. 


r. 

LIFE OF LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON 

With bis Coirespondenco ; mid SelectloiiB ftom his Anecix^tk Book. 

By XtoRAcs Twi88, Esq. %8icond Edition, wilh Portraits. 3 voIh. «vo, 4‘i#. 

LIFE OF SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY, 

'VN'wttkw »v Himaslf ; vnrn uia Xomrsiift ano Powticai* I^arv, 

Bditko by Hia Sons. 

Third Edition, Portrait, fi voU. leap 8vo, 12r. 

III. 

LIFE OF BELISARIUS. 

By LoAo Mahon. Map. 8vo, 12<. 

IV. 

NAVAL WORTHIES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH’S REIUX ; 

T Attt Achlovomenta, AdvOnturea, and BIbcovltIcs. 

By John Bar»o\v» Esq. 8v0. 

V. 

LIFE OF EDWARD GIBBON; 

With S«i.kctionm from hts €oiuiKsroNi>RNCje« &c., and Notks. 

By Utiv. II. 11. Milman. Portrait. «vo, 9r., 

Vf. 

MEMOIRS OP LORD SYDENHAM; 

with his Administration in Canada, and Correapondenop. 

By G. PouLKTT ScKopK, M.P. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 9#. CJ. 

VII. 

LIFE OF LORD BYRON, 

With i«» Letters and Journals. 

By Thomas Moore, Esq. Eeie and Cheaper Edition. Portraits. 8vo, 

vm. 

LIFE OF CRABBE, THE POET ; 

With his Letters and Journals. By bis ^on. Plates, leap 8vo, 7r. 6(/. 

IX. 

LIFE OF SIR DAVID WILKIE; 

With hia Letters, Journals, and Critical Betn^rks on Works of Art, 
During his Tours in France, the Netherlands, Italy, tJie Holy Land, Ac. 

By Allan Cunninoham, Esq. Portrait. 3 vole. 8vo, A2s. ' " 


LIFE OF ROBERT BURNS. 

By John Gibson Lockhart, Esq. Fourth Edition. Portrait. Fcap 8vo, 6r. 6d. 

XI. 

LIFE OF LORD HILL, 

Commander of the Forces. .From his Journal, and other fiources^ 

By Rev. Edwin t^inNEY. ^ Portrait. 8vo. 



op poPUMJa WORKS* 


RELIGION. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 

With lUuftrationfl^ lUaminsUons. Initials, Borders, Vignettes, &c.. 

By Ow*N JoNDS, Architect. With Useful and Instructive Notes by a careful 
Bditof. 8vo. Jf early Ready, 

The Historical Illustrations are selected from the Works of the Pure 
* Artists of the early Italian and German Schools. 

THE BOOK of"* THE CHURCH. 

With Notes, containing References to the Authorities, and on Index. 

Ily Robkrt Boutbkv, LL.D. Jb'i/lh Edition, Cvo, 12r. 

itr. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE LITURGY AND RITUAL 

OK THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ; ^ • 

Seleoted from Eminent Divines of the Seventeenth Century. 

By Jamks Broodicn, M.A. 3 vuls. post tivo, 27r. 

ON THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 

By IfsNRV Edward Manning, Archdeacon of Cliichester. 

Second Edition, 8vo. lOv. Gd, 

V, 

DIALOGUES ON THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, 

BETWEEN A BRAHMIN AND A CHRISTIAN. 

By William Sjbwsll, B.D., of Exeter College. Oxford. Fcap 8vo, 7s. Cd. 

PARISH SERMONS; 

On the Lessons, the Gospel, or the Ejitstlo, for every Sunday andJPrinciiial Festival. 
By Bishof Ubbsr. Ei/%h Edition, 2 voU. post 8vo, 16/, 
vif. 

HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH SERVICE. 

For every Sunday In the Year. 

By Bishop IIjsbxb. Eleventh Edition, 16mo, 2/. 

VI IT. 

THE NESTOEIAN CHRISTIANS, OR LOST TRIBES ; 

With Skxtcubs of Travel in OoroomIa, Koobdistan, Ancient Assyria, and Media. 
And evidence of their identity with the Lost Tribes of Israel. 

By Asahel Grant, M.D. Third Edition, Map. Fcap 8vo, 6/. 

JX. 

LIGHT IN DARKNESS, OB CHURCH-YARD THOUGHTS*. 

Being Suggestions for Epitaphs and Headstones. By Joseph Snow . 

With 20 Woodcuts. Post 8 VO., 10/. 6d, ^ 



MR. MURRAY’S List 


POETRY* 


LQBD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 

(pocxxT immoN.) 

With Portrait and Plat68. lovols. eaob^ 

LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 

(TRAVfiTXmO aDlTlON.) 

With Portrait and View of Newstoad Abbey. Complote In ono\olumc. 
New and cheaper Edition. Itoyal 8vo> Jdr. 

nr. 

LORD BYRON’S TALES. 

(fH>CKBT SniTlON.) 


1. Giaour. 

2. Briob or Abydos. 

3 . CoRdAlR. 

4. Lara. 


5. SiKOK or Corinth. 
0. Bxppo. 

7. Maekppa. 


8. Island. 

9. Parisina. 

10. PiUBONBR or Chillon. 


Yols. 24ino« 6s* ; orReparatcly» 6d* each. 


LORD BYRON’S DRAMAS. 


1. ^tANPRBD. 

2. Marino Falibro. 

3. Heaven and Earth. 


(POCKET EDITION.) 

4. Hardanapalvb. 

5. Two Foscahi. 

G. Deformed Tranbpor.med. 


7. Cain. 

8. Werner. 


2 Y0l8. 24mOi 7i*f or separately at and Ir. each. 


LORD BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. 

(POCK.n;T EDITION.) 

With Kfigraved Title-page. 24mo« 2r. Cd, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF CRABBE. 

CONTAININO THBd.IBRARY, TitK BOROUOH. PARIBH B KOISTER » TALBS OF TUB HALL, 
Trb Village. Posthumous Talbs» 

With his Lettera and Journals* By his 6on. Plates. 8 vols. foap GvOf 40r. 

V|f. 

BEAUTIES OF THE BRITISH POETS . . 

With Bidoraphical and Crtitcal Notices, and an Essay on Enolxs^ Joetry. 
By Thomas Campbell, Ebq. 

Third and Cheaper Bdition* Portrait and VlgnsUe. Boyat Bvo, I6t* 

VIII. 

PALESTINE, EUROPE, THE RED SEA, 

AND OTHKE poems. 

By Bishop Hbrbu. Third Edition. Portrait. Ftoap Ovo, 7s* 6d* 

FALL OF JERUSALEM^* BELSHAZZAR, SAMOR, 

AND OTHEh POEMS. . . 

r By Hev. n. H. Milman. Second Edition. With Notes and IllnstratloilS. 

3 vole, fcap Gvofj 18#, 




OB* POPULAR WORKS, 


PdPUIiAR TRAVELS. 

JU 

JOURNAL OP AN APFOHAN PRISONER, 

Witk • Namt(re of tbs HUltaiy OpentionB at Oabul, which ended la the Reirea 
ftnd Dustruotion of the British Army^, Januaryo 1842. 

By Lieut. Vutcant Eyrh* Bengal Artillery. 

Seventh Thoutand* With a Plan of the Cantonments. Post 8vo, 12#. 

II. 

A JOURNAL OF THE DISASTERS IN APPGHANISfTAN. 

^By Lady Salk. Eighth Thousand, With Plan. Post 8?o, 12#. . 


Ilf. 

LETTERS PROM MADRAS ; 

Or, First Imprkssions or Mannrrs and Society in India, during a 
Thrss Years* Rksiokncb. * 

By a Lady. Post 8vo, »#. 6d, 


MODERN EGYPT AND THEBES : 

* Including the Information required for Travellers In that Country, and on tho 
Overland Journey to India. 

By Sm Gardnkii Wilkinson. Woodcuts and Map. 2 vols. 8vo, 42#. 


V, 

A JOURNEY THROUGH ARABIA PETRiEA, 

Mount Sinai, to thb Bxcavatkd City of Fktiia, trs Kdom ok the Prophsciks. 
By M. Lson ds Ladordk. Second Edition, Plates. Ovo, 18#. 


VI. 

SECOND VISIT TO THE RUINED CITIES OF YUCATAN. 

By J. L. Stephsns, Esq. With 120 Engravings. 2 vols. 8vc, 42#. 

EXCURSION THROUGH THE SLAVE STATES ; 

FiiolT Washington o.^^hk Potomac, to tub Fbo.ntiicrs of M:«xico. 

By O. W. fClthbrstonuavoh, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, 26#. 

VIII. 

TEXAS AND THE GULF OF MEXICO. 

. By Mrs. Houston. 2 vols. post Svo, 2i#. 


TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, 

With Geoloftical Observations on the United States, Canada, and Nova Scot%. *Py 
Charles Lyrll, F.O.S, Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
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> MIC. HUREAY’S LIST 


LETTERS FROM CANADA AND THE *UN1TED STATES ; 

Wbittkn duriAo a Journry IK North Amrrica. f 
By John Bookat Qoolry* Bsq. 9 Yols» post Bvu. 16#* 


TRAVELS IN NEW ZEALAND ; 

With Ccmtributlons to the Geography* Botany, andPKatoral Hletory of tho Islands. 
By Ernkst PiBPrxNB4cii, M.D., Natursliat to the New Zeahmd Company. 
With Blatea S voU. 8vo» S4«. 


FOREST SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN THE WILDS OF 

CANADA. 

By Sir Georok Head. Second Edition. Post Svo* 10#. 

XltK 

A DACKWOOQSMAN’S ACCOUNT OP UPPER CANADA ; 

P'oR THE raa^bp Emigrantr. Third Edition. Foap 8vo, U. C<i. 

XIV. 

RAPID JOURNEFS ACROSS THE PAMPAS AND AMONG 
THE ANDES. 

By Sir FRANcia B. Head, Bart. Third EdUton, Poat Bvo, 9/. Cd. 


VISIT TO THE IONIAN ISLANDS, ATHENS, AND 
THE MOREA. 

By Edward GiyPard, Esq. With Views. Post Bvo* 12#, 


XVI. 

JAPAN IN THE NINETJBENTH CENTURY. 

l)e.Hcrtbcd from the Accounts of Recent Dutch Travellers. Post Bvo, Ji#. 6d. 

xvtr. 

EXCURSIONS IN NEWFOUNDLAND ; 

with an Account of tho Cod Fiahery—Fog Banks-^Sealing Kxpeditj^ms, Ac, 
By J. B. JuKKa, ISaq,, Geological Burvoyi,’* of Newfoundlm*<i?* 

With a Map. 2 vols. Post BvOi^^l#. 

XYlil. 

BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN OF NASSAU, 

By Sir Francis B. Head, Bart. Stxth Edition. 16mo, 5#. 

XTX. 

ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 

The Cmannxd Islands and the Isle of Mam. 

By Sir George Head. Third Editiifp. 3 vols. post 8vo> 



op POPULAR WORKS.* 


11 


• 

ART, SCIENCE, & GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE Al^TOMY AND PHILOSOPHY OP EXPRESSION. 

By Sir Chahleh Bkll. Tfdrd Edition. Enlarged. 

With SC Engravings, and numerotxs Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo, Sir. 

HAND-BOOK TO THE PUBLIC GALLERIES OF ART ; 

With Catalogues of the Pictures, and Critical, Historical, and Biographical Notices. 
By Mrs. Jameson. Post 8vo. 

Ilf. 

HAND-BOOK FOR HAMPTON COURT ; . 

A Road'book to tlie Palace, and Guido to the Pictures, Tapestries and Gardens. 
With Illustrations. Eourth Thousand. P'cap Cvo, Us. ikf. 

HAND-BOOK FOR WTaNDSOR AND ETON ; 

An Historical Account of the Castle, u'ith a Guide to the Pictures, Gardens, Stc. 
With Illustrations. Third Thousand. Fcap 8vo^ 2*'. Cd. 

HAND-BOOK FOR WESTMINSTER ABBEY ; ^ 

Us Art, Architecture, and A Hfiociatioiis. Second Thousand. Peup Bvo, 2r. OV. 

FARADAY’S CHEMICAL MANIPULATION; 

Being lustructions to Htudents In Chemistry, on the Methods of performing 
KxperimentH of Bcmonati-ation or Research, with accuracy and success. 

Tftmi Edition. 8vo, 18#. 

VIT. 

ON THE CONNEXION OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

By Mary Somkuvillk. Sixth Edition^ Fcap 8vo, 10#. Gd. 

VIII. 

L1TER.\RY HISTORY OF EUROPE, 

in tho 15th, lOlh, and I7th Centurica. By Hbnrv Hallam, Esq. Second Edition. 
.3 vols, 8vo, 80#. 

THE SANATIVE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE. 

With an Account of the best Places of Resort for Invalids in England, the South 
^ ^ Europe, Ac. 

, By Sir Jamks Third Edition. Post Cvo, 10^ Gd. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS. 

, By John ABKHcROMaiB, M.B. Sixth Edition. Fcap 8vo. as. 

ON THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS AND THE 
INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH. 

By JyN AnKRCBOMi«K,M.D. Tenth Edition. Post «vo, price 8#. 6d. 
xir. 

HAWKSTONE : 

A Tale of And for Knglandi in the Year 184 . 2 vols. Fcop. 8vo., 12#. 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

BOOK OP COMMON PRAYER, 

Illuminated with TtrLca, Initials, Borobus, VinNsmcs, &o., printed in colours. 
By Owen Jonbs, Esq. lYith Notes, by a careful Editor, avo. Uust Ready.) 

LOCKHART’S ANCIENT SPAl^ISH BALLADS. 

With Illuaitnatkd Titlbpaobs, Colourkd Bordbrs, Woodcuts, Yignbtxiss. &c. 4to. 
So beautiful a volume wae never offered to the tvorld.*’— E dinbubgu Rsvixw. 


^ 111 . 

LORD BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. 

A New Edition, with 60 Vignettes. 8vo, 21/. 

A eplendid work^tcorih illuetrating, and worthily Atukn/'bum. 


OTTO SPECKTER« PUSS IN BOOTS. 

With 12 IjLLV&TBib'Kpis, suited to Littlb and Grown Children. 4to. 7 a* M- 
“ Complete picturee, and tell the efory-with dramatic force,**-^SrMCTATOt, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

1 . 

ELEMENTS OP GEOBOGY; 

Or, thb Ancisnt Ckanors or tub Barth and ttb Inhabitants. 
ByCHARLKS Lvbu., F.G.S. Second Edition* With 400 NVoodcuts, &o. 2vol8. 12mo, 18 j. 

If. 

PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; 

Or, thb Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants. 

By CharlksLysll,F.G.S. Sixth Edition* With 250 Woodcuts, dio. 3 vols. 12mo,24/. 

III. 

SCENES & TALES OF COUNTRY LIFE, 

With IlEfX>x.i:.«cTioNS or Natural History. 

By Edward Jbbsb, Esq. With Woodcuts. Se(^nd Edilion* Post Si'0, 12/. 

IV. — - 

GLEANINGS IN NATURAL'%IST0RY. 

By Edward Jebbb, Esq* Fifth Edition* With Woodcuts. Fciip Ovo, 6#. Gd. 


JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. 

Fourth Edition, with Woodcuts. Post Ovo, 9s* 6d* 

MODERN BOTANY. ' 

popular Introduction to the Natural System and Classification ^Plants. 
By Mrs. Loudon. With 160 Woodcuts. Poop Bvo, 9s* 




OP POPULAR WORKS. 
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SP ORT4N G, 

- ‘ I. 

THU CHASE—THE TURF— A^NI) THE ROAD. 

By BiMttoD. Second Edition, with Plates hy Alkbk and GanKRT. Post 8vo, Os. Cd, 


II. 

ART Of DEER-STACKING ; 

iLLVBTftATSD RY A FKW DAYS* flPORT IS THR FORRST OF AtIIOLL. 

By William Scropb, F.L.S. Plates by Lanoskkr. 
Second Edition. Royal dvo, 91, 2/. 


nr. 

DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON FISHING. 

With a short Account of the Natural History and Habits of tho Salmon. 
By William Schopb, F.L.S. 

Plates by WilkiKi Lanosekr, Simoon, and Cookis. Royal 8vo, 21. 2s, 


IV. 

IMAXIMS AND HINTS ON ANGLING, CHESS, SHOOTyjfO, 

AND OTHER MATTERS. 

By Riciiaro Pknn, 1MI.S. Second Edition, With 24 Ptates. Fcap Ovo, r^s. 


V. 

THE MOOR AND THE LOCH; 

With Practical Hints on Highland Swhits, and the Habits of tub Difpeiient 
Crbatorrs of (tAmr and Prey. 

By John Colqdiioun, Eeq. Second Edition, Plates. 8vo, 9r, M. 


AGRICULTURE. 


I. 

THE FARMER’S ACCOUNT BOOK, 

Arranqkd on New and Easy I^inciples. 

By tho Author of ** ^itieh Husbandry.’* Imperial 4 to, lOr. 


LAND DRAIN/GE, SUBSOIL-PLOUGHING, AND 
IRRIGATION. 

By tho A iithor of “ British Husbandry/’ Second Edition, 8vo, 2f. 


HI. 

THE MUCK MANUAL; 

A PiIHct^l Tbjbattsb on the Nature and Valuk of Manuk rk. 

By F. Fali^r, Esq. A New EdiUon, with a Glossary of Terms. Ft up «vo. 
** Muck is the mother of money/* 
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RURAL Xn 6 OblWeSTIO EdONOMV. 

Y. 

FARMING FOR LADIES; 

Or, GUIDE POft THE POUUTUY-VARD, DAIRY, AKD PTOGEllV. 
By the Author of «« BRit*8H HiwBANUiiv** tSToodeuts. PoapSvo, 8t. 


OARDENINCk'pOR LADIES. 

With Practical InatruotSona andpUiMtIons for every Mouth in the '^oar ; and a 
Cal(NMlar of Operation*. 

, By Mr*. Lovoon-. Sixth Edition, Woodcuts. Foap Ovo, Gr. 


DOMESTIC COOKERY, 

Founded upon principles of Eoonomy and practical Kno'wledge, and adapted for 
Private Families. By Mrs. Rundkll. 

The tidth Edition^ improved by the addition q/^Ooo new Eeceipti, comprtsinp atl Ihe 
Jmprovbmbnts or j\loDKRM Ti.mjes. By Miss K.mma HoBKam Fcap «vo, f\e. 

'■ 0/ this Work more than copies have been sold* 


IV. 

NEW FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK; 

A Collection of a Thousand valuahlc Receipts In various Branches 
of Domestic Economtr. 

New Edition, Fcap 8vo, 6s, 6ti, 


lIAND-lJbOK OF NEEDLEWORK; 

A Guide to every kind of Decorative Needlework, Crochet, Knitting, and Nettinp. 
By Mish LAMnaiiT, Fourth Edition. 115 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, lojr. Grf. 

CHURCH NEEDLEWORK. 

With Practical Remarks on its Preparation and Arrangement. By Miss Lambert 
With numerous Engravings, ^ost 8vo, 9s, ChI, 

'vir. 

MY KNITTING-BOdK. 

Containing Examples arranged bo as to render thorn ca»y to a novico in the Art. 
By Miss Lambkbt. Fifth Edition, Woodcuts. ICmo, Ir. 8^ 


MY CROCHET SAMPLER ; 

New and choico examples, arranged with the greateaJ^re. 
By Miss Lamiusut. Third Edition. Woodcuts, ifimn, 



OP POPULAR WORKtS, 

WORKS OF AMUSEMENT tb InIiTRUCTK^N, 

ADAPTED FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OP ENGIiAND, 

From the First Invasion by tlio IIomaks, to the Reign of Qujckn Victoria. 
Itevifed and Cheaper Edition^ with Wooionts. l2mo, 7*. 

It. 

MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From tho Conquest of Gaul by Julius C.£BAR, to the Reign of Louih-Philippk. 
Revited and Cheaper Ediiion, with Woodcuts. i2ino, 7s, Gd, * 

m. 

BERTHA’S JOURNAL 

DURING A VISIT TO HER UNCLE IN ENGLAND. 

Fifth Edition, 12mO) 7s, 6d, 

IV. 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNIiftT 

Or Natural Philosophy explained by the Toys and Sports of Youth. 

Fifth Edition, With lOO Woodcuts. FcaiT 8vo, ffs, 

V. 

jrUE JEWESS: 

A TALK, FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. 

By a Lady. Second Edition. With Portrait. FcapIIvo, is. Gd. 

STORIES FROM THE IIISTOR"/ OF ENGLAND, 

FOR CHILDREN. 

Thirteenth Edition. 18mo, 3^. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN, 

By tho Author of « Storiba kor Chilobkn.” 

Third Edition. 12tno,2f. 

VIII. 

LITTLE ARIRUR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By the late Lady Callcott. 

Seventh Edition, With Woodcuts, 18mo, 3/. 

TIFEIYEAR BOOK OF NATURAL HISTOR'i. 

^By Urn. Lotmm. With 40 Woodcuts I8mo, 4«. 



MSt 'oP SCHOOli BOOkSj 

CMV^IQAL < t SCH OOL BOOKS. 

A DICTIONARY OP GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 

Edited by Wijuuam Smitei* LL.T). With numerons niustratlov.)^ on Wood. 
(1130 pegM) 8vo> S6s» ■ 


A SCHOOL DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. 

Abridged from the larger ^bork by Pr. Smitu, With Woodcuts^, Square 8vo. 

In the Preis» c 

IM. 

A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY 


AND MYTHOLOGY. 


Edited by Dr. Smitb. Nov PublUOiiDg In Monthly Parts, to bo oompleted in Threo 
Volumes. Vot I. flro, 38r- 


A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OP ANCIENT BIO- 

GRAPHY. MYTHOLOGY, AND OKOGRAPHY, 

For the Ubr op SoHoota. based upon the preceding Worlc. By Pr. Smith. 

L 8vo. /rt Preparation, 

BUTTMAN’s\eXILOGUS. 

Or, the Moaning and Etymology of Various Words and Pasaagos in Greek Writers. 
Translated. 'IKrith Notes, by Fishlaks. Second Edition, 8vo. 14r. 

BUTTMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS ; 

With all the Tenses that are ejetant—their Foinrmtlon, Moaning, and Usage. 
Translated, with Notes, by Fisiilakb. Second Edition, Ovo, 7/* Gd, 
vif. 

LATIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS, 

Or a Nete Edition revUed King Epwaro thk Sixth’s Grammar. 12mo, 3r. Od. 


virr, 

GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS ; 

Or, Mattiux’s OnAMMAn. Abridged by the Bishop ov London, 

Seventh Edition, revised, by Ehvauos, 12mo, 3r. 

RUDIMENTA GRiECA MINORA, 

IN USXJM SCTIOLARUM. A Nefp Edition, 12mo, U.* 

GRiEC,® GRAMMATIC,® lltolMENTA. 

Par. Portorlor, .tve 6,-ntaxlB, A Net, Sdition, ISmn. £r. 

ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN ELEGIAC^ 

Designed for early proficients in the Art of Latin Versi fi^ ^n. 

Jtbe Bev, W. Oxbnham, M.A., Second Master of Harrow 12mo, 4r, 


Bradbury k Evans, Printoi*s, Wbitefriara. 
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